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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 


t. Tue objects of this Society shall be as follows — 

L. To advance the study of Greek language, literature; and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


IL. To ‘collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and phioto- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS,, works of-art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archeological and topograplucal interest. 

HI. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing arclieological 

esearches In countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
iviiuation, 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or miore Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-ojficio members of the Council 

3_ The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council ar of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidenits the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and-applied by the Couneil in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus In: money unto or between 
any of its members ; m the Council shall also be vested the control of all 

ications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
‘affairs and ¢oncerns The number of the Council shall pot exceed ea 
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5. The Treasurer receive, om account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Coimeil. AU cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7 The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
(he despatch of business. 

5. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary, 

9, Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 

10. All questions before the Council shall be (determined liy 2 
majority of votes, The Chairman to have a tasting vote. | 

tr. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and <hall 
fave authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in-each year. 

t4. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Anditors for the ensuing ‘year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may field at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. | 

1g. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the society at the Annual 

16, The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annuel Meeting for a period of five vears, and shall not he 
immediately eligible jor re-election. 

17: ‘The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Socicty at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for reelection, 








XI 


1. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

rg. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 
| 26, The elections of the Officers, Council, and’ Avditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vole. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 

zt, Ewery Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meetine by notice issued at least one month before it is belch 

22. All motions made at the Annual: Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23, Upon any vacancy m the Presidency occurring between, the 
Annital Elections, one of the Vice-Presidesits shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall im like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the mext Annual Meeting. - 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to beconie Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subseription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the rst of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of {15 45s,, entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for iife, without further payment. Aill 
Members elected on or after January 1, rg2r, shall pay on ¢lection an 
entrance fee of one guines. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
af his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless tlhe Council make an order to the contrary. 

2g, Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subseription for the current yeur- 

| ba 
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30. 1f at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who-shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society, 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members: The number of British Honorary Mermnbers shall 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
Versities as Student-Associates -— 

(a) Undergraduates, 

(6) Graduates of not more than one-year's standing. 

(¢| Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected fora perind not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
ie expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Studéent-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner Prescribed for the 
élection of Members. 

35: Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who most be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or-Stides borrowed 
from the Library. 

(30, Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of ros. 6d. 
payable on ¢lection and on Jamuary rst of each succeeding year. with- 
out Entrance: Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings: 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before tlie expiration of their 
Stuident-Associateship, 

38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Students 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges a= other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates, 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the society imless 
at least a fortnighé before the Annual. Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 

December, 1925," ‘ 
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Castleford, The Library of Castleford Secondary School, Castleford. 

Eugene, ‘Che Library of the University of Oregon, Eigeene, Ore,, USA; 

Giessen, Universitits-Biblicthek. Giesuen, Germany. 

High Wyeombe, The Library of Wiitwell House School, High Wycombe, Buchs. 
Lelpalg, Univorsitits-Bibliothek, Beeliovensir. 6, Leoipeyg, Germany. 

toes The Fine Arts Library, Univetsity of Lomisville, Lomiiijo, Keniuchy, 


Méachliel; Gx. taGllotrss Publique, gre Suntrerland, 
Oxford, ‘The Library of University Gsfard. 
Southbourne-on-Sea, The Library af Si. Cuthbert’ School, Soulhbourne-on- Seq. 
Winchester, The Library of the College, Winchester. 


PROCEEDINGS 


SESSION 1924-1025 


Dveina the past Session the iollowing Meetings were held -— 
{1} October 7th, 1924, at Bedford College far Women, Professor Gilbert Sturray 7 
‘The Great Schools of Philosophy. 
(a) November 4th, at Burlington House, the President: The Bronze Eigus Lebes, 
Sir Arthnr Evans: 4 Sigel Rig fron Nestor's Pyigs aml A Royat Hoard 
from Thiste in Bocoita (wee J.H.S, SLV. pp. t-75)- 
(3) ‘November 6th, at Morchant Taylors’ School, Mr.H. I. Bell; 4 Greck 4 deenturer 
in Egypl 
(4) November 25th, at the City of London School, Mr. N. H. Baynes: The Emperor 
Julian the Apostate. . 
(5) ‘February 6th, at Westminster School, Dr. BD. G, Hogarth: The Excavator tn 
the Near East. 
(6) February roth, at Burlington House, Professor Percy Gardner: New Light 
(7) Mareh 2oth, at St_ Paul's School, 1, Dr. H.R. Hall: The Ani of Crete. . 
(8) May 12th, at Burlington House, Mr, Norman Gardiner: Captaim Pibhaia’s 
Theory af the Pentathlon (seo f-H5. XLV, pp.:152-134). Miss.G. Richter ; 
“A Neo-Aitic Krater in the Metropolitan Museum of New York (sce J225.4LV, 
Pp. 207} 
(9) May 2oth, at St. Patil's School tor Garis, Mr..A.]. Toynbee: Greek Life and the 
| Greek Enyoronment. 
fro) ‘The Asxvat Minerixa was held at Burlington Howse on Tuesliy, June 50th, 
to those on the circntated list had been received, the Chairman declared the elections 
lordial vutes of thanks were offered the Society's auditors, Messrs. C. F, Clay 
and W. E. Macmillan, . | | | 
‘The Chairman then proposed the adoption af the Council's Report. After 
out that they were umditectod by what was at the moment the dammant fact ih 
thn Society's life, namely, the move tram tg Bloomsbury Square to 50 Bedford 
Square. He described, the new premises, anc reported the progress of the work. 
An appeal for fonds te meet tie coet would be issued to nuemibers in the autumn. 
The ease with which the Socisty would be able to carry.it¢ gew borders would 
depenil in great measure on the respouse bo be maile to the appeal, 
‘The La of the Report was eecanded by Siz James Frarer andl carried 
The Preeilent then gave an addross on reeent events in the feld of Hellenic 
Studics, 


* 


Ho ne 


Touching on the Society's loses during the past year, he said :— 

We have to record the recent logs of one of our most entinent honorary mim bers, 
Mons. Jean Théophile Homolle, at the age of 7. He will always be remembered 
as the excavator both of Delos and Delphi. To excavate two suth sites has, I 
imagine, igilen to the lot of no other man, for Schliemann’s diggings were of another 
kind. Homollo was abroad as a student of the Schools of Rome anil Athens 
between 1474-3, and began work at Delos in r877. Then followed twelve years of 
teaching at Nancy and Paris. In ¢891 he became Director of the Schoal at Athens 
(holding the post Gill 2904), and at the same Hime wea elected one of our honorary 
members. In the following year he began work at Ds iphi: In too4 le was made 
Director of the Nutlona!l Museums, bot his Directorship wag, I think, chiefty marked 
by an occurrence of that which is the ternor of every Museom cirator—I mean 
the coincidence of an audacious thief, and a wardership grown careless through 
long imaumity. The result was the temporary loss:of the Leonanlo picture. This 
was followeil by dnother year at the School at Athens, and a return to Paris, 23 
Administrator-General of the Bibliothéque Nationale from 1973, and through the- 
years of the war, until last year. His activities in Delos and Delphi find mention 
in our Journal from beginning to-end. In the first article in the Journal, Jebb's 
brilliant account of Delos, he tentions (p. 1x): “Tt was.in the summer of 1875— 
the second year of M, Homolle’s researches—that I enjoyed the advantage of 
secing the excavations on Cynthus and on the plaiv, under his kind anil instructive 
guidance” In the Part which reached your hands a fortnight aga, Mr. Tod records 
a contribution from him to the Comptes Renitux on the Delphic imactiptions of the 

Another Honorary Member whom we lave lst Goring the year is Mr. J, Cc 
Hoppin,.whe only occupied that position for the last few manth= of his jifr, As 
a young tian he had taken part in Sit C. Walston’s excavations at the Argive 
Heracum., In later years be was chiefly occupied with the publication of signed 
WiLSts. 
sir Adolphus William Ward, Master of Peterhouse, was one of our original 
Members. His work for many yuars past had been 25 4 histecian of recent times 
and of moter literature, but usarly sixty years ago he began his literary career 
with a translation in five volumes bf Curtina'a History of Greece. | 

Lend Abercromby was another of the dwindling band af original ‘Members. 
He was 2 distinguished antigtary and folk-lorist, and an ex-Preaident of the Soctuty 
of Antiquarirs of Scotland, but I do not think that he did work in the Hellenic 
Provilice. 

Mr, John Arthur Platt had been Professor of Greak et University College since 
r8o4, and was a distinguished scholar on the literary side af Greek study, He 
was one of those who joined the Society in its early days asa Cambridge under- 

The fame af Lord: Milner was wan on other fields than ours. His distinction 
a3 4 statesman and. administrater overshadowed his earlier career as & classtimal. 


thongh not strictly speaking ant original Member—az =f 
the last, ani (lied as Chancellor Designate of the University of Oxford. 
| Hiige! joined usin 1854- He was very well linown ana 





and died within afew hours of reaching 


xix 


Prof. Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt was another Membor of Jong standing— 
nearly forty years. Starting as 4 classical scholar of Cains, he was able to stody 
‘Greek science from a professional standpaint a well as that of a scholar, and 
he wie the anthor of Grek Medicine in Rome, and works on similar subjects, always 
retaining an active sympathy with classical study. 

‘Tt is only now that we have to deplore the death of Mr, A. 1D, Godley, Public 
Orator of the University of Oxford. 


Mr, Allan Marqitand ‘became a lifo Member in 1886, and was long a leading. 


figure amongst Aniericari archaeologists. He was still an Associate Editor of the 
American Journal of Avckacology at the time of his death, in September last, at the 
age of 7T. 

Resiklvs thoee whom I have mentioned, we have to deplore the deaths of 
Mr. H, G. Evelyn-White, Misa V. M. Goodwin, Mrs, George Frederick Hill, Mr. 
Schuster, Miss A. B. Thompson. 

The speaker then dealt with three works of international scope, now mn course 
of pmblication. 

(1) The Supplonentionm Epigraphicum Greece ts published under the general 
direction of Mr. J. J. =. Monilius of Leyden, ussisted by a Committee of scholars, 
including Mr, Marcus Tod, It corresponds roughly in character with Cagnat's 
L'anndé Epigraphigue for tho Latin inseriptions—that is to say, it collects texts 
of inscriptions an immense variety of sources to which few persons, if any, 
would have énsy access, in their entirety, Like every collection of the kind, it 
‘contaiia a not waamusing tedléey of the weighty and the trivial. 

(2) ‘The new edition of Liddell and Scott, by Prof. Stuart Jones, assisted] by 
Ste. Roderick McKenzie, began to appearin March of this year, with Part (ne, 
A.—dooffoles, being just one-tenth of the old volume. [A page af the rewiset! copy 


AS sent to the printers was thrown ou-the screen, and commented on, [t was 


‘shown to contain four new words, besides other improvements.) 
(3) The Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, 
Proposals fora sinuiltancors publication of their vase collections by the 
different Museums were laid by M. Edmond Pottier of the Louvre before the Union 
Acailémique Internationale, whose seat is at Brussele, Af. Pottier was impressed 
‘with the fact that the number of vases publiched graphically was in teality small 
in proportion to their tetal number. On the other hans), alight study was treded 
to prove titat a publication in Corus form would meet with msuporable diffienltics 
anil delays. The method adopted was that of simultaneous pablicatsm according 
5 a uniform scheme by all the moseumm atl collectors whose co-cperation cold 
beobtained, While the genéral format and methods were te be uniform, considerable 
loci! freedom was conceded. On these linea publication has begun. | 
At the Meeting of the Union which was held in the pring at Brossils, M, Pottier 
could report thar eight parts bad been completeil, three for the Louvre, one for 
Copenhagen, one for the British Moseum, one for the Museo della Villa Giulin, 
time for Compiégne, one for Tirussels, and ten parts wore in preparation, Tf will 
‘be Sen that, working upon this principle of independent but simaltancous pullll- 
cation, & very large number of subjects hus already been published, and even if 
the scheme now fell through, weeful work will have been done. 
fA page of the British Musenin fascicule with somo of its Panathenaic Vases 
and a page of Louvre Vises was thrown on the screen to explain = -diftermsce of 
ireatriont which was much discussed at Brussels under the name of Silhousttage.) 
‘Liberty has been given to the individual editors to decide whother a group of vases 
shoud be photographed with Its barkgroun? and surroundings or without. 
4. Pottier favours the latter course, and the Hritish Sigseam has preferred the 
former, ‘The ideal atmed at is to arrange that the picture taket at the cutest 
shall be as far as possible that which i finally published, Only in that way, it ia 
ie 
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Reginald Hughes, Mrs. Percy Ogden, Sr, FT. H. Orpen, Mr. H.W. Rigg, Mr. Ernest. 
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maintained, isa vase chown in suitable environment as a real object, with delicate 


outlines melting it may be into the background, In the alternative plan amore or 





ies accomplished draughtsman must paint out the huckgroumd of vase, It is no 
longer possible to see which subjects wera taken in a group and. their diverse 
perspectives became ws a ESSE Oe 3 | 
‘Turning to work in the field, the speaker touched om « Bronze Apollo, recemtiy 
reported from Pompei, und said to be attributed hy the sanguine hopes of the 
finders to the fiith century nc, | | 
A Greek bronze, (itawn up from the sea near Maratlion by Ny ooo ae 
appears to be a prototype of the | up of young Setyrs from Castel Gand ndolfo. 
Three of these are at Dresden, tha dpurth vad acquired by exchange for the British 
Mustum. Some years since the late Mr. Hugh Evelyn White published the type, 
In Combination with a Dionysos, 23 a Proxitelean group |] .HLS, MXIT, p. 257). 
If the bronze is fomnil to be, in fact, of the type cited, it iz an example of how the 
Graeco-Roman copy of our Museums is more sophisticated aml more conventional 
than the earlier Greek work. | | 
The fragment of s Greek warrior, lately found by the British School at Athens: 
in their Sparta excavations, was also shown by the kindness of the School authorities, 
The figure appears to be « part of 4 large group of combatants, of the early part 
ot the fifth century'y.c. Its full publication by the British School wonld be awaited 
with interest. | 
At Cyrene the. Ttalians have been actively engaged, and have cleared the 
central area of the capitol and agora. Jt js only hecessary to compare the plans 
. | May 16th by Halbherr 






and views communicated to tha Iiwiiralod Dowwlon Neus of | 
and the Ttalian Colonml Department with those of Smith aml Porcher in 1862 
to see what « revolution hes been made on the site. The central port hes been 
fully cleared of sand, and the principal buildings round the-agora have been fullw 
revealed. Cyrene; which gave 50 tich a spoil to Murdoch smith amd Porcher, has 
again given a gallery of sculpture to the Italians. | 

Excavations have also been an progress at Apollonia, the seapart of Cyrene, 
where the columns of a great basilica have been Te-erected. It is also a matter of 
common knowledge that the Italians have been finding sculpture and other objects 
at Lebda (or Leptis) im the province of Italian Libya. | 

Leptiy Magna was tho native town of the Emperor Septiming Severus, and 
owed most of its buildings to histmanificence. ‘They are therefore of the Jute Enipire, 
at the tum of the second and third centuries, In particular, be built a palace, 
anid dedicated it Fortunae snad. 

The reuson, however, for touching on Lebda when Little material, 
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‘te situ, can be thrown on the screen ig that attent ion should be called te the fact 


that work bearing on the antiquities of Lebda is calling ont to be done on o much 
More agreeable and accessible site, | 
About & year-aince a question reached the British Museum, throngh Conanlar 
Channels, @3 to 2 collection of Lebda fragments, described in Admiral Smyth's 
Mediterranean, _ y 
_ That distinguished officer obtained leave in t816 to visit Lebda, there to 
examine some ancient architectural relica; which the Bashaw, at the instance of 
our Consul-General, Colone] Warrington, had recently offers for the acceptante 


af our Printe Regent, He deacribed the site asone of extraoriins 7 
fespect of its remains—with about righty complete shafts of columns of nario: 
granite aml porphyry, ready to bo removed withoud excavation, together with 
In autumn of that year it was arr nged for Smyth to aien 8 
embarkation of the ruins. | 3 yth to undertake the 
There was a delay of some months, and active destruction. In. November 231>- 
tie storethip |Feymzvid was sent to Lebda, and was emharking antiquities for a 
id 
4 
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month a? the rte of at least sixty tons a day, with inscriptions atid some 


sculpture. 
‘(mn consideration, it appeared flat this cargo conll only be ' the Rus” at 
Vireinia Water, a conclusion which was confirmed by a visit. to the site, and note 
at the inscriptions subsequently found to be duly recorded in C.L. VIL. Buy 
seen by Gesenins at Virginia Water in t825, where it hacl beem placed 
‘ed ‘Wiltiem IV, 4¢ now in the Britis Museum, [Views of the ruins at Virgioin 
Water were exhibited] 
How far the ruina in their present form are authentic needs careful study. 
Hut if the antiquities of Lebda are becoming, as seems to be the case, a subject of 
serigus foquiry, a well-equipped exploring expedition should start from Waterloo 
—or perhape from the | adjacent Holloway College—for the purpose of making @ 








terminated. 


A Stat prem tl appreciation of tlie President's address the proceedings: 
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SUPPLEMENT NO, It. 
TO THe 
SUBJECT CATALOGUE * OF THR JOINT LIBRARY 
APPARATUS, ETC. 
Penodicals 
Archagologia, Vols. 3842. 12x hes 3800-68 
——  Tnilex to vols. 1-5). 125¢ 10 in. 
—— Proceedings of the Society of Antiqueries ot at ty Veli 
11-32, Gf in. 1885-1914. 
General index of Vols. 1-2), second series. 9 * SP im. 1908. 
Archaeologia Cambrensis : the Journal of the Cambrian Archne- 
wlogical Assoviation, From vol. 77 (1022).. 
6) x 51 im. JW Progress, 
Budé, Bulletin de P Association Guillaume Budé, From vol. 1 (1923). 
8X fin, Pare fn Progress. 
Dorpat, Acta «t sommentationes wnivermtatia Dorpatennis 8. 
Hnmaniora, ¥. 
S$} < Shin, pp. 359, Tartu (Esthonia), 1924 
Anzeigen. From Jahre. 185 (1921). 
10} x Of im Berlin. fn Progress. 
New York. The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Moseom of Art, New 
York. From vol, 19 (1124). 
UL’ Glin, New York. Ju Progress. 
Toronto, Bulletin of the Roval Outaria Mosium of Archarslory, 
December, 1923 and May; 1926. 
ot x dhck in _ pp. 16 (each part). Toronto, 1925, 6, 
rehaeological and Natural History Magazine. [rotn 
9% Shin. Devizes, Jn Progress, 
Journal, From Part 107 (1023). 
Oh» GO) in. J Progress. 


Satura Berolinensis : Kgl is the dives’ Clatke: wate SD iit 
Betehen ded akademiechen philologiwchen Vercina an der 
Wavenna Berlin. 











Gi x 6hin. pp. 96. Berlin, 1924. 
Schlumberger (G.) Mélangey offerte A ML ‘Geutaye Schlumberger 4 
foceasian dy: quatee-vingtiime anniverssire de es hoissener 

atin Leo i ppl ma S77, Pari 1024, 


Ta, Ga, (by pewt Be, et.) 
hla end other eupplements are wolil wt Of, cach: 

Addrest = The duwatant Libranan, Hellonin aod Romo Socnithes, BO Bodford 
Kaur, WoT, 





| 9h Cataligus (pablbed 1024) iv eld to members wt the peduerd prime — 


Classical Study 
Bursian (C,) Geschichte dor elassischen Philologio in Dentachland, 
Ox Gin, pp, 1364. Munich and epee 1583. 


Kenyon (F.G.) The testimony of the nations to the value of cluasical 
studies; 8) ™ §) in. pp. 24. 1a. 


Athens. Oioxouos (G. P35 “Kediewee mpl thy mara rh Frog 1924 Srp 
Tt ‘Apynanoyucs hee tg Per pay Ler. 
1 6} in. pp. iT, Athens. fds, 
British Museum. The Lives of the Founders af the British Museum, 
hy E. Edwanks; 2 vols. 
OS 6in. pp. x+ 780. in70. 
Leeds, A short account of the growth df the ney of, 
9x5 pp SL a2. 
Home, Repertorio Universale dellt apore dell’ Instituto Archeologico, 
1874-1885 [with supplement). | 
9% Gin. pp. 10, Rome. 1888, 


Biographies, 
Haverfield (F. J.) Bosasocer (Rt. (.) Francia John Haverfield. 
LAmhacologin Acliana, Srd serioa, vol: 17]. 
| 6} & 7m PP. t. Kendal. 1920. 
Robert (C.)) Kana (G.) Curl Robert. zum Gedaeahtnis, 

Oo SFio pp. 82. Halle. 1922: 

Unions (H. 12) Notive of G, Kara's Memoir on Carl. Rabert. 
4x Oi. pp. 5. pnw) 





Greek Collected Works 


Alexandrine Poetry. Collevisiey Aleyandrina. Ke J. [’, Powell, 


Ux Of o. pp. sx-+- 265. Osfonl. 1925. 
fi Another copy. 


Erotici Se ich Graeci. 4d. RK. Hercher. 2 vols, 
* Al in. +- 506 (av, per-vol.j. Lerpaie. ‘1858-9. 
Rhotores Graeel. ‘Ba L Spenyel. 3 vols, 
» &} ih. Py kai + 625 (ay, pervol). [Letpsic, LB53-6. 
Seentel. Navex (A) Tragivag (intionis index apectany ad tragicormm 
grascorum fragmenta, 
3} 6) in. pp. xeaii + 738. St. Petersburg. 1833. 


Greek Authors 


Aeschylus, Tiagwedinw ee pe [Teubner | 
i¢ > 4} in. 362, Leipsie. 1850, 
— | Association Guillaume Bude] ie 
, Agamemnon—Lea Chodphores—Lies Kumenides. Edited and 
translated ‘into Preneh Les P. Mazon. 
<O) im. pp. S64. Paris. 1925, 
—— Hornyie (F. S.) Chia’ songs frotn. Acsohylus. 
8) x 5) in. pp. 87, Oxford. 1995, 








Aeschylus. Suvrn (H. W.)  Aeschylean Trugedy. 
Q% Gfin. pp. 234. Berkeley, California. 1924 
Appianus, Historia romaus, Kd, I. Bekker. 2 vols. 
5 Thin, pp. vi-- 460 (av. por-vol.). Lempsic. 1853, 
Aristarehus. Lanes (K.) De Artetureln studi Homericia. 
B) > Mfan. pp: viti-- 485. Lerpeic. 1560. 
Aristophanes, With the English tranclation of BB. Rogem. 5 vols, 
wal, i Acharniana, Clonds, Knights, Wasps. 
vol it Peace, Birds, Frogs. | 
vol. ni. Lysistrata, Thesmophoriaminac, Ecclesinzusae, Motes. 
[Loeb (lnssical Library. | | 
6} x 4) in. pp.500 (av. per vol), 1924. 
eel, ii Lee Gutpex—La Paix, Texte ttabli par V2 Coulon. 
Traduit par H. Van Daele, [Association Guillaume Bude.] 
Sx Sfim. pp. xiv 166 feores, Paris, 1024. 
—_—— [lonn (L. E.) Anstophanes; bis plays and influence. 
7) x Gtr. 2oopies, pp. 183. 1925. 
—_— Watxee (I. J.) An essay on tho date of Aristophanes’ Eccle- 
siazusee viewed in the light both of Greek Hiwtory: and of 
the Anstophanic Catalogue. 
| 10% 6b in, pp. 2. Monaco. 1525. 
Aristotle, Fmgmenta, Aid. V, Rove. 
7k & Sein. pp. 462. Leipsio. 1586. 
—— Translated into Fnglich under the editorship of W. D, Ross. 
i. Bhetorico, Ed, W, Rhys Roberts. 
Te thetorica ad Alexandrum, Sd. 2. 5. Forater. 
De postica, £d. 1. Bywater, ig2t. 
——— Constitution of Athens, German translation by G. Raibel and 
A. Kiessling, 7) 5 in. pp. 108. Strasbourg, 1891. 
—— De republiea libra VIII. Ex recensione L Bekkezi. 
2 Spin, pp, 232. Oxford. [1925.] 
—— Metaphysics. A revived text with introduction aud com- 
mentary by W. D. Ros. Syl | 
® & 6] in. pp. 360 (av. per vol). Oxford. 1924. 
——- Gaore (G) “Aristotle. “Add. A. Bain and G. C. Robertaon.. 
| 9 Bhan. pp. aii+- 661, 1833, 
——.- Burner (U,} Aristotle. [Proceedings of the Brituh Ac 
vol. xi} SO} Ghin, pols 1924, 
—_—. Lowmns (W,L.) Some notes on the text of I'xeudo-Aritotle 
“De Munilo” _ 





+ MS. Oxford. 1925, 





“TEX Sin, pp. 10m. 1928, 


—— Tuees (W.) Zur Geschichte der teloologixchen Naturbetrach- 
tony bis auf Aristoteles, | 
ox Gin, prix l0t Zurich and Leipeio. 1925, 
A: L Trannoy. [Association Guillamme Badi,| 
8x 6)in, pp oev+ 145 feares. Porm. 1925. 


id. Another copy 
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XXViI 
Demosthenes. Voi-ii, Sur la paix—seconde Philippique—surl'Hak- 
nerese-—sur les affaires de la Chersonise—troisitme Phiirp- 
Le quatnime Philippique lettre de Philippe—réponse 





& Philippe—eur lo traité aves Alexandre, Edited and 
translated ivito Preneh by ME {Asvociation Guil- 
lanme Buylé | Sx bein, pp 322. Park, (1020. 
—— Against Androtion and agamet Timoerites, £d. W. Wayte, 
Ti <x bf in. pp. liv 264. Cambridge 1632. 
Dio Cassius. Roman History, vol. vi. With an English transition 
by E. Cary. [Loeb Classical Liteary.] E 
6x 4) in. pp, 449. 1924 
Erotianus. Nacumansox (E.) Une isopséphie onomatologique, [iui 
planation of the name Erotianus] Mélanges de philologie 
oferta ds Af, Johan Vieing, April pues, 10 x Thm. pp. 7. 
Euripides. Ed, F. A. Paley, 3 vols. | 
2 GF in, pp. xl-+ 600 (av. per vol.). 1872-1880. 
—— Tome iv, Lee Troyenns—Iphigénie en ‘Tauride—Flectre, 
Edited and trunslited into French by L. Parenticr and 
H. Gregoire. [Association Gullsume Builé,] 
ro. x Sin. pp. 432. Paris, 1925. 
—— Holens, Translated by J.T. Sheppard. | 
—— Newnacy (J.P.) The lyric portions af two dramas of Burmpides, 
Iphigenia at Asli ana Iphigeni# among the Taurians, 
set to music. | 
10) x 62 im: pp. 49. Bouton; Mase, 1924, 
Galen, Nacowassox (E.)) Bin neuplatonischer Galenkommentar auf 
Pay {= 6] im. pp. 17. Giteborg. 1695, 
dislectis: | 


St Spin. pp. aliv-+ 347. Lepden. 1766, 
Heraclitus. Bice (P.) La politique dTHérnctite d"Ephisy, 
Ox Sin. pp. Sel. Pern; 1925, 
ree Another copy. 


Hermetica. The ancient Greek and Latin writings which contain 
religihnua wr philesphic teachings tweribed to Hermes 
Triemegistus, Edited with English translation. and notes 
by Waltur Scott. 

vol. i Introduction. Texts and tranalation. 
fd. Another copy. 
vol. it, Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum, be W. Scott. 
9X Gin. pp. 515 (wv. per-vol.j, ‘Oxford. 1924-5. 
fi. Another copy. 
Herodian. Ab wxomsn divi Marei libri octe. Fd. 1. Bekker. 
7X 4Fin, pp.vi+-216, Leipsic, 1854. 

Hesiod. Les truvaixx et Jos jours. BaP. Mazon, 

10% GP b. ppexi+ 160, Paris, 1914 

Homer, The Mind onl Odyssey, translated by W. Sotheby.. 4 voly. 

| 9x 0) im pp, 36) (ev pervol). 1834. 

—— The iad. With-an Kuglish tranclation by A, T. Murray. 

2 vols, [Loch Classical Library.j 
Gj > 4$1n. pp, ix-+ 612 fav. per'val.). 1924-5, 





Homer, (Odvece. Tome T: chants ivi. Edited and tranlated 
into French by V. Bérard, [Association Guillaume Budé] 
as Sin pp. xl+ 1 beers. Tans. 10241- 
—_— Atcey (T.W.) Homer: the origina, and the transnustioms. 
x Gin. wp.35T. Oxford. 19234, 
—— Birnanp (V,) Introduction 4 V'Odyete, Tome i. Lepoe 
honérique: lo potme représente. [Association Guiflanme 





Budé.] 8x Bin. pp. 450. Pans, 1924, 
Bertaxe (G. M.) The external evidence for interpolation in 
Homer. 9) % 6) in. pp. xi 250, Oxford, 1925, 


Id, Another copy, 
—— Damme (K.) Ilise und Achillein: Unterruchungen fiber die 
owpoaition der Divs 
91 >< OF in, pp. 80. Berlin, 1924. 
—— Gersateve (J.) Dr. Jolineon and Homer, 
8 x fdin. pp. 38. 1924, 
Maacomovn (D_8,) The oolo cof the Tad amd Odyssey. 
Thx bm. pr3lL Oxfoni: 1925, 
—— Beorr (J. A.) Homer am] his influence. - 
7x im. pp. 160. 
Id. Another copy. 1925, 
Hyperides. Oration against Demaathones. Ed, Ch. Babington, 
Li 4-8) im. pp. wes + 3 + SH. 
Landon and Cambridge. 1850. 
Isocrates.. Philippe et lettres i Philippe, & Alexandre et 4 Antipateos, 
Edited and translated into French by G, Mathieu. 
Wo Ghin, pp, 168. Part. 1924. 
Julian. L'Empereur Julien. Oenvres oomplites. i (2). Lettres et 
fragments, Texte mvu eb traduit par J. Bides.. {Associa- 
tion Guillaume Builé). 
$<5in, pp. xxiv + S57 leeves. Par. 1024. 


Lucian. rol fy. iv. Edited and translated by A.M. Harmon. [Loeb 





(Tussieal Library.| 6} s Abin, pp. 422. 1925: 
Menander. Daa: Bebiadegech (Epitrepontes} erklirt von 0, v-. 
Wilumowite- Moellemdorff, 


9) x 6hin. pp, vii+ 210. Berlin. 1920. 
Philostratus. Lisxneraw (5.) Die Philostratos Kotimetitare une die 
Moschopaliesyiloga. 


OL 6} in, pp. 12. Gotebarg. Ta 

nichus. Eclogac nominum et verborum atticorum, ad. C. 

Lobeck. 8) x 5}in. pp-Ixex+.341. Leipsic. fea, 
Pindar, Wnatotasn (A.B,) Isaac Trotene de metris pindarinis com- 

mentarms, 9) = Gin. pp. 12% Copenhagen. 1925. 
Pisto. Tho Dialogues of Plato tranalat into English with analyoee 

and introductions by B. Jowett. Gvols. ‘nd edition. 

4 x 64 in, pip. ci + 576 (av. per vol.).. Oxford. 1925. 
—. yol, iv. Laches, Protagorea—Mere—Euthydemmn. With an 
English tranalation by W.-2. M. Lamb. (Loeb) Classinal 

Library.| 6) X4)in. ppux + M6. 1024. 

] 





Plato, The Statesman—Philebus. Edited ond translated by H. N. 
‘Fowler, 
Ton, Kdited and tranalated by W. RB. Al. Lamb. [heb 
Classical Library. } HE x &h in, pp, 68. 1925. 
—— Ocuvres complites, viii (3). Te Sophiste.. Edited and trans- 
lated into Freneh by A, Bids, [Association Guillaume 
Bude.) 1¢X Gin, pp. 224, Paris, 1995, 
—— x. Timée—Critias. Edited and translated ints Frendh by A. 
Rivaud, [Association Guillaume Budé.] 
Bx Ohin. [20 eaves: Paria: 1925. 
—— Dhdlegs. Se ea Edited and translated 
into Catalan if . Crexella, 
BH 3c BEI in, pp. 148, Barcelona. 19295. 
—— Thirteen 4 eal of Plato. Tutroductinn, translation wind notes 
by LL. A. Post Tx Bin. pp. 167. Oxford. 1025. 
—— Eun, Supplementary Publications. 17. (N:S.4). Der Agrar- 
ataat in Pistons Gesetzen. J. Rizinger. 
91% 62in. pp. viii+ 181. Leipsic. 10995, 
——- Tarion (A. TE): Mlatonism and jts influence 
T) x Sj im. pp-iz-- 153, 1035, 
Td. Another copy. 


Plotinus, Opers. £d. A. Kirchhoff. [Teubner Text.] 
3 eras pp. xl +- 432. Leipsio. 1556. 
—_— i Psychic plynical treatiaes : comprising tie second 
and third Enneads, Tranalated by S. Mackenna. 
lt Sin. pp. 246, 1921. 
—— vol. it, On tho nature of the soul; bomg the fourth Ennead, 
Translated by 8! Mackenna, 
lO TZin. pp. dda. pad. 
—— Ennéedes iii, Edited and translated into French by BE. 
Bréhier, [Association Guillaume Budé,| 
8 G}in. pp. 320.. Paris. 1995, 
Plutareh. Lives, tranelated with notes and o [ifs of Plutarch by 
J. Langhorne and W. Langhorne. 
YX 6fin, pp. xxiv+-748: 1868. 
—— The Roman Questians. A new translation with introductory 
essays and a running commentary. By H. J, Ruse. 
Oo Bj in. pp. 230, Oxford, 1994, 
Id, Another copy: 


Polybius. The Histories, vol- iv. Edited and tratalaved by W.R, 
Paton. [Loeb Classical Library] 
6] t}in. pp 585, 1995. 
Suck [Deuter _ platonic! opuscula trina. Hd. A, 


Naunck, 
ix isa pp. xiiv + 235, Leipaic. 1860. 
j Cacuariensis, Anecdota, Hd. M. Kraschoninnikoy. 

10% Of in. pp. lxxiv+- 208, Turisvi, [= Dorpat.] Pegg. 
Feet ene as B Deing yolie FLosb 
. Classical Library. ] « B in. ee: 4). 1024. 

. : yrital poems of 


Oe Gin. pp: bexvin + 80. Oeford. 1931 
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Sappho. The Songs of Sappho, Edited and translated by Mf AL Miller 
and 0. At. Robinson. 
Ox Tin. pp.ziv+ 496, Lexington, Kentucky, 192. 
—_— Ramxsox (DM) Sappho und lar influence 
. 7) x hpinm pp siz. 1920. 
fi. Another copy. 


‘Sophocles. The Antigone. Translated by BR. 0, Trevelyan. 
8% td in.. pp. O.. 1024, 
Strabo. The Geography of Strabo. With an Enplish translation ly 
HB. L. Jones, vol. iti [Loch Classical Labrary,] 
6) x 44m. pp. obT. Pett. 
fides. History. &d, C. Haile, 2 vols. 
62 < 42 in. pp. iv + 400 (ay. per vol). 
ee Leipeic, 190) -15. 
Xenophon, Scripta minora. Edited and translated by H.C, Marchant. 
| (Loeb Classical Library. ] 
of X abin, pp sivit+ 4, 12h. 
——— Memorabilia. £d.C. Riba. (Greek text with notes in Catalan.| 
| | o> Gfin. pp.iv-+ 195, Barcelona. 1025, 
Zosimus. Historias, graece et Intine, Hd. J. F. Reitemeier. 
Six Sin pp. meevili-- G18. Leisic. i7c4. 





Scriptores Historiae Augustae. With an English tramslation by 
D. Mage; TL. [Loah Classical Tabrary. ) 
Gf > 44in, pp. xiv #85. 1924. 


Ambrose, Saint. Sancti Ambrosi oratio dir obit Theodosit. Edited 
amd trinalated by Sister MD. Mannix, 
9} <6} in sep 166, Washington, D.C. 1920. 
ws, Kira, Supplementary Publications. 16, ¢ur Ge- 
sthishtechreibung wnd Weltanschanung dee Amonianiis 
Mareellinus- $4 % 6) in pp. 106, Leipeio. 1028. 
French by Pode Labpielle. [Asmocistion Guillaumn Budé.] 
Tho Nin. pp. a32. Paria 1025. 
anus. Lonene (0.) Vorliufiges zu Cacline Aurelianns. [Siichs. 
“Akad. d. Wissenschaft. Philol-hist. Klass 17 (|):] 
| BP Gin, pp is. Leipeio. 192%, 
3} % Sein. pp. 185, Barcelona and Berlin. 1922. 
‘Catullus, The Poems of Cutullin done into Engitsh vere by #. 
| Mactiaghten. 
~ 7 x4bin.. pp vit 157. Cambridge. 1925, 
Carmen Ixiv- A prothalamium for Peleus and Thetis, Trane 
lated by U.P. L. Dennis. Tx Sin, pp. Ik 1936. 
—— 'Docwsrr (E. 8.) Catullus in Eogliah Pootry.. | 
o> 8in pp. vii+ 119. Northampton, Mnaa, 1220. 
Celsius; A: Cornelii Celat de modicine libri octo. Ad, ©, Daremberg. 
i} < Hin. pp. zhi-+ 405. Leipsic. 1509. 
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Cieero. De Finibius i; ii, Ed. J. g. Reid. 
S25) in. pp: viii -- 239. Cambridge. 1925.. 
fd. Another eopry, | 
Cyprian, Saint. Saint Cypricn, Correspondance |, Texte dtabli et 
teuluit mr fe chanome Bayard. [Association Guillaume 
| Budé] 8 y Stim. pp. ly +10) feeres, Paris: 1928. 
Ennius, The Annuals of Quintos Enning, Ed. E. M. Steuart. 
S™ Shin. pp. ix +946, Cambridge. 125. 
Frontinus. The stratavems and the aqueduct of Rome; With an 
Englisli tanslation by ( KE. Bennett. [Loeb Classical 
| Library.] Gj] < 4)in,. pp. xl +484. 1595. 
Gaza (Theodore) Do Pato, Edited and translated by J. W. Taylor. 
$f < thin. pp, 29, Toronte. 1035, 
Geraldini, Antonio. The Eclogurs of Antonio Geraldini., Edited, 
with introduction and motes by W. PL Mustard, 
fe X Din. pp. Bt. Baltimore 1994, 
Horace. Witte (K.) Der eatirendichter Horaz. 
. OF bin, pp. 39. Eriangen. 1023. 
Luean, Pharsalia, Translated into English prose by H. ', Riley. 
7% 4} in. pp. xi +497. Joos, 
Lucretius, De rerum natars, With an English translation by 
| W, TLD. Rowse. [Loeb Classical Library,| 
_ OFX 4hin. pp: xix nse, i994. 
Dererum natura }, Books | and 2. Commentaire exigstique 
et cmtique, By A. Ernunt and E. Robin. [Association 
Guillanme Budé.} TZ > 5 in, Pp. i. Parte. J9o5. 
- Epiprams. Translations and imitations by A. L. Francis 
aul A. F. Tatom, ; 

- SE x Bin. pp. wii -b 245. Cambridge, 1924. 
——- The Twelve Books of Epigrams. Translated by J. A. Pott and 
| FLA, Wright. **< 6in, pp. xiv 40g: (1025. ] 
Petronius. ‘The Cena Trimalehionis of Potronius together. with 

Srseca's Apocolocyntosi and 2 selertion of Pompeian 
insoriptions. Eu. W.-H: Sedgwink 
2% Sim. pp. 46. Oxford, 1995. 
Plautus. Comordiac, fy. A. Fleckeisen. | 
‘} > 4) in. pp. sxx + 604. Leipain, 1850, 
——— Psevpo-Pracres.. [a prix des ities (esinariaj, Edited 
anil translated into Franch hy L. Hayet anil A; Freté. 
[Association Guillanme Buds.) 
_ 8X bin. pp. isn 118 leaves: Paria. 1925, 
Pliny. Epistularum [bri novem—EKEpistularum ad Trajanum liber 
Pohegyrious. Kd H. Keil. 
| | 7x 4} in. pp. xij 914, Leipaic, 1853. 
—— Feluet letters of Pliny the Younger, qj. A.J, Church and 
W, J. Brodzihb. Wx Glin, pp. ay + 97¢, 1872. 
Seneca. Tragedies, j, Hercule furieox—les Troveuies—Les Phéni- 
cientes—Malde—Phiire. Texte établi et traduit par LL. 
Herrmann. [Assoviation Goillaume Bude.] 
rc 2 Bhim, pp. xvi 998, Parts, 024 
—— Briefe an Lucilius, ii, German tranalation wd notes by O. 
Apelt, TX Gin. pp. viii +. agg. Leipsic. 1924. 





Suetonius, De qrmmmaticis ef rhetoribus, Ad. R. P. Rebioson. 
10+ 6b in, pp. 80. Pars. 1025. 
Annals, Ed. H Furneaux. 2 vola. 
9 DP in. pp. Gh) up vol). Oxfonl. TShi-91, 
—— Annales xin-xvi, Edited translated into French by 
H. Goclzer, [Association Guillaume Burlé,] 
& Glin, pp. 362. Por 1025. 
—— Pirew (S.) De Taeiti apuil Polonos notitin saceutis: xv—xvii- 
[Ex comment. philolog. Koa xxvii. 1925.) 
_ Si x Gin. pp. Bh Leopalia 1925. 
Velleius (M. Pateroulus) Historis mana Ef. F. Haase, [Peub- 
ner text.) 7x 44hin.- pp vit 24, Leino, 185]. 
rgil. Opera, Bd, J. Conington.. 3 vols. 
Oo Sein, pp. xxxiil-- 00 (av. per-vol). 1660-75. 
——§— Bioliques. Edited and translated into French by: IL Gonlzer, 
(Association Cnullaumne Bude, j 
8x Odin. pp.l78. Paris. 1925, 
—_ Sinvumy (F. W.) ‘Virnil’s Verse Technique. [Washington 
University Studies, vol. xii. Humanistic Sertes, Xo. 1.) 
T= Thin, ppd. Washington. [924 
Vitruvius. Backes (W.) Vitrav und dio Poliorketike:—Vitrav und 
die christliche Antike. Bantechnisches aus der Literatur des 
Altertums. 104% Thin. ppox+ 101. Berlm, 1926, 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 


Liddell (H.. G.) and Seott (R.) A Greek-English Lexicon. A new 
edition revised. and augmented throughout: by H, Stuart 
Jones. Part 1. A. Arefiairw. 
Ix Din, pooxiv+ 192, Oxfonl 19235. 


Laurand (L.) Manuel deg é¢tuilea greeques et latmes, Fasc. 3. 
~~ Grammaire historique greeque. Ord ed, 
Sx Ohim pp. 123. Paris, 1924. 


Autran (C,) Introduction a !'étade critique du nom propre grec. 
(3 famnicules). 11 8}im. pp. 40, “Paris. 
Kalitzounak! (J, E.) “Esrutieoi Eoawras. 
- a) <x Gin. pp. 115, Athens. 1922. 
Patton (J. 5.) New Light iv Philology. (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
23 (3).| 9% Gin, pp, 12 [024 


Velsen (R. yon) De titulorum Arcudiae flexione et copia verborum, 
al” lps ox Gin, pp. wii B84. Berlin. 1917. 


wate (J. PB.) A short guide to the secentustion of ancient trieek, 
8] < Goin, pp. O68, 1024, 

____ Gn andient Greek accentuation. [Procosdingy of the British 
Academy, 11.] Of x 6) im. pp. 62. 125. 


Game (J, B.) Teaching High-echool Latin. | 
| The Bin, pp xit hl. Chiemgo, 1925. 
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axxiv 
Naim (J. A.) Latin Prowe Composition. ae 
L 7§ Shin, pp, ix + 168, Cambridge: 1925. 
Nutting (H. ©.) The Latin aindfetinal sentence, | 
#P x 6hm. pp. 185. Berkeley, California, 1925_ 





Polheim (K.) Die lateiniseky Remprova, 
| , | Nt < Cin, pp. xx4-539,, Berlin, 129. 
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Coptica 11, Pistic Ropliia. By C, Schmidt 
Ol < Gin. pp. an ii. Eantia 1925. 
Ejtrem Magical Pa [Papyri Oslomnses, i] 
) ia lof} x 7m. pp. 161, Qulo.. 1995. 


Catalogue des manuserits alehimiques grees. 


4. Les Parisini. By 73 Tabiqruo. 
Lea MSS. dey Cosrannies. By M. Dpicourt. | 
O> Gin.; pp. viii + 3). Brossela. 1924. 
British tales, 
iii, Les MBS. des sles britannique. By D. W, Singer, 
Les recettes alchimiques du Codex Hilkamicus. By 0. 
Lagerecrantz. % Gin. pp. 84. Brussels. 1994. 


Sap cD RNIN Sern Tg egy Fe mages Mei 
generous donation of the President, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Binoe the list was set np. turiber generous donaiion, comprising his Homeric 
Library, has been reosived tram Dr. Walter Leal. The majority of thees books 
already available for study. and the complete list will appear in the next 
actesstan list. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES* 


* Copine of the Catalogue (with all sseesiion ate acted) may he lua, ptios dy. Hil, 
of interleaved! Gs, 





For information on Sets of Slides #e2 end of this feat. 
pe 
The Hast, 
C8258 (Ur, Ziggurat, with courtyard in front, 


esa » SW. faced, 
Cp, gateway Ieading to temple of Nirgal, 


‘gra, 
C44 Jerusalem, tlic Chinrdan Toph, 
elias ‘ a" »  ettrance. 
cs271 - Lie University (from a cravings), 
B34 Maschatea facade in eit, general pew, 
BkO47 vi Ts ae =F rr} 
BSas * - drag, 


BAva0 

Osh Palin yra, atoliway wrtths iaritone in danger 

fe a | ry fugue, showing Hlorigow eral irae! by paxlineent, 

C314 Ak-chebir: ‘Tonih of Naai oddin Khodja (° Nowtradin Kortane "), 
C316 Angora, temple of Aumrtua 

CIsih enterica wall, 

(32) ‘Kania (Telecoms i rVateene with nesyee aid palace of Alasdein, 
CI318 uo portal of the Enereeh inpsqum (EAs, xxi, pil, die, 3), 
casio « Mosque Of Alooddm, inierinr, 

ex320 « Fokke of Mevliri dorvishes. 


Conatintinople. 
The following are tetum from the Atii of the Bullitia of the Kusrian Archasological 
fevetitnte uz Connantinaple, 

C2010 Kahriyeh — or Church of the _— Phan (pl. #0), 

o20oa as “4 - View (pl. 68,5, 

e2iuyy ab #F as ™ he View (pe. Oo}, 

CfiWis a a ne et a Archivelt » Clint end Angola (pl. Ba). 
bret] - bs - es " Tee oapitala (pl. BS). 


Clt4l Tele! Amarns. View of the * mangers” 
ctia? ap ae Anteopes murved im" manger." 


chy 
enans 
coke 


one 


e24ns 


lv 
Cnossos. Magaxme with pithor 
a Villa Aruvzine. 
. Minoan ram: ateppod totervale for draining off floc eater, 


ae 1 on aniergrounl fountain chaniber, ; 
restoration of uidat Iumae. showing frieze of binis, 


Tasted tha Phoenike of St. Twul, the E. horton. 


ii rh be ihe two oer bases. 


Fetanuta. 
Corin : Palacokastritad monastery. gonoral view, 
: - i“ the comrtyired. 
in fram the Achilleion, 
L Avhitieion, statue of Achillea, 
oa an Taw im qmrilinn. 
ns ery of women ab Pelleka. 
Dalos: the vave-tomple from within, 
a hooge-with tmoadis Mor. 
Ithaca, lawiting stage. 
. ‘cnatla of S. Goorge. 
“ 1 - coast view fron. 
- view on ro) to Stan. 
a Vathy. 
Malta + Goxo, interior of the procinot. 
_ Moaidra : bird's eye view, 





North Greeee. 
Chasroneia, the theatre. 
Delphi, tample of Apallo. 
- entrance to precinet. 
 Argive heron. 
Meteora, view of Kalubaka, 
= othe bygounamns. 
" monktery Of H, Stephancn. 
ee rT Rarinam, Trow telow, 
et oe memninnt im met. 


of, dvelg unstctss” Neal, 


- Qrcborasnes, door of tholes from within, 


ivios, Lakh, ploughing sono. 
. R fe rome to Agmmian. 
Thebes, general view. 
lihena, bf, 
Acropolis: medal in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
ape plan, showing route of Pousanias (Joliet, 34, pl. 2), 
ae cew fram Ue air, 
Tampte iil Nike Apteros, from E... 


Farther : teolel in the Metropolitan Mumnim of Art, New York. 
Parthwnon 1 interior tooking K- 


-- fnindalions, jriciion of oll ami new Parthenon. 
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cacy 
e471 
cay 
C3267 
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The Erechitheios from &.W. 

7 Korat Porch Irom §.W, 
Peirasus, view from the wir. 
Phyle, N.W. angle of Ue fortress. 


Pelopontueseus, 


| Corinth, the temple view looking EL 


Mistra, church of Pantanages ¢ Oper neil wrceides, 
Mycanse, pislon-pite in X, wall. 
Olympia : tomple of Zeus, fallen drome. 
oF Tire to stadin.. 
: festoretion Of the site (Gardiner, (Nynpia, Hg: 3). 


‘Sparta, Avropotis: plan and section of ram exeayated, 1925, 


u Byxantine ehnienh, plan. 
ad theatre, SE. ongle, looking Ni. 
+ ~  W-. portion of caveu, showing uutaide atuirwuy 
Strz au! Mi, Ohalrive, | a a 
Tiryns, tiaircase on W. aidi, 
‘Htawe.. 
Palatine, Lupercal amd early fortifications 
 « Aner Rotien hot romabrocted on Palatine: 
Form of Angugiue ae it aboolsd appar when meavated {Lhand portion.) 


P Hans oa To ae ana . - sduimrtal 
vie tan of Fortine Virila after dleyeanne, " porticn, | 
fhe Panthoon restored. (Model in the Metron Vos of Art. XS 
Catucorb af & Doenitille + looilne of petit ter Mustum of Art, New York } 
" “ 0 murcesmelieeres, 
aa ca ihe ohapwol., 
- = " mulnanice to gallery, 
" ii ad LET. 


ae ae enilory th areosdlium 1 lors 
¥ “B Cullietres = clihiviiiain, a 


au ie 72 oF 
Campagna Florina, (hetohest fuat. 


| flalif, ete, 
Ancona : Arch of Trjat, 
Matapontum : ''l'avuto dei Palais,” 
Ostia, Tample in the Vimess dedi Corporagions, 
Casa di Diana froin main rund, | 
an ie from snie ron, 

(ter 'di Epaplendite wxterior, 

ai 'F courtyard. 
. Thhernka, 
7rm » Ortygia Cree Ni. 

ee -Eterpnlirn, 


Z£iea 


| | a. «frien, 
Douges : aya, Tomgite pale Of Caselli. 
El Djem, he amphitheatre =-viow adress atenn, ativwing the comtral opening 
ua ‘_ uteriar of the central, ; 
" “ view of part af the euditarum. 
‘ f4-, a fe = ni.” 


ie bathe of Beplinketeease columns emerging ferns sees! 
he vollectian od meulptores, as excavated, 
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se 


“Timgad, gate of Tebesa. 


~ lutrines. 


Cattar, the ehureli. 


Perasto : the episcopal palace. 


Pola, Forum with Templo. of Angestun and Palio Comrmtmala 


ee «= temple od Alito, front beobvitial. 
. triumphal arch. 
» Porta Cocaren, from Wi 
. Bésilica Urbann, aope of narthex, 
, block of archiveve m the theatre. 
the aretan, SW, tower, 

t- arch atl pase go. 
Ragusa, the hari, 


‘Salona, auphitheatre, E. entrance. 


SW. portion of eared. 


) vats aie : listtiour, gener! vier, 


= the palace, riatored. 

aa Golden Gate, exter. 

* interior. 

i Miasidaion tevethewhral ) from N.E. 

oe tlie perketvie, enrernl view, 

and MN. seule of Meowolelim jeathobra)). 
o = a colum lately cleared | 125}. 

a Templo of Acseulipias (haptistery) and mMrTnpMartile 
ce ro ee rT enbratce. 


_ +e 


(igi 
Trieste : &, Giusto, the pampanils. 
i Rowan arch from XN, 


‘Zara: column in Piszza Dandoto, 


+ ws with adjacent founulations. 
7 peti m Piases delle Erbe. 


Crout., 


Arles, the arena: genera) view of ivterror. 
. Palace of Cemumtartinan,’ ape of lathes, 
» the eemetery of Aliwranr pe 
Nimes, the anphitheatre, 
a Ronen bette. 
ie Temple of Dinwa, etree. 
Tw intervr. 
Oresas, dhe theatre, feterior wre, 
Pont da Gard, from the arr. 


St Remy, the arch and monument 


Arutam. 


The Yontinger Map +t Hertish portion of Watling Strent. 
e« IUhetrative duane. 
Blackstone Edge (Lane), Homan rovacd_ 
Canterbury, At. Augnetine's, Lotheire's epiti pli. 
Chedworth, the Reman villa, hyperenits, 
et revtoretiony anil plan. 
Scarborough, Roma emgtin) wtaticn. 


buck podinsent Intely cleared (1825). 
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e2s47 
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e235) 
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 Bacriflon of ball | 


byiir 


Inscriptions. 
Cnoapos, erchaic Grosk inecription, . 
Olympia. Inseription recording the throw of Bybon, (Gardiner, COlympan 
fig. Bi.) 
Sparta : (rene six inacribed bocks in situ. 
—. inscription on bronze plate from thoetre. 


Girancester, so-called Roman eros-word. 
Ninias : monuments to glaidlintora, 
- monuments to an Addile and a Decurion. 


Cicero, De Republica (with palumpesst of Augustin’s commentary on Paalma), 
Livy, filth-centery oncial. 
Virgil, Gergica, fourth wentury. 


‘Sculpture, Afodelfing, ete. 
Sarre ea relied, youthful malw figure, with headidrese of lips, againat 4 
fora! backprotmd. 


Cooewoe: Ivory figure of e ball fighter, 
eae! Hime heed norved from thigh bone of # marnmuth, 


“ an a (profile view |. 
, . Copper relial :| young bull. 
« ‘Ler cotta (purines, maske, wto. 


Alben Hills, bart ure from the. I 

Cnoseos, votive vyesst! nontainmg primitive image. 

Myomnane, alabaster vase with three large handles 

Peruvian pottery from Chicama. 
Painting. 

Cnossos : fresey, birds; dotuil of fresco in guest-howw on Minow road, 
field Work, 

Funerary balance from Myconae : reatored ciel fig. #0), 


Baleetion of gold dies from shalt graves, Mycena 
Gold cup with rosettea j Cicheniserun: A pain 5.7 94, fg. #44}. 


Come, #fc. 


: Pait aia signet ring: drawing of impression (J.775., lv, Hy. 55). 


Ball fighting anene (7.8, xtv, pl. I, 1). 


ws ra 2). 
Lian tearing ra ; i : oh 
=r Te aa be 4 


| Hero apoaring im | a ob). 
7 Sete! poc:less anil attendants (JES, xtv, pl. IY, J}. 


Geiddess ponring lihathon i a i" 2) 
»  taimg from sarth | be! al ah 
” ae ue “ 4). 


To betwoon swans - = ae 


#282 Heroand ephins incombat =! sly, gl. TH, 1), 
92283 Combat of archors (7 we 7 
C3284 Vengeancd on guilty lovers = [ rT r 3}, 
03265 Combat botwean fwe warriare | om Fige. 0). 


‘$343 Archaic painted Ionic capital, Ath. Nat. Mus. 
e260 Architectural terra-cottas from Acropolis of Sparta. 
e24a0 - " a Ville Papa Ginko. 


« Sculpture. 
Fifth Cemtury, 
vue Archale branze Athena from the Acropolis at Sparte (drawing). 
e502 Warrior, foond at Sparta: * head and torss, 
caii5 ve em a * howl (three-quarter fare to right). 
rsa = = » © teft leg. 
c3240 Olympian pedituent. Hepd of * Kiailess* in profils,* 
eatin = Olympinsd Metape- Haad of Athena from Motope of Stymmphatian Birds * (Gardiner, 
“Olympia. trontiapiecs). 
ci446 Parthenon, E. pet, “Thecus ** (three-quarter face view), 
Cath) Amazon preparing 16 lenp. Museo Capitalino.* 


Fourth Century. 


02348 Aphrodite of Cnitus, ‘The IM. hoad : fall face,* 

2338 #8 ‘a a Lhres-quiarter tao ti right.* 

er “L et i profile la right.,* 

o1263 Bronze statoctte of » young athlete found in ses weer Marathon. 

C3476 Marble figure * of the same type as the brome ephébua [ram Marathon, B.M 
3233 The Apoxyomenoa of Lyaippus : profile view." 


Hallentetic and Noman, 


 G247S “Bronze atatuette : young recumbent wounded giant. Pe Bd 
e231 Apollo citharoedns, as found at Loptie Magna. 
‘B0201 Veetal Virgin * from the Ramen Fors. 
72a) Vestal Virgin.” Mus. ‘Terme, Rome. 
o1255 A Reman charinteer." Mus. Vat., Rome. 
“7933 The *Aodile.’ Mus, Cap., Re 


Reme. 
#50)4 Lower part of group of Emperor (7) snd captive. Pola Ste" 


eliefr, elf poericale, 
C1200) Stele of King Ur-Engzr,* Cr. 
* . detmil. 


@i2s0 Archaic tald bead * im profile (part of m mteld). Ath. Nat, Mua (1). 
czast Athens, Wall of Themistoches Basia (abowing athletes wrestling) dm ettn, 
q 78) Pheidian stele from Angina * |Gardser, Sculptured Tombs, pl 14). 
Relief of a mounted bearded cavaliar.* Waticnz ‘Collignaw I, p. 146). 
E2252 Stelo from fisms” (Conse, So. 1055 j, 


clan) Stale of Agacton.® Athnus (Conge, No. 027) 
CMl Female figure aguinat w brokgreumd uf deanthes, surmounting @ tomb." Ath. 
Wai Mua, 744 (Gardner, Seafptured Tonle, Hg. 40). 
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Freee from Aphrodisias * a re-erected mm British Mason, ; 
Roman sateophagus,* Phaedra aml Hippolytus. Arles Museum. 


 Heed-of Brutua* Naples Mua 


Decorative Hrouze Werk, 


Archaic brome: from Acropolis at Sparta: animalé and @plin. 
Misetlanoone small urchaio bronzes irom Acropolis at Sparm. 
Augural bani Press Neri. 

Bronze head of « wolf from Kemi. 


Arthuc tere-onttg fread, Solin. 
Arhme pamted terre-cotte famute head, Sparta. 
Btatintte = fave blewigne Mute, Cambrilgs, Fitewillian Min. 
Torrms-cotta relief: the Hippodrome, a chariot tarnitig the poet (B.M. Guide, 
fig, G2). 
Multiple Romai lamp from Acropolis at Bpatia tdravemnys 
Vases. 
7 = etm of orignal Vase, 
" =edemats reprofuction of the pictars sulject. 
Tank figured, 

Cortithian alabastrem:" revellers (Hope Collestion, No. |}. 
Weighing eeeoo) Amphors (Hope Collection, No, 19), 


Had fiqgurnt. 
Dionyses ancl Pan" (huirlesqued). Krater (Hape Collection, No, 274), 
Manned dimomg befor altar. Kraier (Hope Collection, No. $17), 
Eros pormiie youths, Krater (Hope Uollertion, No. Loi), 
krow between Maenacts and Sutyrs * (Hope Collection, No. M0), _ 
Triptolaniom oi tht goede Amphors ioe Volloction, No, FB), 


Cirs-COt0) (0 lites) The rapo of the Leukippictae,* Hope Collection, Ne. 110). 


Q 378 
Citin 
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cre) 


ato 


ct heplite and Peruan standord-bearer.4 Oe Louvre (Pottier, Dowriv, 

20). 

Warriors castmyg jote before statu.  Kinter (Hope Colleetion, No, 140), 

Two eoutiiryom* = Potike (Hope Collection, No, 0%). 

aie eoone > * jocky meted with maid) anil ten loys, Reader (Hope Collection, 
oo, s(t). 

Lady dancdng among floral decoretione® . Pelike (Hope Collection, No. 2414; 


(Copramtaretineenps fea Moseine of the Kakeireh ‘cain or Church of the Chores, From the 


cont 
eto 


old55 


fine of the Bulletin of the ussian Archqealogiend | fretinite of Constimtineplr, 
The Christ (pl), ‘ 


Mery mot Chee Infart Caria (ph 2). 
Anninnmiion to 3t. Anne {pl 214. 


Alary teeetving the wool for weaving the veil of the T Io (pl. Bal. 
Joseph and Mary ou their way to Jerasilesn (pl 42}. ee 


Painting. 


ae ee crrvcengas te etereeD mer ee chair hemd. 
is ai a _ fomale portrait heal 
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Naturus, freeo, Eseapo of St. Paul from Damuscus, 
Rome, Porta Salarin Hypogewm. Birds at fountam.. 
Artormn. 


| av ad Tt] 


Cuidus. Obverse of imperial sain ehowing the Aphrodite of T'racxiteins, 
Cine #208 Minowiur mn ruct Th Bee et a) im Lak Ly rartli (AM, d*ad ory Crate, fl. iv, fg. aj. 
T Mitre ate Laliprinth (eM. Cal., Crete, pl wi, lig. a}. 





o No.l, Portraiture, 
= No, ii, Histovinal Types, verious 
087, 1108, E147, EST), 
Badrisn No. ii,  Hintoriea! ‘Tirpes, variina (Cohen, 491, 592, 673, 050, 1219, 
1285, 1464). | 
Hadrian No. ie, Historical Types, varionw (Coben, 218, 437, S02. 370. FM 
46), 433, 39%, O17, 1010, LOS, 1300), 
Hadrian No. v. Historical Types, Provmoars apd Aries (Cohen, SH, 200, G56, 
Big, 7S, UEA9). | 
Hadrian No. vi. Historical Types, various (Cohen, 617, 1583, l40t, }a2ds, 1492, 
aed, Tsay), 
Hadrian So. vil. 
_}423, 1447). 
Hadrion No, viii, Historical Types, Farcesmlon Typos (Cation, 3, 300. 350, THB, 
fone, 1204, (L. Aeliua) 62). | 
Hadrian No. ix. Histovionl Typos, Coneromition Types (Cohen, 128, 270 (Sabina | 
sg 64; Hadras, Trojan (Ploting), 2) | 
Republican Types No.i. To ilinstrate chronology, o. 215-130 me. (Geucher, I, 
(604, 770, BOT, Ol, M41, O52, 1005). . 


fCohem, 16%, 107, 614, 1081, 1084, 


Historion! Types, various (Cohen, 420, 013, 014, B42, 040, 1TH, 


mblican Types No, ii. Tu illustrotea minid, cc. 125-116. m.c. [Grosber,: |, 
— dish; IJ. 512. 532, 540, 0, 655, 020). . 


can Tspes No, iii, To Ulnatrite m 
229u, S358, Seed, 4100, 4204, d200; ET, Ea} 
Coins. Ird—-ith Gentory 4-0. Dlenomimeticns. 
Coinages of the Weet. Sth an! Gth Centuries a. 


ing oll ippes (Crusher, I, 271) 


paar ae hae ae 





Citeek, 

Bradfield = pertormmnne of Agurmertiitn. 

Soltiers of the Heyal Gourd (teeep. King George) danwmg. 

Cronp of shepherds at Stratos (Acarturmin 

Fhvetduan ot work on the Perthencs freee (after Aleun-'Taoikeina ), 
Floman 

Caligula’s galley (after SMasueind), 

ayer rechtiniraotion of a hypocaust. 

A Gynaecenm (after Boulanger), 

Modes of hair-drecsmg (five heade in tho Mua, Naz, Rome). 

Woman's mir found m eine coffin at York 


SETS OF SLIDES. 


Tax main collection of some 7000 lantern elidee can. byw drawn on in any quantity, 
large or anil, far Jectuting on practically any branch of clawieal archaeology. For those 
who have opportunity, no method la so satisfactory us to come in person to the Library, 
and choose the elidea from the pictures there arranged in a mubject. onder, 

But the following sets of alides, complete with texte, will be found useful to those 
lovturers who have not facilities for choosing: their own slides, Tho thanks of tho Society 
ure accorded those who have tea at the pang of undertaking the not easy task of telling 
di plain tile on the subjects with which thoy are most familiar 10.4 general audiqnen 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can alao be lent from the 
library to lecturers in advanos of their Jerturen. 


LUST OF SETS 
Tha Prehallenic Age (no text). 
pe Cecernmng ot ere eae Toynbes). , 


« Foray |. 
The Parthenon (A. H. Suiith). 
Grek Vases (MA. 1}. Hraunholts}. 
Some Coins of Sicily (tz. F. Hill}, 
Gresk Papyri (H. F. Bell), 
Olpmpda and Greek Athlotice (E. i, Gardiner), 
Alexander the Groat (1), G. Hogarth), 
The Travels of St. Paul (no toxt). 
. Ths Ancient Theatre (J. ‘I’. Sheppard}, 
Daily Life, Greek ino text}, 
Daily Lite, Homan (mo text). 
Rome (fH. M. Laat), 
The Roman Fortum (G, H. Halli). 
The Roman Forum, for mivnnced students (T. Aahby). 
The Palatiag and Capitol (T', Ashtyy’), 
The Vis Appin (Rh. Gardner). 
The Roman Campagna {T. Ashby). 
Roman Portraiture (Mra 5. Arthur Strong). 
Horace jt). 1. Hallam }. 
Pompeii (A. vax Buren}, 
Ostin (T. Ashby). 
Sicily (H. FE. Batler}, 
Timgad (H. E. Butler}. | 
Roman Britain (Moriimnr Wheeler}, 
The Roman Wall (RK. (). Coliingewood), 


The mete consizt of ube 60 careinily seleoted sides, and the cost of hire, inchuding 
potiage to medtinbers, ja da Add, 
Appitmetion should bo made to; 





The Assatant Librarian, 
Helleule Society, 
SO, Bedford Squure, Witt 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


NOTION TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





Tru Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and haa receivell the approval of the Council. 

Tn consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of » compromise, and in most cases considerable 
jatitude of naage is to be allowed. 


(i) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet scoording to the practice of educated Romans of the Augnustan age. 
Thus « should be represented by ¢, the vowels and diphthongs, v, as, 04, ov, 
by y, ae, os, and w respectively, final -vs and -w by -v¢ and -nn, and -pos 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong es, it is felt that ei is moro suitable 
than’ « ori, although in names like Iaodices, Alexandria, 
where they are conaecrated by nzage, ¢ oF i should we preserved ; 
ale words ending in -eiov must be represented by um. 

A certain amount ‘of discretion must be allowed in wing the 
6 terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself wares 
6r prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
he followed as far as possible in -e and -@ terminations, 
et, Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure nam 
ending in -pos, as Adaypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on ia to be preferred 
to -o for names lik Dyon, Hreron, except in & name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic, 

Names which have scquired @ definite English form, euch as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It i hardly necessary to point out that forms like Herules, 
Merewry, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena, 

ane 


xiv 


(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such es 
Nike, Homonaia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should gecents, especially the circumflex, be written over. 
vownls to show quantity, | 


(4) Tm the ease of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of perscnifications or technicyl terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, & being used for «, oh for y, but y and u being substituted 
far v and ov, which are misleading in English, ey., Nike, aporyomenos, 
diadumence, rhyton. | 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greele 
words in common English use, such as aegis, aymeposiwin. It 
is ale necessary to preserve the use of ov for ov m a 
certain oomber of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gerousia. 


(6) The Acting Editonal Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor, All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the zystem approved by the Counci!, are requested to inform 
thé Editora of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In eddition tu the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Stullies are requested, so far us possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions -— 


Quotaiions from Ancient aml Moderna Authorities. 

Names of authors sheuld not be underlined; tithes af books, articles, 
penodicals or other collective publicationy should bé underlined (for ttalies}. 
Tf the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
comammed, the latter should he bracketed. Thue: 


Six, Jahrb. xvii, 1908, pp. He, 
Six, Profogenes (Jahrb, xvi. 1003), p. 34 


But os o rule the aborter form of citation ia to be preferred, 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line; eg. Dittenb, Syl? 128. 
, 


Ina 
Titles of Pericdical and Collectrre Publicatiane, 
The following abbreviations aré suggested, as already in more or less 


genera! nee, Th other cases, no abbreviation which ia not readily identified 
ahould be employed. 


A.K.A. = Artidologiech-epigraphisehe MittheTmngen. 
Ani. Jo Annall cell’ Teatitute. 
deck, Ane. = Archiologizebor Anzoignr (Boibiatt eum dahrinch). 
Arch, Zeit. = Archiologwehe Zeitung, 
Ath, Mitth, = Mitthoilniniget: thes Jivntachey Acch, Tout, Athenianbe Abt beiling, 
Baumeister == Vauneister, Limkmaler dee Liiatiachen Aliertus. 
B.C.A. = Dalletin dy Correspondance Hoallnninjun, 
Bort. Vaa = Purtwiogirr, Besclircitmng der Vanetmemm ting et Berlin. 
(BoM. Broce = British Museum Oataligue of [ronzes, 
BL. = Botiah Museun Catalogne of Greek Coins. 
BLM. Taser, = Greek tnecriptions in Vie British Moen 
BM, Vases = Pritioh Miseum Catalogie of Vases, 150, ete. 
8.8.8. == Anna) of the Diritish Schoolat Athos 
Bull 2. J. = Ballettino dell’ Institute. 
Cu. = Corpus [esoriptionam traqranun. 
‘C26. = Corpus necriptionmn Latinarn, 
Ol, Rev = OW) Berieee, 
OR, dent, Jur. == Comptes Benilia ilo TAoadéinie des Tamorptions.: 
Dar.-Sact = Daremberg-Sagtio, Dintionnairg des Antypuiten. 
Diitenh. Fy = Ditwenborger, Sylloge lescriptionum (rraccarim:. 
Ep. “Apy. = “Eaauenls “Apgasthepurk. 
G7, = Gallits, Sammlung der Oriechinobon Diniekt-Inachriften. 
Goris, A. F. = Gerhard, Ansericsine Visontiliter, 
GOLA, = Uittingisehs Gelohrte Anrtger. 
LG.= fnacriptiones Gracie, t 
J.G.4, = Tei), Thscriptionne Graeese antiquisaimar. 
Jokré: == Jahre dea Tivutachen Archielomecton brossisieta 
Jadiresh, = Jatonaliette des Gestinreichlachen. Ares dp 
JS <= Jonmal af Hellenie Stuilies, 
‘Le Bae-Waihl. = Le Bas: Wuidington, Vorage Archiotogique. 
Michel =< Mickel, Recueil d'Tnsorptinns grooqune. 
Aon, i. dh = Morntmenti ell!" Treo t tants 
Miller. Whee, <= Miller-Wicevler, Deniiniller det alien Runst, 
Mux Marbles = Collection of Anotont Marbles in the Brith Magen, 
Neue Jadrb, bt, Ati. = Neyo dulabaiohnr fir daa kilawiteche Alertiin. 
Nw Jakrk, Pt = Nene Jahrbiches fir Phitlolagie 
) Tw attention of cootritators ie called to ihe tact thu the tithe of the-rolimes af ihe tecoml 
game of the Gorgas nf Greult Tnecriptiima, puileliaded by tue Promiusa Acmleny, liars mow been 








changed, as fetlows — 
fc, (= tne: Aisiogn pnuo Koulisthd votwetlore: 
- Iba « ketal que et liter Biel ann, ol Anguatl tempore, 
«= Sit= « a ‘Gotatia Romane. 
=» Ve Arges. 
a « VEL= ,, Megntidis et Boootlas. 
oe ee Greetian Septentricmulia. 
- Kil. = " (null. Marie Anpach yrsetes Peluin 


levi 


Num. Che. = Numismatic Chromite, 
Pauly-Wieowa = Pauly-Wiswywa, Real-Encyolopidie der classiechen Alvertumswiserm: 


Rae, Arck. = Revue Archéstogig ihe. 

Res: Bi, Gr, = Rovyue des Ktwles Grooques, 

Kee, Nom. = Rovus Numisinatique. 

fev, Philol, = Revue de Philologie. 

fat, Me = Livinisehes Moveum. 

Hida. Mili, == Mittheilungens dds Deutsch Archiologisalin Institute, Riminche Abtheits 


Boscher == Roseber, Lexioon der Mythologie, 
TAM, = Titult Asin Minasris, 
2: f, N. = Zolimubyife fiir Nolemietik, 


Tranaliteration of. Inscriptions. 

[ J Square brackets to indicate adifitions, Le. o lacuna led by conjecture, 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, iv. (1) the resolution ‘af an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 

(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) miutakes of the 

eopyist, . 





L ckets to indicate ‘omissions, te.. to enclose supertvous 
letters: appesring on the original, 9 es SUpeHeaaS 
>» Dot to represent an iinfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
- Jetters is known, 
- - - Dashee for the same purpose, when the number of imissing letters is 
Unesrtain letters should have dots wader them: 
Where the origmal has iota adserpt, it ahould be reproduced in that fonn:; 
| otherwise it should be supplied aa sukeoript. ; 
The ‘aspirate, if it appears in the original, elould be represented hy 
special sign, aes 
Qistations from MSS. and Literary Texts, 
_ The same conventions abawkd be exployed for this purpor: aa for inseriy- 
tions, with the following freportan ezerptions — | 
4 -}- Qaewed peru te indieite only the resolution of an abbreviation or 





1 Il Double #uiire beakers to enclose superiiions letters appearing on the 


<> a to @htloss | letters supplying an omission in the 
trial. | 


J _ The Editors dusire to impress upou ¢untributons the necessity of clear! 
pond accurately indicating: accents and brenthings, as the neglect of thie 
precauticily ods very conaderably to the oost of production of the Journal, 





(THE RING OF NESTOR’: A GLIMPSE INTO ‘THE MINOAN 
AFTER-WORLD 
AH 


A SEPULCHRAL ‘TREASURE OF GOLD SIGNET-RINGS AND BEAD.SEALS 
FROM THISHE, BOVATIA 


FART I 
SErcuLcoRAL [ReasURE oy GOLD SIGNET-RINGS axo HEADs¥Ats 
reom Tutse®, Bororta. 


Toe firet subject of the present oommumeation is a tenly royal treasury 
of gold rings om! of bead-seale in tle aame metal found in a Mycenaean rock 
tomb near the site of Thishtin Boeotin, The find was made in M5, at 4 tine 
when war eowditiona diverted the courses ‘of discovery from official channels, 
and a fortunate chain of circumstannes now enables me tut only to deseribe 
bat to exhibit, to the Society the whole hiwrd, Under the eiroumetancee 
it i imposible without 4 breach of confidence to give all the details, but, 
from what | have heen able to ascertain, the disnovery was made by a peasant 
m & chambertomb excavated in the rook, by the village of Dombrena. 
Near this spot, about « quarter.of an hour NW. of Kakosi, on the Akropuolia 
height of Thishé, Mr. W. A. Heurtley, of the British School at Athens, kindly 
informe me thet he wos ehown, in an olivegrove, three chambertombs with 
dromot Fl adds; *'The old man whe showed me had dng one vompletely 
and found & dnguer- and vases and some sherds, all of whith be Jewel Jest.” 
Mr. Houriles adile, Lowever, Fit, from o drawing that the old man made of" 
one of the vases, it ia clear that if waa # stirmup-rase aif late type. 

Other abjeuts that [imyeelf was able either to eee or wecure, found in the 
sarhe group af tombs, hut riot anthenticated wx coming from the chambor 
cotitaining the trasur, were bronze apenr-heads aml a ehort sword with the 
flange running rouml the extremity of the lilt, belonging to am very Inte 
Myconvean twpe.* A bronze rage also ovgurred of na advanced form and, of 
still Joter daty ‘presumably, a small perforated double-axe head of iron: ‘Thora 
were also founda whole sot of perforated giass-pasto objects with holes halow 
for the attachment of pandant gold disks which Mir. Wace hie now conclimively 
shown to bilony to necklaces. The purtioulur type found, aa well we cortain 
paste punidonta with relivfs covendd with gold foil, belongs to th date of the 
Diniini jewels, or warly LM IL 4, to Minoan terms, There de no didfmulty 
in eseribing the radiated glared olay beads (Fig. 1,4) and the bugle bead of 
kymoe bite quate (Fig; 1d), as wll as the plated fiiense plagues with groups 
of palnas in relief (Fig. 1, 4), to the same epoch, 

Oi the obher hand, « ministre Genochos of tock erprtal with its handle 
perfornted for ivenetais (Fig. 1.9) ime a much.eartier history, one very similar 

‘A ainghe exainpile of ihe te wee DAM, pp, 29), Tn Maria ‘Greve they 
fiond tt the Zafer Papoura Cenmiery at dre of frequent poourrmee, me Naue, Jie 
Anos (Prehisorie Tomle of Kuper, Vorromigchen Schwerer, p, 10, Tf. v3: 
Pi. XC Pip (00, O44), end ethers in the = =Teuntas, “Ee. “Age PROT, PL VITL & 
very lite intermont of Muliand (in “Ain.  (Mydetae), 

J s—vVo1.. XLT. " Ty 
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variegated limestone having beem found in the Hagios Onuphrios Dwposit* 
preeomably not later therefore than the hegnming of the Middle Minown Age. 
A tlerivative gold type, however, persists to the latest Mycenaean times? 
Cur our of the same quality ef rock erystal and probably belonging to the 
sme parure. jaan elegant pondant witha quatrefoil section resembling, though 
without the drop at the lower end, beads of the lapis lazuli necklace found 
in the Royal Tonh at Tsopeta. An amber head, probably of LAL La data * 


(tig. 1, 4), is of special mterest- ds sumilir in form to the perforated amber 
ohjects—saet wheel-fashion in two circlets of gold wire—lepowited with tue 
great gold ring, jewellery and other precious relies in the bronze eauldron 





% lh 8, 


CRYSTAL 
PENDANT BEAD 





AD 
Frio. J.—Onpers From Thteeh ‘Tomns:: 


found at Tirynein 1913.8 The date of the * Tiryns Treasure” must on various: 
grounds: te set down to the éarly part af LMC I (Mye_ Ta), 

Of exquimte fabrio is a minnte gold box of cireular form, Nat at ty seul 
bottom, anle 13 mm. in diameter anil Gomm, in heighit (Fig. 1, ¢). ‘The tid, 
which covers the whole of the sides, has two lateral perforations corresponding 
with two others in the walls of the recipient, eo thet it could be secured by 
pessing & wire or thread through if; and could thus be strang on a necklace. 
lt may, ikea numlern locket, have held soi precious relic. Cylindrical-idded. 
boxes of "pyxides " both of clay and marble have a very early history. both 
in Crete and the Cyclades, and we find the type reproduced im gold in the Third 
Shaft lirave at Mycenae," the latest elements of which are LM. La though 
the overiap of the cover over the rereptacls is in thin case less, and the Gover 





"A. H,, A. Omipinian Depwid (Supple: 
Tent to Cries Pictographs, ete.) Qretiich, 
1a03, px. 112, Fig. On, 

"Mimimturm oononthom in gold oomuned 
at Dimitii aml Mentill, and ale. at ArmA. 
This aioe typo bei no Mik Isard, . 

* tiold bowls similar to another charac: 
Letiitic type of ‘Vile teeth wore fia 


1 41M. a lames at Dyrgoe near Ranli 
Kaotell, Crote. (To be deseribid tis roy 
Palace of Mims, Vol. 1, 2:30.) 
PA Pliladetphiewe, “Avg. AtAtior, hi, 
Ti edptnur, [its is Aeapiy.. ara Fr. Ii, Fig i 
* Sehlinmaenn, df pone, p. 20, Fig: 3148, 
aid p 207, Fie 4a). 
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lias a small loop. There 1 no reason for doubting the etatement thet thie 
mimatore gold box was found in the same tomb at Thiebd aa the gold mings 
and ungraved head-seals to he described below. 

The nary Thishé ts [teelf of pro—Hellanic origin ? and recurs m the Cilicia 
spring that gave its name to the nymph beloved of Pyramos, whose name 
in turn has further Anatolian connexiana. The important port which thin 
place, with its harbour town at Vathy, must lave played in the economy of 


Minoan and Mycensean. Greece is. self-evident. It represents, in fact, the: 


natural haven on the northern ghote of the Gulf for the transport mute 
which linked the land toutes between Myconwe and the early representative 
of the port of Kenchrese on the one cide aml’ a Boeotian line by way of 
Theapiag to Thebes on the other, The track of the old high-road from 
Mycenas as it winds its way from near the Lion's Gate over the foot of the 
hills towards Kleonne is still discernible." Future researches may veb reveal 
the trices of tte continuation on the Boeotian aide. 


Descurnios oF tHe Oprecrs. 

The intaghos belong to the followmg classes :— 

(a) Three bead-seals of the type described as * flattened eviinders,” 

(6) A large signet ring with an exceptionally large oval bezel. 

(o} Another, smaller, with a elightly elongatod oval heel, mther flat. 

(@) Five sub-oval of ‘amygdaloid " beid-eals with an exoeptionally lat 

euriace., 

(¢) Three elongated oval (wiad-seala of abnormal size and with the engraved 

surface comiderably boesed. 

Tho gubjeots of these thirteen intaglins may be roughly classed as. (1) 
episodes of the bull-ring; (2) lions seizing their quarry; (3) rediziows scenes: 
(4) scenes Ielonging t) a heroic cycle. In several cusee we eeu siicressive 
compositions belonging to a conmected grovp, and in tiany of the intaglios 
we may recognise in minute details the handiwork of the same engraver. 

i is probable that the group included int class (a), of flattenod oylindérs,” 
js-of.a pomewhat earlier duto than the others and may well have belanged to 
an earher interment. But the others must be set down as contemporary 
works, and the mter-connexions are of such a kind that they may. with great 
probalility be regarded na having belonged to the bwo individuals tepresentes| 
by tho muati’x and thy woman's ring described below. Most of them would 
have formed part of the lbdy's parur We wre olincst bound to conclude 
that this remarkable group of urtistically eigraved gold signets, far exceeding 
in munber the examples of such objects found in the whole of the Shate 
Graves of Mycense, belonged te personages of royal rank. 

_ Apart from. the extraordinary revelations of Mincan and Mycenaean 

igion provided by wome of the enbjects and woenes, which, as it will be 
Arte sla tele ean in classical times with Cedliprus a0m0 seve) 
centuries back on Boeotian sil, such a collection of precious works might 


‘i. Fick, Fovgreeshiache  Ovitinnarteett, * Steflon, Aorten vom AMyplrsui, Erlad- 
po. 81,128 termder Text, p. #, = 
KS 
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well give pause to any archaeologist. <\re all or any of them liable to: the 


suspicion of falsification? Tt is therefore well to say at the outset that in 
qmy own judgment, whioh 1 at any Tate based on over fifty years’ experience 
in suoh matters, thore is nv legitimate ground for suspecting the authenticity 
of any one of them. A very onrefal examination beth of the atyle of the 
‘work, te detuile of the fabrie and the state in which the objects presented 
themelves left no room for any other conclusion. Aa an atchacologist 
exceptionally familiar (hrough practical expersence with Minosn and Alyoennean 
intaghios, both publixbed and unpublished, 1 submitted, the series-to Mr. Rt B. 
Seager for his entical examination, and he has expressed his unhesttating 





fm, 2.—5waicre Kine 450 renee te a ae BELA, 


opinion that tho whole are gennine, For a practical test 1 also submitted 
the objects to Mr, W. H. Young of the Ashmolean Museum, whose technical 
knowledge in euch matters 3a very extensive, and he again came to the 
oonclosion that there wae no opening for doubt. Et will be shown belorvr, 
mordowver, that the different geoupa forma kind of catena within themselves 
which makes jt inadmissible to separate individual specimens for condemnation, 

Huppily, however, tho question of the authenticity of these objects does 
not feton judgmenty which might be regarded as of a anbjoctive niture. Th 
thy detailed wnulysis yivew Lelow of the scenes on the intaglios it will be shown. 
that, they preseut nuthentio feature that no forges could have known of in 
1015, the dain at which the ‘ ‘Treasure’ first enw the light The attachment 
of the *aacrak lenaia too scene of the Tavrekathepeta on No. 1 is an illus 
trition of this in“a matter of detail. Inthe lbation seene on No, 7, on the 
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dither hand, « whole religious ritual iv sopplird which was totally unknown 
ap te the tine of the dissovery in.1922 of a chiy wen! Irapresion from a deposit 
in the Palace of Knossos witha closely parulleltype, To have designed this gold 
bead-seal the forger must have been endowed with tly prophetic knowledge ' 

The pressure to which these objects had been subjected, owing probably 
to the collpse of the roof above, ia well Mlustrated in the view of the lower 
faces of the bead-deale piventin Fig. 2. Teds not: wmnature) thatthe highly 
Hossed ‘specimens of Class (¢) have auffered most. The lower plate of Nu. 7 
ia not only contorted but actually broken, showing that the interior was hollow - 
there was, indeed, evidently some cayity, even in tho case of the Mutter form 
of beads included in Clee (d), The general impression conveyed by a lavk 
view of the jewels ix that they had all been exposed to similar conditions in 
their sepuichral resting-place (Fig. a4) 


Descuterion oF tHe On7ecrs. 
TI, Bean Sais oF ' Foarresen Cytrspen’ Tere (Now 1-3.) 

Tntaglios of this form already begm to appear m ALM. TL, and arm very 
characteristic of the closing Middle Minoun phase, continiing ito the First 
Lat» Minoan Period; From that time-onwarda they became rarer, and finally 
are only used in a purely decorative fashion. 

The three spemmens from 
the Thixhs Treasisré ure of solid 
make, and the atyle of the intagho 
alone would quificiently indicate 
that they are of sotne what earlier 
date than the others. The m- 
cision is shallow and exeeptinnally 
delicate, and the special costume 
that toorks the men in the other 
series tides not appear. This, 
however, may he explained by 
the fact thatthe two male figures: : i 
here «eon stan in connexion with Fa. 3—Suere or Taveiestoarea. (/) 
the Tavrebathapeie or Aull-geap 
pling apart The stark-ndkedziess, exoopt for the girdle. of the figure on No: 1, 
ix tiself unexdmpled, In ahuipa anil style aa well us in their solid material these 
three bead-seals fit on to the similar group of three specimens found im the 
“Third Shait Grave at Mycenae" which contained three women’s akeletons, 
The latest ceramic element connected with that interment je yaee;" probably 
imported fronr Ureto, of the LM. La (Myc. 0. a) atyle. 


No, 1, P11. Fig. 3. Weight 80 gm. Scene of Taurokathapsia, with 
"Sacral Knot,” 


In this design we s¢¢ the animal apparvntly galloping, though the pomition 
is contracted by the squared end of the bead. Hie head is turned hack and 


fn sebum lag Miser Wand Nite ct lhe lr Sa SS ae A A iP tet 

 # Schlimuman Miycewdn, p. 176, Figa. Heri Myk. Thewgefiers, FI IV. Fig. 1, 
oe A LM. 9. Vee of identical dap hus Leen 

it iy «@, po 20, Fig 324, Purt- Iournid int Hagin Trine (Catia Miser), 
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lowered, and his mouth open as if in the act of bellowing defiance at his 
uugrresior, who rolls on the ground beneath. The youth below, who has missed 
bis tiark and been ‘thrown by the bull, is seen with one hand apparently en- 
deayouring to Ireak lia fall, and with the other raised above his head as if 
to guard it, His long locks stream beltind him from the motion of hia full, 
aml he ja entirely naked except for his girdle, showing the sexual organs, 
an unique phenomenon in Minoan art, except in the case of young children, 
Of great significance is the appearance ij front of the galloping beast 
af a «yminetrically arranged pair of ‘sacral knote” such aa ace worn ly the 





Fi. $—Scesn pr Tatuoeariareta wren * 3avtisl Kaors, on 
RICNET-RING FAO Savikxa. 





Pio. h.—Somm or Tatsnoratmarsia ierresd "Sactas, Kvoy"” raov Agcnaywed, (4) 


Goddess and her fenwle voteries. To the importance of thissymbol as an 
indication of the religions chameter of thee eporte | have already * called 
ittention in connexion with the design on another Minoan eignet-ring bere 
mprodneed (Fig: 4), Another very fine siguot-ring of solid gold revontly 
fond near Arkhanes, inland of Knosso (Fig. 5), also mpresonting a some of 
the Taurokathapsia, showe « gingle aeeral knot in front of thy loll 

‘! few Palace of Mines, i. p, aii mrp i The knot kere bad been oHghtty 

Comin awl) repaired in ancient tones. 
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These sacral knits appear on the shoulders of the Goddess and her 
votanes. They were not only suspended from her lion-guarded pillar, but are 
seen decoratively combined with her double-axe evmbol. In what seama to 


have been a sacerdotal. house. 
devoted to propaganda of the 
cult. discovered at Niru Khan. 
eazt of Candia, and oontam- | 
ing huge ritual double-axes of | 
hronge g freseo of tho nmin 
orridor cepicta « large sacral : 
mot, of the same kind, hers 
for the first time restored in 
Nig. 72% 

But, as already noted, 
when the Thishé relics first saw 









Frm, 6,—Sacnniog uF Ema. (|) 


Frt. 5.—SucnaL Kaor res 
Watepaterisl, Meer 
Kaan fansromin), 





the light im 1915 pone of the evidence connecting 
the double knote with thy bull-grappling seanes 
was as yet available Neither indeed had the 
trite character of the symbol iteilf received 
recognition, 


No.2, PL. 2, Miz. 6. Woighit 7-32 gem. 
Ritual Sacrifice of Bull by Priest. 

A hull te here seen at a slow gallop while ia 
youth behind sleps forward and plunges a dagper 
betwoen hm #hiulders, The tuati'y lift aro" a 
thrown. ont behind him, the dagger eheath is sling 
over his shonlders, and he wears the Mimoan foot- 
gear, He is, touredver, charnctarisod hy two 
remarkable features: [le appours to be wearmg 
some kind of wreath, and the two tong locks that 
are keen hangme down: behind his armpits ter 
minate in staralaped ornaments, These insignis 
anon to hy muorke of some official position 

The appearance of a wmuamfor ie a novel 
future pinene the scenes of the Minoun ball-ring, 


1 bp, Maribielickes, 84. “Apic., 122 pe 1, 
Fig. 

4 From » eestor) iwing coenntes| for 
gu by Mosse EF cillliemm, fie The 
éxmvVator fad not el Hie time tulerstond 
the alonificance of tte fragrarrite 

"The ring (Fig. 41. thoigh obtainal 
from Smjyrie geome years previously, woe 


an) when we recall the rligijvus intention of these 


exuly priblishen) bigr ime ity 102). Tie 
naterial ia hrosin, originally plate The 
Aikhones tg tv a quite ment disewory, 
ands) to Maaeay beens qrumales tee ao peewee oe ueuie ty 
in & iherher- vant (" <redian "), 

1} As cena on ile gold eenet jieedf, En 
the tnpirresion tw Apter uaing ihe daggwr 
with thew loft bau, 
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sparts.—well symbolized in the preceeding scene by the ‘sacral knot,"—it 
Keemns permissible to regard the action of the personage here represented as of 
eavrificial nature. ‘hie, in fact. isthe final act of the performance; in whieh A 
sitereesful bull-crappler, here invested with priestly insigma,slaughters the 
thviaon beast before the altar We learn indes), from the miniature freséo of 
Knostos the) a<smal) tenyple af the Goddess overlooked the arena where such 
sports tonk place, ; 

It kinks, indsed, as if an actial survival of mich a practice may be found 
(where we shonld mist netordlly have sought it} in & ritual sacrifice to the loewl 
Zits wh Milutoe—itself the reputed colony of the homonyms Cretan town, 
fichim Minoan relits—and which was at the same tome a centre of survival of 
the kindred Carian stock: Its sanctuary at Didyma, indeed, preservys: a 
record of Cretan tradjtiong jn the shape of an inner staircase with a marble: 
coling presenting a buge relief of # maeander, inscribed AABYPINO@OEA’ Tt 
13 not then surpriaimg ty find that the adjotming femenos of the local Zeus Soter 
was the scene of a festival im which an ox was sacrificed befire the altar of 
Zeus THyetios by the winner In a contest Imown as the Boyyie, and) «ho 
himself hore the nanie of Boyyac* That this contest had involved a * cow- 
hoy” frat aeem= to be a fair conclusion, By ths time to which the inseriptions 
below that relate to thie festival, the object of the sacrifice was mitumlly 
no longer the Ciwldeas tut her Son, 


No.3, PLL a, Fig, a Weightif-il gm. Lion Seizing Galloping Bull. 

A lion who haa sprung at the shoulier of a galloping bull seizes on his 
heck vertebrae with his teeth—e paralysing action known to all beasts of prey 
—anil hears his great quarry down.. This, in itself, is a constantly recurring: 
subject of Minoan and Minensenn art, of which we see a variant form In the 
lion srizing.a deer on the Myvenae dagger-blade.. In the present once, hiow- 
ever, there in & remarkable adjunet. On both the-hind- and the fore-lngs of 
the lion are-visible double rings which inmat be taken to show that the animal 
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mmernae Nogth Opel 
owe have just the «ameé devolution fran 


NIKHCANTOC [nee Manges Weil, p. 
108), surely: trlicates fomething more than 
this, The rodifiratiwn of the eontews in 
fovenrof mere oxen in plaw of luilf-wilil 


‘halle es only what might have born expected 


ln the comms of centuries FS Plochtoal, more 
over | Nochrichten dak. Gea u, Wisaonschaftcn 
£0) (ttingen, 180M, pH 34, 585), haw Printed 
mit that the plrmo Taiyee repeipilevetos 
(ANiné, “Tacpoe retqciearys) of a Theeealian 
Loeeripphiny plating (27 Lhe Trepewotidges [HL (1. 


Loling, Aith, wh Ard. Inet in then, 
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lind teen kept in captivity and let oot for the express purpose of attacking 
the bull. In other words, this, like the scenes.in which men and tulle porform, 
helongs.to the circus, and we have nov to do with « wild liom. Tl pool 


here afforded, that the Minoan 
of Alycenacan lords kept enged 
lions for the purposes of spoec- 
tates in the arena, poew far ta 
explain the familiarity of the 
Mineati artists with the animal, 
whith ertainily: was never wild 
“to Crete. Nor, imbeod, in spite 
Of the mention of Hons it 
Thrace in the duve of Xerxes’ 
expelition, is them any reason- 
able probability of ther having 
ihahited the Morea in Myce- 
nocan days. Theliomof Nemes 






Fig, &—Liow Baeusn Are. (|) 


mnnet rtself count: more than the hydra of Lerm, On the other hand, with 
ther wide relations east amd south, it as quite allowable to suppose that 
the Minoan or Mycenaean huntera may liave met with liotis mther on thy 


Anatolian or tie Libyan ade, 





Fm. 9—Livx Smad FPalacow-nere [7] 
I], Fovoer-sescs (Now 1 anid 5). 
No. 4.71. ©. 4, from inrpression ((); PLT. from direct photograph from ring 
enlarged 4 diame, Fig. 2. Large signet-ring. Weight 2425 gm: 
Lion Selzing Stag. 
This magnificent ring, « back view of which le given in Fig. 10, of 
exceptionally Lenrusee size. “The diniensinna of the begel—ti by 29 int—are 
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somewhit greater than those of the large wignet from Mycenne (S44 25 musn,), 
They cannot, however, compare with those of the great signet-ring from hs 
Tiryns * Treasure,’ which amount te 56 mm. du witlth by Son height. “The 
hosp i ie somewhat bent wit ita average inner diameter is abont 25 imm., 
which tepresente full man’s sige, It presents a great contrast to the pes 
mz example, No, 5, which woe clearly made for a womans finger. Tho 
surface of the berel, though it cannot be described az worn, bears evidence. of 
considerable nse. 

‘The group of the lion seizing a atag on this ting conibines great etrength 
with extraordimury finest, the lines of hair, for instance, on the animus’ 
flanks being quite micredopically rendered. The com- 
position itself js admirable: and the exact adaptation of 
the design to tive vival space of the rmy sliows consanm- 
nite skill. This clea conformation. of the Rgures. onl 
Se ) intaglin to the field at the engraver’s disposul is itelf a 

ieee) Vuirk of a somewhst advenced glyptin stuge, and is. 
eee alreaily a characteristic of gems belonging to the closing 
LM, E phase, as illistrated by examples from the 
Vapheo tomb!" The atyle is, In fact, appreciably later 
than that of the three preceding bend-seals of the 
“flattened cylinder” type, Noa 1—%. Woe notice mdeed. 
‘# distinct advance on the aomewhat stiff rendering of thin 
anilogous mbjoot depicting « lint wetmg a bell, seen on No, 3. 

In tas case tho lion has seized the sliouliler of the stay anil at the sane 
hime hits grippod one of the huwnohes with his ner hind-ley, The tongue of 
the unfortunate stag protrudes from hie mouth. The antlers are somewhat 
eketchily rendered, tint the palnustion: thut i visible sufficiently shows that 
we have here to deal with w fallow deer (Cervus déma), which is plomst the 
only kind (f dowr elinwn on Mingan or Myreniean. intaglios,""—in itealf a 
aignificant cireimetand®, since this species is wonfined to Crete und to the 
eouth-aeternmost Aegum islands. |'There ts; indeed, no evidence of it haying 
existed in.» wild state wi any period in Mainland Greece, where the typical ateg 
hias-al wave heen the red deer (Corvus daphie). This, however, does not mean 
more than. that the Mycendean art typi was taken over Feiner Minnan Crete, 
and it is quite possible and indved, fm its nasocintions, probable, that this 
aimnet-ring wis the work of a Minn artist working in Mainland (freees. The 
etage of the Tiryns freaoy,™ certainly executed im the spot, with their 
erikiorn dapples ani! palmafed horne, are clearly. fallow deer, 


© trond exampine relusing to aniiimnbe ie Jesper), cheeribee |i fe a ted deez. The 


ity be eee ith Viphele geome, be.'Apx, 1860, fapplod flanks, nevertheless, are glear ami 
PY. Xi 6. 74, tal 2. fie Mowe aunty trp lee Fari- 
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‘THE RING OF NESTOR! ETC. i 
No, 6, Pi. It, 1, Fig- 1h, Weight 10-90 9m. Small signat-ring, 
Seated Goddess and * AIATKOYPAI.’ 


This signet-ring 1s. of smaller dimensions. Tho hoop was much erushad 
(eee Fig. 2), but its original (nner diameter, 17 mnn., corresponds with that af 





Po. li—3eatep Goppess AND" Asiewousai,” ([) 


ladies’ rings of yurious periods,“ and is nearly 2mm, lees than the average male 
iiameter >, it offers a striking contrast to that with the lion and stag described 
above, We may therefore infer that this ring formed part of a female pulrwre. 





Fi, }2—tenn Grtertned teow Acecurai Teeavree, Mircetan™ (|{} 


Here we see the Giodides seated one throw or etenl, showing traces of a 
felon between ite legs, She is omfed ih a bitul of triple hom with « long 








“) Tte teal Wb 2S 6 LT fir. one rig, Findlah,- waa 19 tom.; af 
“A eotios Of (female rings, titli#val ond = Toman (even specimens) [bom ; of Cet 
ronheanes, inmludng Engtoh French and = [sovew sqeectoe) 18-5 mm. 
[helio emtnyples, eon) bye ite premeestead ™ From @ plote~rankh indy given me 
an average Inter diameter of TF im by Dr UO, Rare, 
wuhin o miuoie freetion, The arerag al 
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fock-of hor hangimg down behind: She wears an open, apparently short- 
sleeved, bodice. leaving the bosom bare, and the -apper part of her flounced 
wkirt is richly embroidered with what seeme to have been # spiraliform design. 

Her fore-arms are raised and she holds poppy capsules similar to those seen in 
thn hands of the Spring Goddess rising from thiearth on the head-seal No. 6 
lulow, Ja this case they ate held with their leads downwards, so thatthe 
good ooild by shed, and are thus on eniblem of fertilization, 

Behind the Goddess 9 litth: handmaidest repeats her action with two pairs 
of suspended capsules, while another, standing immediately in front of her, 
aflers with hor right hand two more poppy-heads held upright on their stalks, 
whili in her heft she holds what looks like w bead neeklace,. Behind this figure 
agnin is a seated attendant, of the same stature as the (Goddess, such as is 
frequently sen in her company.@ She oxtendaowith her mght hand.» small 
chapier, perbaps a beaded bracelet, towards the Goddess, and what seems to 
be pomegranare 19 held within the fingers of her lett. 

Between the two main figures the upper margin of the field is intersected 
by a succession of waving lines. Tlie in itself eannot fail to recall the waving 
lines that out off the upper part of the field on the great sionet of Mycenae 
(Fig. 12), and euntein above their curve a raved disk anil oreseent represent- 
ing the heavenly lomunaries, In the present case, perhaps owing to the 
comparitive narrowness of the bezel, there are.no heaven|y luminaries within 

the waved lines, hut the analogy is otherwise > clone, that we ace justified in 
regarding them as indicative of the sly and ws signifying the celestial character 
of the divinity below. Ih No, 9 below, indeed, where the Goddess stands 
holding two swam, thit lnouna is supplied by the appearance on either side 
of her of a disk end a star. 

But the parallelism between the present group and that of the Mycenae 
signet poe much farther. In that case, too, the seated Goddess, whoze cliaranter 
is thers marked. by the double-axe as wall a by the celvstia] symbols, holds 
poppy-heads presented ta hor by a votary, On the Mycenae ring, moreover, 
uhe is aocumpaniad om either side by « little git! uttendint answering to the 
two litle hundmaidens, though their stature is somewhat Jower than that 
of the pair eenn on the Thishé group** ‘The dhildnn onthe Mycenue signet 
are perched on piles of stones, evidently devised jx’ order to enable them to 
perform their datie-—in oné case to offer sprays te the (ioddess, in the other. 
to pluck froit for her from the treo beneath which she sits 

The significance of these two little figures has not heen hitherto: noted, 
bat it is bow possible to point to them recurrence in association with the Goildess 
0 & serive of Minoan and Mycenaean: seal types. On seal-impreesion found 
at Hogi Trieda we see a flounced figure, in whidl wy mav with great pro Tin 
bility reoognive the same Goddess; with w iliminutive handmuiden in aller. 


= Compare the ueenw oa Xo. 7% ee Lt 


rig. 15, and the mated Goddess and ¢om: 
penlon ou the "King of eer, p. 05, 
Fig. 1, «tir. 
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flounced skirts on either side of her, standing before # pillar ahrine contuining 
asacned tree (Fig. 15), Both the Goddess ant lor child companions hold 
their hands tear their sides it a cumious attitude which recurs in other versions 
of the game group, and finds a parallel m om figure of the (roddest of a gold 
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siwnet-ring froni Mycense, where a mule attendant pulls down towards her 
He frut-laden branches of a tree, seen, we here, within ita pillar sanctuary. 
In that case | hove ventiumd to compare o linger postun known to primitive 
roe? A sinilar prowp af figores with tho Godilese in the same wltitoie 
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reours on a black steatite lantoid® from the Pedenda district east of Knossos 
(Fig, 14); What i eobstantiolly the same group recurs inn comnelian lentoid: 
Tails found at. Mycenae, and here the central figure wears.on both shoulders 
as saoral knot (Fig, 14), We may safely ploce in the same category also the 
two little handmadens who are seen tending the couchant lion, the guardian of 
the Lawer World on the * Ring of Nestor,’ described lelow_in the next compart 
mont to that in which the Godilessis seated.> That the same relipious tradition 
continued to the latest Mintiun times is shown by the remarkable ocourrence on 
the wltar ledge of the littl: * Shrine of the Duble-Axes"—aide by aide with the 
main figure of the Goddess with a dove on her head—of two smaller female 
images, like the other eylindrical below,™ each with her head half-tnrned round 
ancl evidently, im their original: position, gazing at the Lady of the Dove, 

“Wore thes litth twin companion: and ministrants simply handmaidens 
of the Goddess! Were they perhaps her danghters t In any case we sev 
the Minoan Din associated with a youthful pair of Asoxovpat, even as Zeus, 
who ousted her from her old position, was associated with the Aisewoupos, 
Without for a moment disputing the Arvan affinities of these latter ‘and their 
obvious parallelism, expecially in their equestrian capacity, with the Agvins— 
the Dive napate of the Vedus—it is by no means impossible that in this, as in 
other esses, some assimilation with preTHillenie elements may have taken 
place. In the crise of the Kadpor, Letter known in the old Cretan religion— 
the Keouretas or Korvhantes who guerderdt Rhee and tended the infant Zeus— 
if we unas jude from the Astolian tradition preserved hiv Strabo, there seems 
to have been a haunting sense of femals antecedents.2® So too ina fragmen 
af Aeschylos the ture ts commected with their * dressing their hair like dainty 
dames." = 








Il. Awvopator Deat-svara wirn Beventen Races (Nos, 6-10), 


Thare at five: vremples of 0: class of intaghus on gold beads. 22 mm. in 
length, of a somewlot Hat “amygdaloid ' type with their hacks divided into 
three sections by incised lines, the outer of these sections corresponding with 

4 slight bevelling of the contour. This type closely corresponds with # class. 
Of bedileoals of the sane almond shaped. outline, in comedian and other 


7 XManthoidiiles, Le “Apa. 1007, PL. VOT 
113, pe IVT: boerpereved ee * worl ppers.” 
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Erport, Anos, HoS4. VIL 10, p. 9, 
Fig, 50. 

“In this connexion it W worth neting 
Hind the Mitezen eeal-type it whith the 


Godites) mppowra in tht significang. attitude 
tbove deeriied, heiwnuuw the two littl 
muons, rocurs in ® variant form with « 
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cer, such ge in Classical ert aymbolised 
the [hoe An cxampio of thin type ie 
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from Mylopotamon, Crete, "Ba. "Avg:. 1007, 
Ph. VIR we 
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erystalline stones. showing a tiple moulding of the hack in a eamewhat more 
accentuated form. Amygdaloids of this character seem to make their first 
appearance in the course of the First Late Miiean Period, the abundant 
epecimens of ‘the transitional M.M, [-—L.M. 1. phase, so far aa my own 
observations go, uniformly showmg a:plain rounded back, The bevelled type 
any become: common towards the close of LM. I. 


No.6, PLL S, Fig. 16, Weight 5-11 pm, Spring Goddess Rising from the 
Ground. 
The design on this intagho is extremely Important in ite relation to the 
mythology and artistic types of the (reek mes and In-some respects: forms 


a supplement to the preceding sigmet-ring, No. 
A fotnale figure, with the ame triply arranged head-dress ortiarn that the 


seated Godless wears’ on the sigoet-ying, ie lore seen rising from the yround— 





Fic, i—Seermc Gopores Rewse rhow Craven. (}) 


indicated by a tow of hormoital lines—betwem two sprouting plants, Like 
the Goddess, too, in the preceding prone, she wears what appeare-to he a kind 
of short-sleeved bodice, fully displaying tho breaste, while bolow her waist- 
huni! is & flouneced ekirt, the lower part of whioh is cut aff by the: ground Jinn, 
In her poised) right hand she holds three poppy capetiles like the seated Goddess 
on the Mreenar signet, Above hor right shmilder are some remarkable Appear. - 
ances that might easily escape potice ta kummoary survey, These are visible 
tt the enlarged drawing by Monsieur E. Gillidron, rmeproduduul ty Kip, 18, 
and there can be no duubt that they represent the raioal heads of the 
three enokes such a¢ are the well-known concomitants of the Goddess as Lady 
of the Underwork!. Bettdes the well-known Snake Goddess of the Templo 
Repository at Konesos,24 « seties of other figures have now come to light 
showing this attaibote, the postion of the snakes, however, not bring ubvaye 
the same,* 

Oo the side towards which the sorpanbes ‘le their heada ja ceenin half 
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knceling youth who lean forward and graspa the left wrist af the ming Goddess, 
while with his other bund he seems about to Jond support’ to her elbow, 
in the endeavour to assist her in her ascent ta the upper air, 

Ti 8 the Spring Godless arising ont of the earth, and the poppy-leads 
that abe holds in her hand, besides eing emblems-of fertility, may also in 
ther sopurific quality lear a certain allison to her winter sleep. These are, 
in fact, the same Poppy: hiwie that we see over o thonsaticd years later in the 

: hands of her Hollenioc eweeessor Persephoné, 
at the moment of her ascension from the 
varth. On tho very beantiful reverse of -a 
gold statec of Lampsakos * (Fig. 17), which 
otherwise compares ao closely with the 
desig on the rmg, the abjeets held in the 
| right hand of the Goddess ceom ti Le rather 
barley ears than clongated poppy capeules, 
(nm the other hand, on the well-known 
ferravotta, rehef irony Maena Graecia, the 
resurgent Koré holds in either hand a triple 
: group of peppy-heads, hlies amd eats of 

Fo. 17.—(hu Sraree of harley, Here too, to complete the parallel, 

tera CF) the chthonin Shuccxckay of aha Staiden God- 
dees ts nuinifested by the anaket am either side coiled round her fore-arm 
atl, in thiw onse, tang thetr heads townrds her (Fig. 18)" 








Fo. 13.—Pemeernos) Riad row Onecep, ata Porty-itarscies, Lavoe 


ant Esns oF Dawniv, witn S88aMEs ON EDreen sing. TERRAVOTTA Thetinr 
Foom Maodxa (axes. 


What makes these parallels the more remarksble is the rectrronce also 
in Hellenio art-of the motive of tle attendant lielping the Spring. Goddess 
—— : | 
“TM, Cat., My, PLOXEX. & The doubts however thal, of atuial in th 
three objecta in the Goddess's right tad, Culalnume (po #l, No. 28), they are mela 
look sormuwher diff: from whe «or of fur thee anand — 
Rropes, m ober teft, There can be With PL <ET a 
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to rise out of the earth, 


A notable example of this is the relief ion the Ludiowiay 


throne, where a handmuidon—perhupa a Hora 7—lends down an either side 
to give her support, Tere we linve the germ of the later dvodos. 

In two tupresentations of the rising of Persephoné on vases sho ja received 
by Hermes, who las here succeeded the youthful attendant seen on the Minoan 


bead-seal. The litter weare a conical 


his Tinie falls in Jong treeses behind - 


It a sleeveless eorelet. His attire recalls that of 


cap witha triple roll, from under which 
his body above the belt seems to be olad 


the young prines in the hero 


acenes illustrated below. and his gallant avtitode, which might le that of i 
pige at the Court of the (irand Monarque, 14 curiously foreion to the elassien! 
konception. He iz surely of Minoan royal stock, and tlie nib yustural con- 
chision seem to be that we have here a voutlifnl priest-king whe was credited 





with the am! 


Sphinx, 


lnnmance of somo a 
subject will he found below in the intag 
attire attacking a hostile agent of en 


pry ceremony ofthis kind, A paralle! 
lio # depicting 4 young prince in similar 
perhatural power in the shape of the 
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No.7, PIL 2, Fig. WW. Weight 506 gm. Goddess with Aitendant pouring 
This beadseal presents » ritual scene altogether nhique av the time when 
the Thishé Treasure wak diseavered, hut for which, seven years Inter—in 
122-—a remarkable parallel, hitherto unpublished, came to light) amidat a 
heap of sealampressions from the Domestic Quarter of the Palaoy at Knossos 
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(ue Fig, 20), On tho left side of the field, with one of her little girl atten 
(ants hmitatiie Ler action behmd, stands the Goddess with the same tople 
eoiffurs and wearing the saine dress as in the preceding groups. Hor loft 
sti is raised andl her right hand is held immediately over the rim of a large 
jar at ainphora, inte whith am adult female attendant similarly robed, and 
apparently answering t) tha sated companion of the signet, is pouring sone 
kind of liquid from # pug. | | 

The metallo character of the large jar is clearly revealed hy ite two curved 
handles, and by the distinct cing ronning rund the base of the collar, on which, 
too, two lines of nvet-heads ure clearly visible, Tt hae raieed stellate ornaments 
on the body, perhaps standing for rosettes jn-relief. The form of the handle 
of the jug and the ring, here too seen. round the base of its high collar, also: 
chow that the artist had in view:an original In metal work. | 

Rehiwd the attendant or votary who is pouring from the jug is a tree, laden, 
apparently with buneles of frat, some of whigh hang down. This ehows am 
anilogy with come other fruit-bearing trees that appear in relation to the 
Godides on Minoan or Mycensean aignets, and of which an example is given 
in Fig. 2 above, from Mveenae. The large signet-ring from the dlepesib ont- 

=: vide the Shaft Graves there shows the Goddess 
seated: under a frnit-tree of this kind, and, am 
spite of ite upright stem, the bunches that it 
bears tmmistakably indicate a vine. It seems 
probable that the small tres on the present 
intaglio must he idontified in the same way, 

The ¢lay seal-impression from Knossos, 
lierd Tor the first tame Dluetrated (Fig, 20), 
which supplies auch w ourious parallel to. the 
foregoing subject, haa lont «A segment of pb 
upper circumference. But the central features, 
; rs thost important for comparison, are preserved, 

ee ee GE inehiding the rim and part of the handle. of 
| the jog, and the liquor pouring out of it into 
large jar which seams to represent w vresel of the same-class, The jug ie here 
held by a seated female porsonege, the only figure depicted: who may represent 
either the Goddess or hor votary. She rests on a kind of stool, apparantly of 
woodwork, but whieli in its strueture bears some analogy 10 the throne at 
Knees, The ritunl character of the act ix here clearly marked by the 
‘gacral horns” placed in front of the jar, In this ease too a tree or hua 
appenrs in the margin of the field beyond, jut owing to the rough material of 
the sealing and the poorness of the nnpression it is very imperfectly delineated, 
It appear, however, to have had several stems springing from the ground, im 
contrast ty the singhstemmed frit, tree on the gold intaglio.. 

But the substantial correspondence of the muain-episade in the two designe 
iz such as to necessitate the conclusion that both refer to some ritual fmotion 
of the same kind. What then was the inward significance of this? Tho 
different charsctor.of the plant forme exhibited only allows ua to infer a genwral 
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refereuice ta thr growth of vegetation, Wo cun hardly, thorefore, inuiat’ on the 
MCUrrEnoe Tm One tee of what eppears to be a vine laden with prapes, and 
thenve infer tht we haye here a contributory libation of wins poured into the 
sacred jar for the Goddess's fruition. Tt may indeed be regarded as a toot 
Point whether wine from the: juice of the grape was really known in Minoan 
‘eer brewed from malted barley. It seems prelerihle to connect the corememial 
‘pearing of the liquid contents of the zmaler vessel into the greater with methods 
of “syinpathetio Lage © in Vogue Brig primitive folk the world over for 
securing rain im\seasons of drought, Tus in a fragment of Celtio folklore 


preserved in the Komen de Row we are told how, with this oliject im view, the 
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 whick are either lmtoids or amygda- 


loida of the oarline type with amooth backs, is nosh frequently a beaker, jug 
or ewer, sometimes spouted and identics! with a Cretan hierogivyph * whieh, 


except for ita hanille, recalls 


the Egyptian libation vase sign, gebeli.. Some- 


times these jugs haye a faring touth, sometimes.a high. narrow neol wot the 
handles are curved like the letter S, this and the globular rendorine of the body 
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derinie of billy ground. On one very significant exumple the plant lies 
see beaide ma chalice, while. above it, appears the rayed disk representing 
t i (Fig: 21). | | 
i fi dia z the one-handled jugs seen on this amnlitio class of gems 
tho exugrerstion of the beak and frequent attenuation of the neck no doubt 
attest the influence of gourd type in the country districts. But the prota: 
eype of the finest clase of jugs, illustrating their metallic Origin, 1: seen 10 ® 
| solitary position on a fuee of a three 
sided eornelian beadseal belonging to 
slightly earlier date (M.M. TIL), arid this 
in tum shows « curtain parallelism, so far 
as its neck and body goes, with that held 
in the hands of the yotary on the Thishe 
specimen (Fig. 18, above). 

What we have here to deal with then 
are more elaborate illnstrations of ram- 
compelling rite, to which we may trace 
an alludion in the simpler amuletic types 
of clightly earlier date, ‘These amulets, 
in fact, belong, as already noted, to the 
transitional MM, UL—DL.M. L phuse, 
und probably also to the early part of LM. I. If we may take the gold intaglie 
as belonging approximately to the came age us the clay seal-impression from 
Knossos, we approanh a date coeval with the later Palace there. | 

An wpposite pamllel to thee designs; moreover, is afforded by another 
more or less contemporary group of intaglio types in whieh the sume handled 
jugs and éwers are ceen in the hands of the beneticent Minoan Genii, them- 
stlyes undoubtedly in their original form taket! over from the Hippopotamus 
Goddess Tauri,“ especially in her impersonation as Reret. A. principal 
function of these (enti is the bringing down of min by the ceremonial 
pouring of water or other liquid contents of enh vessels om altar blocks and. 
heaps of stones, or into cauldrons resting on colamms.®! (ne gem from the 
Vapheio Tomb (Fig. 22) stand two of these kindly daemons of the leonme type, 
facing each other symmetrically—in accordance with the heraldic schemes 
then éoming into vogue—on either side of a pedestaled basin. Each of these 
holds up a ewer, while behind are three shoots of what seems to bea nursing 
palm-tree, ite sacred character marked by the ‘ Horns of Consecration " that 
are eet infront of tt. The basin here is too shallow to admit the supposition 
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that the ewers had been filled from it, and we are led to the conclusion that 
the Genii are not ungaged i it the actnal watering of the: plant, but ate about 
to bring down * tlie rain of heaven’ on thirsty: vegetation in general, as sym- 
holised by the pid shonts, by pouring water into the basin. So, too, in 
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another seene we see tle Genii pourme [hations into tauldrons (Fig, 23), Tn 
that case we have a close parallel to the ceremonial ecene on the gold bead of 
the Thisbé Treasure. 
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Here the. Goddess appeirs a4 6 huntress, in the charter preserved by 
Britommertis or Diktynna, her native ropresentatine in olassical times® She | i 
Wiorcringe H BTag, which: from the palmation vietble in the horns, mut be a fallow 
deer, ike the anrmal depioted on the. great signut-ring, No. 4, ‘The groupe of dots 
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visible on ite funk may be thought, indeed, to indicate its dappling, The 
Gotidess, who ia richly attived with an embroidered skirt and seema to be 
wearing a kind of crown on her head, iv depicted us having just shot an-arrow, 
which has stuck between the shoulders of her quarry. The bow ifeelf, from the 
appearance of thongs that cross 11 ut intervals, ie of the composite or Asiatic 
kind, differmg thes from the earlier Minoan class, which eeems to have been 

Jae of Nilotie ongii,4 The manner in which she 
: holds the bow, still folly bent thongh the arrow 
has been already shot, must be regarded as artistic 
convention. In the intaglio she graxpe the centre 
of the bow with her left hand and pulle the string 
with her right, whioh is the action, though 
to the impression (as seen in Fig, 24) it is reverses. 
This ik.one of many proofs that the designa were 
primarily intended to he Jooked at as they were 
wrought by the cigraver on the gold beads them- 
selves. A parallel to this may be found in the 
action of the fernals archer of matronly propor- 
| tions on a cornelian lentoid bead from Crete m the 
Berlin Moseum ™ (Wie. 25), where agai: the intagho itself presents the true 
view. The divine charsoter of the personage on this gem, rightly identified 
with the later Artemis by Furtwingler, is shown by the appearance on her 
shouldor ofa ‘sacral knot * with its characteristic fringe.* 

A, remarkable feature in the design on the Thishd intaglio, hitherte un- 
exampled in Minoan art, is that tlie Goddess is Lalfdtnrned ronnil, so ‘as to 
present her back to the spectator, the object, apparently, being to display 
the quiver with arrows sticking out from it, slung between her shoulders. 
This is & favourite attitude for Artemis in Hellenistic art, ms, for instance, on 
Syracumn coins of the ole of the thin) century me47 It is also illustrated 
by Oris fron alert that date onwarids.®* That OM atrangement so subtle 
should have been adopted by a Minoan or Mycenaean artist come twelve 
centuries carer ie an interesting phenomenon, 

This attitude of the Croddess, bringing into full view the hack part of her 
short-sloewed corstot, shows » transversal strap passing over her right shoulder, 
which receives fuller ilinstration from the Cretan lentojd above referred to 
(Fig. 25). There o doubli strap appears in front towether with the attachment 
of a short sword or hunting knife in its sheath," a weapon necessary to the 
huntress for the final despateh of her quarry. | 
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The Golders on the engraved bead wears Minoan * buskins,’ and thore 
is &honble gronnd-line beneath the lower part of the intaglio. 


No. §, PLL SG, Fig. 26. Weight 58 gm, Goddess holding two swans, 

On tit beadseel the Goddess stands with her head turned to the right, 
holding two ewana by their necks. The general scheme is known and appneirs, 
for itatance, ou a three-aided amethyst beadseal from the Vapheio tomb, 
bnt the present intaglio far exceeds any existing example in its exeentinn, It 
contains, moreover, ah additional fenturo of consitterable religions Interest, 
To the night of the head of the Goddess, in the direqtion in which she looks, 
oppeare & emall orb, and on the other ade w star, clearly indicative of the 
heavenly {nmiteres, -A noteworthy feature-in the Goddess's robe iy the 
amall apron im front above: the ekirt, itself an early feature, which recalls 
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the Snake (ioddess group of the 'Tenrple Repositorive at Knossos. As there, 
her bosom 1¢ bare and the double arclets round her shoulders and armpits 
may indicate: the short sleeves of a jacket or bodice. Round her neok isa 
necklace with well-+ietined pendants, ond ehe wears the Minoan etockings. 
Along the lower part of the field runs a bordir consisting of a row of date 
between incised lini, and hilow thin aguin uhort vurtinal strokee Like that of 
the preceding intaglio, the engraving ta of very tine quality, 

The type itsell td one of those earlest revived by the Greek “ Renuisaatice," 
wher, however, a-young male fiyure ia af tinies anbetitutel for the Goddess. 
Ruch on adaptation, crossed in tht case by the Nilotie motive of the * dnek- 
hunter,” oecurs in the case of at * dpen- -wurk? geled jewel frown the * Aegitn 
Trowetite “! which may be fegarded as representing an offshoot of warly 
fonian art.. This jewel 1¢ alee impartantas the foreramner of roder cojaes m old 
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Italian metalwork dating from abont 800n.c.," amenest which a very near 
purellel may be recognised in a bronee ornament from the & Francesco hoard 
at Bologna. (N epecial niterest, too, 7 the neonrrence of the scheme on rvory 
bbala plates from the Urthia sanctuary at Sparta, in which case we see Artemis 
—m ont exmmple winged and facing, m the other wingless and with her head to 
the lett—who pruspe two birds by the mecks in- heraldic. oppositio.™ (i about 
the same date is the painted clay box in the Bocotian etvle from Thebes,“ 
showing the Coddess, with curved wings issumg Fron lier shoulders, holding 
up two amall water-fow) (Fig. 27) From the beginning of the seventh century 
onwards the cotena of sich subjects is well maintained. 

A new luht moreover, isthrown oo the origi of the shoulder wings on these 
éarly Coteek figures of Arteanis, which: have hitherto been simply regarded as 
importations from the East. That the Oriental type, ultimately derived from 
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Eeypt, later afieoted Greek archaic art is indisputable. But the evidence 
before us tends strongly to the conclusion that their first appearance m Greene 
I connexion with Artemis is, in fiet, due to a quite nutural interpretation 
of a Teature in some of her Minoun prototypes—the * <aoral Imots proceeding 
from the shoulders on either side, One of these has alteady been: pointed itt 
In the aan dif the profile view of Diktynna drawing her bow seen in Fig. 25, 
where the ends of the knot durve down and the frinee of the tartan wae clearly 
visible, Dui in onder to bring out this sacral featute clearly on ‘both sides 
where the Godlee if seen from the front, these knots are depicted ae OUurving 
upverrds from te shdulders at in Figo 15 above: A good instance. again, 
Of this devine i# te be seen on pn mipoblishet haematite lentoid from Central 
Crete "of Late Mlinenn cate, whores facing figure of the Cotidess appears bet ween 
two griffins—heraldically arranged as in. the other echomes with which we are 
Ab present concermel—from the shauldera of which two similar objsets curve 
ee Gy remorse, ffs. NT) ne, 78 i Vine. Lt 
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downwanls, ther upwards, showing traces of the terminal fringe (Fig. 23), L 
had myself at first mistulen these for short wings. 

Monstrous figures, semi-huinan and animal, with birds’ wings had already, 
us we know from the Zakro scul-impressions and other sources, boootne » feature 
of Minoan art by the latter part of the Middle Minoan Age. “ Sphinxes and 
enifins, too, appear by that epoch with * notched plimes * of particular religion 
gmicance.” Butin no case hes any winged figure of a Minoan or Mycenaean 
divinity of erther-sex come to light. It js undoubtedly, therefore, the * sacral. 
knots “attached to her shoulders that haa been taken over by archate Greek 
art, together with the autlier worm @ypew herself, heraldically rendered with 
similar opposed animals ot monsters. 

Té may lie oleerved (hit (he wings of Egyptian divinities aro derived 
from these of the Seayahores weedy, They show the straight line shoye which 
is on of ther charcteristic features, and procesd from the side. These wings 
are taken over an to the Sacred Disk and find adaptations in Phoenicia and 
elaewliere,"? in thes cuses often dhowing recurved ends. 

Tt vill be geen that in the onture archaio types of Greek art the wings 
ate attached to the aide of the figures in the same way me the beetle wings of 
Egyptisn divinities: Bot the wings on such early. examples a5 the Spartan ivory 
relief and the figare'on the Hocotian casket came much nearer to the Minown 
itrengement seen in Fig. 25. 

The emergence of thik type in Greece is the more remarkable when it te 
remembernd] that wings were foreign to the conception of the primitive Heilenre 
divinities and are nudeed never Introduned into the Homerio desoriptions. 
This fant indved is po fundamental that in later art wings are covifined to such 
new creations as Niké, Eros and Psyeh#, while Artemis liereelf appears invariably 
Wingless. So much wus this the case that Pateunias, en seeing a winged 
figure of the Goddes« on the Chest of Kypaeles, extluinis, " Ddo not know: for 
what resson Artemis is shown beating wings on Hier wlicenteers: oe 


No. 10, PL 1.5, Fig, 29. Weight 6-39 gm, Huntsman spaaring lion. 
Here the scene js laid ny a rocky glen where & linnteman is eeen npesring 
a lion who prepares to epring on hint. The man is clad in a slortaleeved, 
tloee-itting body garment atid * shorts,” with the Auanee-like arrangement aod 
fringe repeated on other maly figures of this wuries, mil wears legyings, ‘The 
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shaft of the spear, which the hunter holdy in his right hanrl, hea ribbon-lke 
attachments, a8 i (mare tlearly aon oh w Boeotian rmg in the Ashmolein 
Musetim: representing two warriom ™ (Fig. 30), This detail sa well aa the 
fringed shorts occurs um the signet representing a scene of combat between 
warriors found in the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. ‘This latter corre 
spondence in men’s fashions hos a distinct chronologwal value, since the 
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latest climents im the Fourth Graye do not come down lower than the Litter 
part of the First Late Minoan Period. 

Unlike the Jion uttacking the bull on No. 3 (Fig. 8 above), with the 
tim abort ite fore-feet and ankles, the animal here is clearly depicted in his 
wild condition, tracked by the hunter to his don, indicated by the canopy of 
rocks aheve, These features give the design a certain analogy with the scene 
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Fid. 30.—Comm? terweex Teo Wanner 
os (jotn Browe?-hixne poom Rorcrrs.. (t) 
om a eholoedony lentod from the Vapheio tomb, where a hontaman drive 
hie epear into a huge wild hoar whois charging at him. In that ense, however, 
thie overlanging rocks are more conventionally rendered 
Reneath the design tune a dowbliv Tine following the lower edge of the 
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gold bead, with a row of vertical strokes below it, imeenbling thas the border 
of No, 30, The double line itself recurs on oll this group of biead-senla (Naa, ie 
10), the minute dorrespondence in Lhe exeqution of whieh point to the hand 
of the same engraver. 
IV, Econwnaren Ovat Brap-seats or Annoaman Lixorm (Noa. 11-15). 
The gold intazlios of thie clase rowit be regarded pa unique both in their 
form and their dimensions. Whereas the preceding, somewhat flat amygdaloid 
beads are regularly 2° mm. in length, the specimens of this group are in each 
cas) as hearly as possible ST mm, or almont doable the length of the othem. 
Their fave is exceptionally bowed and their backs display the triple © bevelling * 
of the preceding class ina mock atronger degree (see Pig, 2), Ther breadth 
ranges from 17 mm.in the suse of No, 15, and 16 mm. im No, 11, to 22 mm, 
in No: 12. Small:apertures in the plating of Nos: [1 and 12 show that there 
was i hollow space tm) their mbterior. 
All the intaglins of this group are of a heroic character and) present 
sees either of an eqie or an actually histone character. 
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No. 11, PLL |, Fiz. $1. Welght 13-27 gm, Youthful Prineo attacking Sphinx. 

To the Jefe of Uke field is a very finely oxoouted egies in aa ser me 
fail to recognise a young prince, holding « dagyer or short eword in his nyght 
bond (fo seen in the itaulio. Fiy. 32), This le hae drawn fromm sheath 
sling round his shoulder behind bom, siicl puns forward, bis Jolt Inind out- 
stretched, to encounter the Sphinx. On her side the monster, whose fope-fart 
show redoubtable claws, mises herself on her hwanches and awaite the 
onslaught, her head turned towards the aguressor. 

The vouthful hero is bareheaded, with long locks falling down. behind, 
Above his forehead, however; he seems to wear eome kind of cirelet from which 
pendants of oval form fall abour the stde.and back of his head. The upper part 
‘ol his bod + is old jn. a olose-fitting, short-sleeved corelet, evidently of some hairy 
nuteral, arid this, after lwiny corifined at the wart by « narrow bulk, seems to 
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be continuous with the triply-llounced garment of the seme larry stuff that 
civers the upper port of lis thighs, hia garment ie of the familiar * bathing 
dmwers * order, auth.as we almady see tt in the “flutbened cylinder" from 
the Third Shaft Gmve “at Myoenae presenting the croup of the hero attacking 
& jien, and again om the signet already referred to with the scene of combat 
between warnors from the Fourth Gmve.” In Minoan Grete, however, tt has i 
atill earlier lustory and goes hack at least to the Thind Middle Minoan Period,™ 
Cm the Myconae signet ring we notice pendant attachments both to the tunic 
beneath and armpit Mounces; which come out clearer on the Thisbé head and 
others of thie eenes and which tay be regardid aa haymg formed a fringe of 
long tassels: The triply wound Inces which surround the upyer border of the 
Minoan "Lotskins* worn by the young prince om the present benad-seal are 
niao geen to terminate in Gval knolia, 
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In the decorative appendages thu attached mlike to the diadem, the 
(ress and the foot-gaar, we note a unity of expression that marks the height 
of 4 contemporary fashion—a fashion which, as we have seen from the 
Mvrrenge signet, ¢haructerises the mature phase af LAL, £ 

The Sphites here, in place of the yess! flat hendpiewe, wears a cap of triple 
formation, but with the suine tuselod crest at top. This triple cap, of which 
we she another verdon in the Minoan helmets adorned with boars’ tusks, 
reupipears i the case of ceveral of the figures depicted om the present series af 
intaglios.. We see tt on tho head of the seated Goddess of No. 5 and on-those 
of the two mokly jpparelled male personages of No. Ti below, and af the 
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(harioteer of No, 19, and in all these cases it would seem to: be a badge of 
superior dignity, ‘Two of the warriara in the soune of cowibat on the mug 
from the Fourth Shaft Grave ot Mycenae wear helinets of this form—anothor 
comertence in fashion,?* ‘Thie is the predeceswm of the early Greek. type 
with a plain conical headpiece and tassel aa it ubready Appears of one of the 
bronze shields from the Ideean Cave,™4 ‘The Sphinx on the Thishe intagtio 
also wears a broad jewelled collar, and round her fore-feet and ankles are 
triple tings aa on the lion of No, 3, bot im this case. clenrly wort aa 
ornaments, A long lock of hatr tally behind her neok, bit there ure no 
‘coils about the breast enol u¢ ate seen in the more uanal Minoan. type of 
Sphinx and Griffin, 

(me detail of the wings is «pecially noteworthy. Ther feathors clearly 
reproduce the “notched plume " ornament, o dacril feature that chareotermes 
the Minoan sphinxes and. griffies from the last Middle Minoan Period 
onwards, «ad which itr the case of the griffin on King Aalimes dagger-blade was 
also taken over into Egyptian ast," 

The wild nature of the spot in which the encounter tales plooe is shown 
by the conventional rocks that appear along the upper marvin of tlie felil. 
Two «ngraved lines indicate; as uanal; the ground below, aml small plemta are 
seen rising between the legs of the combatants, much resembling those aseociated 
with the rising of the Spring Goddess on No, 6, Pig. 16 above, Similar plante, 
in thist case undoubted) y intended for young palms, peoar on both the Vaphuic 
cnpe | 

Here then, on » Boentian jewel, not later, as we may jodge from. iti 
associations and the character of certain details, thun the first half of the 
fifteenth century wc, we hove already depicted for ws the episode of the 
young prmée attacking a Sphinx which is part aid poireel of the later story 
of Oedipus. 

hut the story hers, indeed, iv homewlhuast different i a} once apparent. 
There is no halting in the gait ot the vouthful ler, nor any sign of swelling 
of the foot such ns gave hia nme to the Greek *Swoln-foot,’ It ie true thot 
Grook art, whieldid not shrink from exbibiting the bandaged leg of Philokteecs, 
glosses Gver thie feature in the case of Oedipus, but we cannot |e eo atte 
tluit the Minoan artist would have omitted th. | 
The Sphinx here differs from all other presentatians of the monstit in- 
Minoun or Mycennacan art in the active: and combatant attitude that he 
takes up. Elsewhere ale is seen, for instance, on either side of a aacred troe 
or agin an ivory relief from Myecenne,™ resting her foobon the oapital of w low 
column : sametines she is seated helare rocks or, a8 so often in Greno-Roman 
representations, ins merely decorative capacity, but niwaye in a sedentary pore. 
Here she ia depicted as the militant guardian of. wild, rocky country which 
may aurely be identified with the Bphingion Oros,7™ the reputed haunt of the 
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monster in Greek tradition. This isthe Phaghe rings that lies between Thohes- 
and the Copais Lake and overlooks the Toul to Orehiomence, 

Some inherweting questions here suggest thenmelves. Are we to-see in- 
the guardian monster, who on this Bocotian jewel stands m the path of the young 
prince, actual pvidence of the introduction of this mythic meident through 
Minoan agency? It mnst be observed at the outset that in that case this 
piece of folk-lore would have been very rapidly implanted: Tt -would for min 
reasons be tinsafe to bring down the date of the intivlio on which this seene 
oegirs later than threarhy part of the fifteenth century before vin era. On the 
other hind, the earliest ceramic types obtained by Professor Keramoponttin 
from the Theban cemetenes: consistintly present the riature pliase of E.ML1.4, 
Which muy convemently be referred to dite-appronohing 150) ec. The 
first appearance, therefore, of the Sphinz—itwlf an Egypto-Minoan cretion 
of cartier date—in a Beotiin connexion rgyet be almest contemporary with 
the wave of Minoan conquest to which *Kadmeian* Thebes Owed its origin. 
That the form of the Sphins in art inns4, go hack on Boeotian soil to this early 
epoch is dear, but the question remains whether her appearance in local story 
may not fave been due to the taking over of some pre-existing monstrous 
creation of indigenous growth, It js indisputable that the Hellenic Ephins 
ae an artistic conception is derived from the Minoan, but the name jtastf is Of 
native formation, being a derivative of the verb adiryw, "to squeem,' and we 
recall that this ' constrictor” waa daughter of Echidna, the ‘adder * Tt wera! 
seem thet, before the «crival at Thebes of the Minoan colnypurror, aome monster 
of indigenous growth had haunted this desert-range. Cun it be that the older. 
Minywn stock of Bocotia was itself Hellenic 4nd that the Sphinx, thus trans- 





formed, returned to the nvewd Lm, wlheness jt sprung Fy | 

The further quostion arises—though we have to dea) with a mythical 
creation ii the guardian Sphingt—does this necesssrily entail the sonclision 
that the hore hitmpel! bs Hnhiatarie ? The éxplanation that we hive simply 
to do with @ nursery story of the kind where the young prinss, setting forth to 
wins Kingdon, «lays the dragon. placed in his path ly magia power is good: 
se far ast got. The Greek ' Swoln-foot* uttacking the manatnous * Siyneexer" 
extlude the possibility that a mythic epuede may have attached itself to the 
career of @ historic conqueror? Wor have horw. hefore Tae riohly hedizened 
youth reseed in the acme of Minoan or Raidmeian fashion, who certainly 
cinveys the tmpression of very mundane wituality. ‘The atrong presumptions, 
sapported by many analogies, that « prince’ af thie anciont stock combined 
sacerdota) attributes and was himself eristivine, goes fac indeed to explaii 
thy apparent Incanyriity of 4 inorial slaying a. ‘Upematurael minster of thie 
dlase; By right of hirth indéed such « scan of a. Minown roval Lowe would 
be the ordained medium of communication between the Gods gud min: _ ln 
No. above, & princely fignre that may in-many tespeets be compared 
with Unit o0 the present ittagtio js sven assisting the Godda to arike from 
the earth, where au allusion to an annual spring ceremony performed bry the 
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priest-kings has already heen suggested. In obhor cases sacerdotal or royal 
figures are attendid by guardian monsters. A long-robed privst on one of 
the Vapleio gums is seen Jonding & enfin, ane the woat probable explanation 
of the wttitnde of the painted relief of the priest-king with the planed wrows 
found in the Pulane of Knossua i that he is leading o puirdian monstur, who 
nuby be either « griffin or a spliins.® Tt is not, after all, an unlikely sup- 
position that a young conqueror or princely adventurer on the way to seize 
the throne of Thebes should be represented ax daying the monster ‘that may 
elrendy in the unagination of men have infested tte approselt, 

In the scene before na, wher the Sphinx pote up @ fight, the alternative 
version of the story, 1m which the reading of the riddle redaoes her to impotence, 
is excluded, Inis possible, therefore, that the form of the saga where Oodipis 
relies on lis weapon to slay the monster, may have been the earliest prevalent 
among the Greeks. The weapon that ho uses wares im different presenta- 
tions, and may be w lance or a eword, a club, or even a #tone,** and thore is 
no evidence af any direct tradition of the Kadmeian schemn as we seo it- here. 
The {ayourttr version in later times is, of course, the Spliny seated on a rook 
nropounding the riddle. In wny case, however, the destruction of u monster 
as a consequence Gf the solving Of & question or rilille is so widespread in foll 
stories that it is difficult to separate the two forme of the apiaode. 





Fin, 23.—(omuat merweew «a Dowuas i a Chamor asp aserwee ON Poor 
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No. 12, PLL 2, Fig. 33, Weight (22 gm. Combat between a bowman in a 
chariot and another on foot, in rocky gorge. 


This intoglio ceeme to have «a close relation to the preceding, On the 
right we kee apparently the ese ne youthful hero, whove principal arn is in 
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this (ase a bow, aiming an arrow at's personage in a chatint. A shesdli, 
however, attached. to his helt shows that the young warrior also bore-« «word, 
No foot-gear is here visible, lut otherwise his dress secnis tn correspond. with 
that of the youth on No. 1) and displays the same tasseled attachments to his 
founced ‘trouers” De etunds tmimedistely in. the horses" path, in what, 
from the rooke that frame the apper border, soeme to he hrugged defile so that 
thi bores come to a dead stop, and ane of them throws back his neck, ss’ if 
startled by the ¢nalanght, The manin the chariot js designated hy his triple 
helmet with flying ¢rest ne of superior rank, as in other cases where thie 
featurs appesrs. He holds « larger bow and is Aiming an orow in hia turn 
at the aggressor, though his action cannot be so fren. aines his right hand 
that pulls the string also praspe the reins: Ouce more it will he aeen that thie 
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phototype (Fig. 34), taken from the original ring and not the impression as seen 
in Fig. 3), shows the manner in which the Weapons were setially held; Thos 
elder mn ia depicted as hending forward over the high front of the chariot 
feat and using the horses’ heats and nooks ta & eertain extent aa cover, Tis 
Comtiima coneists of a -corslet with openines for the arma ut the shoulders, # 
broad belt, and the-came flouneed and tasseled coverings of the thighs, Tp) 
neither case je the arrow actly shot, ao we are lett in doublet as to the result 
of the encounter. Tho odds see to he in favour of the youth, but dhe older 
man ia partly #hielded liy the front of the horses. With this element of 
uncertainty hanging over the encounter, the startted horses and the bouding 
figure holind thon, the whale comp nition iv of a niively dminintic character. 


The chariot and ts fittings present special points of interest. The [ule 
itself is not visible; what is enenda what may be called the * rd. of support ' 
rinning out from the raised front of the car abows thy level of He horses’ backs, 
with connecting thongs that halp to reliewo the hurses from the weight of the 
pole, Tt is thi marked.ea helonging tothe tiaual Minoan and Mycenarun chess. 
This feature indeed occurs already on the fragment of an old Babylonian stona 
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tolief in the Berlin Museum, and is preceryed in the much later Aseyrian 
types, Inthe case of the Egyptian chariots, whieh only begin with the XVILIth 
Dynasty, and also in the allied Syrian and Hittite forms, there is only « single 
pele, without the supporting rod above, 

lt ia to he also noted that: the position of the wheel of the Minoan chariot; 
with its axle, a» here, under the centre of the body, differentiates it from the 
Assyrian. and Egyptian classes, where it is placed under the back border of 
the car, 

But while in these respects the chariot conforms to the nsusl Minoan 
arrangement, the simple square-eut form of ite body supphes w eloar mark 
of thatinetion from the type in vogue during the latter purt of the Miniay and 
the Mycenacan Age. By that time the body of the cliariot liad come to 
be of dual formation, the siyuare antirior section being fitted behind with 
an additional rounilér section, sometimes with a horizontal aross-line, doulit- 
lese'a wooden harto strengthen the framework, hut which gives it the appear- 
atce of a apanned liow fitted with an arrow, This dual type seems to be that 
Which was éxclusively in use in the latest epoch of the Palace at Knossos, as 
evidenced by the incised representutions on the ¢lay tablets from tha deposrt 
Gf the Chariot Tablets ** and that of the Arsenal.“* The chariots, drawn 
respectively by pairs of horses and griffms, ut the two ends of the painted 
sarcophages of Hagia Trivda,™ ore-of the anme form, covered throughout 
with spotted ox-hides, and these reappear in connexion with similarly arranged 
bodins on » series of CyproMinoan cars. The dual construction, morenvor, is 
clearly marked onthe Tiryns wall-pamring,” which ulso yives such 4 god 
itiustration of the details of the fore-part of the chariot frame, This freaeo, 
whith is more or Inss contemporary with the Hagin Trianda sareophagus and 
the earlier of the Cyprinte designs, belongs to L. MLL @ (Myo, O1.@) Taken in 
connexion with the slightly earlier evitlence from the Palace of Knomos, these 
examples, coupled with a good deal of nrisoellancous tielerialy on whieh it i not 
novegaary here to enter, alow that the chariots with thin double body cotstitute 
* distinct later class ©! which came into fashion apparently somewhere about 
Li} we and provailud during the fourtemnth century, antl to a later date, 
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wherever the associated culture survived throughout the whole Minoan and 
Mycenaean world. ‘The posterior curve, ruoreover, aa well aa the * supporting 
rod ' above the horses” backs and linked with the end of the pole, was taken 
over in a modified shape by ‘Geometric’ art and hos left its traces in the 
Classical Greek type. 

The simple" box ' body, on the other hand, of which we see an illustration 
in the intaglio before us, answers to‘an earlier Minoan type which iteelf reflects 
oniol older Onontal modele. This plain, more-or less square form appears 
throughout on tle Tombstones of the Mycenae Shaft Graves, the earlier 
of which, ax is shown by characteristic points in ther doworation, go back at 
leart to the borders of M.M. JIL. Tt reeure m the case of the chariot belongme 
to the stag-humting ecene on & aignet-ring from the Fourth Grave,” Fig. 35. 
a companion ning from which grave shows warriors whinge attire presents the 
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nearest paraile! to tho ‘tasseled' costume sten on some-of the Thisbé 
miegic™ (mn aolay tablet from Tylssos, belonging to the earliest phase of 
LM. 1, we see-a small ‘ box’ body placed on-a large four-wheeled chassis 
adapted fora wagon, and mdeed the form itself goes back toa much earlier 
class of Minoan fowr-wliowlidd wagons, a model of one of whieh of WLM, La 
date was found #t Palaikastro.* Tho latest and at the same time the moat 
detalled example of this catlier lacs is on a aardonys lentoid from the 
Vapheio Tomb, given here for comparison in Fig 36. Here, though higher 
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and curving down behind and ipwande in front, we have-atill essentially the 
came simple type of body. ‘This wanmple aleo derives interest trom the fact 
that it shows hatched lines within exactly resembling those that fill the lower 
part of the framework in the case of the Thishé chariot, and which, as there, 
may very probably be taken as an indication of wicker-work. The Vapheio 
gem is clearly dated by the aseociated pottery to tha Tater pliase of the firet 
Late Minoan Period (LM IL. 0), and, to judge from the Egyptian evidences, 
is not later then the first half of the fifteenth oantury pc, 

The chariot on the Thishé jewel must be regarded as closely related to 
that of the Vapheio gem, 4 comparison which in itself supplies a welvome 
chronological guide, in strict conformity with all our other evidence. Ts still 
belongs to the single-bodied type whieh may be conveniently referred to is 
Chis A™ On the other hind, we have seen that the ‘dual’ type, with the 
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how-shuped expresourice behind, which may be deseriled as Clase FR, wis 
ilrnady im voytio in the last epoch of the Palace wt Knossos in the last 
half of the XVth century nc, arid thenceforth became practically universal 
throughout the Minoan and Mycenasan workl It follows from. this that it 
would be wnasfe to date the Thisbé beadwal with the churiot poune later 
than about 1450 hc—a eoneluion of the greatest wilue in ita bearing on the 
dute‘of the asciated jewels. 

As @ characteristic example of the ‘dual! form of chariot belonging to 
Class By I am able for the first time to give an illustration of a remarkabie 
intagiio on ah agate ring found ino tomb near the village of Avdu, east of thie 


‘This would correspond with wiih Moweklin’s ‘ype, and lw ilescribod au * eyriech 
Type A {Alteater Pypus), Der Reowmogen im dyyptet,! whieh i} te nok §«6There are, al 
Gricchoiiond, £ pp S-Ul, in which he sour, several roughly or linperfaotly 
nightly includes the clenet im the Vaplieig odiewn eheriote which cannot be token Ga 
| rolerral to abewe, ond tho on the @ bash for clewiflestion, Am atts 


Sine 

Myconae Tomiatome. Thur To am unaile 
te Colliw Ue acount of tule ' Ki," 
whivk includes Leth * simple" wind * hibil* 


iniaglin from he Vapheio Timid (‘Ea 'Apy., 
(ea, 21. X. 20) may he taken aa an. iin 
trithon af mich dontiful oe 


= 
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aite of Lyttos,”? exhibiting a chariot of thie form drawn by two Cretan wild 
goats. (Fig. 37). [oy it are two mole personngea, ono holdmg a forked whip as 
well as the reins, and the other, seemingly, with his nght hand ™ on the hilt of 
a sword or dagger. ‘That m Minoan times chariots should have been a 
practical form of conveyance in such a rugged region as that of Avdw seems 
bithly improbable; but a prmce of that district may well have chosen anch a 
device a3 a playiul allusion to his mountam home, Without reading any 
nivthologion! signification into the representation, itmar vel be recalled that, 
according to the Edda, goats were yoked to the thunder-chariot of Thor” 
The powerful rendering of the harnessed goats on this signet-ring presente 
an interesting coutrast to the very imperfect designe of the horses on the 
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Thiebé bead-seal and the allied versione from the Fourth Shaft Grave at 
Mycenue and the Vaphsio tomb, The Uretan wild goat had supplied one of 
oo ee exurciges of the Minoan engravers. The horee was a comparative 
novrolty, 

From its remarkably fme style, the firm treatment and pure outlines, 
this signet-ring trom Avdi cannot by brought down Later than the early phase 
af the eoncluding Palace period af Knosses (I.M. If. a), and must therefore 
be regarded 22 one of the first examples af the newly introduced * dual ' type 

= 


“This goin was found ob a epet onlled 


Speluna, which mena, aa m obbor ons, 
te refer to chamber tawhe, teeriher with 
on oval chalormiony bond-seal of abviormul 
type tepreemiing « ‘fh Jt pamed into 
& ilvaler’a hontis pf Ades and thence 
to an Amerinan follection. Subsequentby, 
hawever, | was able to obtain it ty exchange, 
Aatthuidides mentions Wi ('ha, “apg. ADT, 
p- 1M), Got eee only oble io reproduce it 
HPL VIL Noe. 168) from & very binpertett 
napresion, Mercklin, who refers to thie 


lop. eit, Pe. 2h, 1S), found the dewie tom 
ohetnre ti he mode um of, He nes met, 
however, have (eeerttot thie really fine 
Pate oO a8 ‘von hertneolich ealoppor 
Zeichtung,” which indeed is exmctly the 
rere of the trong, pure etyio ond 
powerful aninial drewing here dielaynd. 

“ Aa ceen in the intuglio iteelf, ehinh, 
ae tial, give the pooper direedion, 

“CH Grinzin, Deutele Mythuleoie, | 4th 
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of chariot, Tt (Nostrates, murenyer, o fresh development in the arratyement 
of the harness, Although many of the illustrations of chariots belonging to 
Class A, such as thowe of the Mycunae tombstones, are too imperfect to supply 
@ knowledge of details, it is clear from the Vapheio gem (Fis. 38) and the Thishé 
jewel (Fig. 33) that according to the earlier ayetem the girth was quite sspanite 
from the collar, But in the later type, aseeon in. Fig. ST and elsewhere, we 
tind both the girth and the collar brought together above the horses’ noche 
near tho attachment to tho pole. This development. was probably due to 
Unental influence, as were certainly tlie plumes. that rise from the horses’ 
heads on @ sericea of Cypro-Minoan chariot types,’* recalling the tassel-lile 
4itrangement of the manes seen-on the Knossian tablets. On the other hand, 
horses gnoli aa these appear, for metance, ona tela of Amenoplis TT and on 
tle painted relief of Ramoses TI at Abu Simbel: 

Tt 2 also noteworthy that im the ease of the earlier cliarjots, a8 seen in 
the: Mycenac tombstones, the Vaphrio gem (Fig. $5) and the parallel variety 
from Knossos in the British Museum, and on the Thishé jewel, there is only 
a single rider. Inthe Shaft Grave ring, Pig. 45, above, the appearance of two 
‘personages is tather an exception to the rule In the later ' dual" class, as 
seen on the agate signet-ring (Fig. 47), the Hagia Trianda seroophagus, the 
Tiryns fresco atl a whole eerie of late mnses, there are apparently invariahly 
two persons tm the car” of whom ong ia the diver. | 

It is interesting to note that the date-of the jntroduction af the * dual" 
chariot types of clans HB, as fixed by the Cretan evidence referred to above," 
seema to have exsctly corresponded with that of the first appearance of the 
Linear (lass Th} of the Minoan sermpt. Both innovations: may liave heen dor to 
the same historia inpuls#, os to the churaeter of which, however, wo have ut 
‘present oo mformationg, 

The Thishé intagho, appearing on ono of a set of exeeptionally elongated gold 
beads, anil presenting what may well be the same youthful warrior—thaagh his 
princi at weapod is here the lew —imight legitimately be revanted as a companion 
piece to that showing the comilhat with the Sphinx.and as part of the sume story. 
Have we not hers too an actual Minoun or Kadmeian version of the preceding 
episode in the Greek folktale of Gedipas! The pttank by the yonthful bere 
on foot upon. what 13. evidently from hm helmet @ mun im a position of higher 
dignity * whe rides m @ chanot—may not this be a Kadmemn anticipation 
of the murderous. onslaught of Oedipus on hw royal father Lavoe The over- 

-tocks indeed rough ho actunily taken to repreeent the wyurry oboe 
itealf—the * Hollow W; ay through which Leia was drivimg hia team. This, 
apparently, aceordiny to tho older téadition—that of the Gidipodlia ™*—was- 
in Boeotia iteell, néewr the sanctuary of Here on Mount Krthavran 

In the Hollotic version Lales is being driven in a mule wagon or derijen, 


9 The pith anil collar ctniveryge in @ thitd pore Appence la: the tear of the 
laver Amynan and Provan examples. on, 
1 Ege AM, Lecamutlons dy Oypeny, p. ot Mee ps 2a, 
1, Toth XTL Noe $92, 633,490; Merk:  (' Ses abowe) p. 32. 
lit, ap, cats PTL. 19 Bnbpomd), ) Bee FL, Bethe, Phebeniecte M aitenaape, 
™ (On sume of the later Oyptiote yaaa = pL segy. 
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which he mihsequently presents, with the beast, as Opemryja to his foster. 
parent Polybos. There is no mention of the use of a bow in the lutertradition, 
and the only mortain presentation of the scene in wncient art hears io resemblance 
to the Kadmeian version before tis, In the subject as it appears om a Roman 
saroopliacus it} the Lateran Museum,’ @ youth with a drawn sword tear 
& bearted, long-tobed personage from his chariot, whose driver vainly tries 
to urge the horses forward, In the case of this wpisode there wns clearly 
no continuity of artistic tradition, though we may yet have good warrant for 
recognising in the scene on the intaglio a Minoan y¥ersion of that which lived 
on im Greek saga side by side with the story of Oedipus and the Sphinx. 


No. 13, PL TS. Fig. 38. Weight +54 gm. Princely hero wreaks vengeance 
on guilty lovers. 


Though this engraved bead is of the same exceptional elongated form 
as the two preceding, and evidently belongs to the same perure, the aubject 
seem better to fit in with the crowning tragedy of the House of Atreus than 
with the Kadmetn story. | 
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On the left side of the field (in the intaglio) an eleguntly attired male 
personage {alle back on to the ground with ‘his left hand extended. 
outwards, be if still in. the act of warding off a blow, and his right lowered 
towards the hilt of his dagger, which, however, he has nop had time to déaw. 
Hoe hae every appearance of havmg bem mortally atneken and overthrown 
by the young warrior m front of him, who hus nowturned lis attention to 
the female, personage who ix Hoeing from him on the nght, Both men wear 
sumilar attire, triple helmet with flvine crests, in one case with a cheek-piece 
visible, close-titting corsets, belt aud the usual ahort trousers with tassels and 
triple founces. The belt over the left shoulder iy very visible in the case of 
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the second figare, and the sheath hung transversally, from whith he hes drawn 
lis weapon, is a feature reproduced in the case of the youthful hero attacking 
the Sphinx on No, 11. 

The central actor and protagonist in the seen turns rapidly about and 
appears to be making a dash towards the flying female figure, In his right 
hand, as seen on the origmal, Fig: 39, he genspa the dagger or short worl 
with which ha geema already 10 havo dispatched his rival, moi his left t 
raised as if t6 seize the lady by the hair of her head. Sho is deyucted as if 
in ubject fright, her Lead turned towards her pursner, her nght hand alo 
downwards, hor left thrust out before ber, starting to run, but with her legs 
mawh impeded by her heavy flounesd skirt. The tresses of her hair curl op 
artificially above her foceleal and ly ont behind ber m long, apparently 
jewelled lovks, She appears to he wearing 4 bodice open al the howom, amd 
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below her narmw girdle is an elaborately embroidered gown with founces 
showing chevrums and dota, and alwve these whut appears to be an indication 
of a spiraliform pattern, As we fimnot in this cane Lave to do with a 
Goddess, such surpassing richness of apparel clearly indicates 4 Queen. 

it will bo seen that the attitude of the princvly protagonist, with the 
left arm thrown forward, and the bent right knee, cloly corresponds with 
thot of (hy hero attacking the Sphinx on No, 11, aml it cin hardiy be deahted 
that oth desiens are by the samo havi.’ We have here o curiously 
nafvé but at the same time powerful presentation of x dnumatic scene in which 
three roval personages, two male and one female, seem to have taken pair, 
Clearly the hero has surprised o guilty pair-and proceeds to wreak » eurmmary 

The scheme agrees too nearly in outline with thy fate that befell Aigisthos 
and Clytammnestts iat the hand of Oprrtes Gob bo miageet thy conclusion that 
we havo horw again, as in the dave of the Oedipus story, an actual iasration 
of ancient tragedy, which hero wt feast may cormepand to historic Tet, af i 
date not later than the exrly part of the fifteenth century tc 

at ‘The FeakLiegs putin ludping to. canieh =| uf Ube darth om Bee, ti, Vg. if, wine poet 
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The double Hines beneath the design muy in this case indicate a palace 


floor oF court, ax in the last example they mark the road beneath the chariot, 
The rocks round the upper tiargin would at any tate be appropriate to the 
position of Myeennae. In considering the design itself it is always necessary 
to bear in mind the simplifying and seloctive process that isan ceeential feature: 
the art of gem-engraying, The strict limitation in the number of the actors 
in the scone on the intuglio does not mean that in a fuller ilostration of the 
sing subject there would not he others in a secondary plang, The absence 
of # throne or palatial furniture is by itself of no great import : that such 
were at hand ia indeod connoted by the truly poyal attire of the female 

In the Odyssey attention ie concentrated on the neurper Aigisthos, who, 
after reigning seven yeura in Mycende, * rich in poli,’ is slam by Orestes to 
avenge his father, Avamemnon°® Rut as we are further told that, * having 
dain hon, he made a tomb beth for his hateful mother and for the cowand]y 
Aigisthos,’ there does. tot seem to be any guod reason for Bu ppecreinigy 
Homer to have leet ignorant of the tradition of the doubla vengeance, 
‘Aveders i6 certainly the fitting epithet for the prostrate fivure in the scene 
before js, 

Qn the other hand, in the form in which the death of Aigisthos. and 
Clytemmestra 8 set forth later Greek art it is iirpossi ble ty trace any con- 
texion with the earlier presentment of a similar tragedy as seen. in the Thish’ 
intaglio, Greek rentlerings of this aubjuect only appear late, ander the Influence 
ot the tragic poets, and though the paintings such as Pansaniag saw in the 
Picture Gallery of the Propylues. at- Athens, or the pyrpoxrovia "Operrow 
of Thedn of Samos referred to liy Plutarch, oe may haveteftan uneertam oche 
i zareophagus relics of Roman date,!" jt is to the desiges of a series of red- 
figured vases that we hove to torn for our earliest evidence, (ny ¢theas we 
tee Aigistlos ax a bearded man stabbed, usually on. his throne, by Orestes, 
Whi wt the same time seizes the hair of his head and is in the act of hurling 
hin town. Clytemnestra ia depicted aa a truculent virego, who hny seioed 
double axe-—the weapon of hor previous smirdip—anil Ja only prevented from 
dispatching Oreetes by the intervention of his companion, Pylucdes, of of the 
heraid Talthybica.1 

Une link between the story itself as it Appears in (treek tridition and pra. 
Hellenic timvs cannot sat any mite he ignored, The-name-of the villain of the 
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pitee, Aiycotlos, shows a direct affinity with the most charnctoristic uf ald 
Cretan-and kimdred Phiitstine and Anatolian forms that has been preserved to 
us. On the * Lomion Tablet * of XVOUfrh Dynasty date. a wooden slab with 
a fist of Keftion names for schvol uae, i appears im the form Akewian, rightly 
eompared with the Mhilistine Achish (LXX. "Ayyes, “Ayxaus), Ant Pb iatuen, 
King of Tilalion, is mentioned amony tributary Cyprian princes on Ineeript iene 
of the Assyrian kings Esarhiddon and Asur-hani-pal?™ though whether the 
name reached Cyprus through Mycenaean or, in its adoptive chaps, throwgh 
later Achatan-Arcadian intrusion insy not be easy to determine. But the 
occurrence of this in an XVIUIth dynasty record a9 4 prominent Keftian, 
otherwise Minoan, nawe is specially important, ‘Thanks to the tomb-paintings 
on the one hand and a series of Minoan vase finds on the other, we can fix 
the period of intensive connexion round about 1500 7.c, and ss contemporary 
with the mature LM 1. ceramic phase, [t seems quite possible that, eithor 
in Crete or in Mainland Greece, some Minoan king of this namo field sway 
at that) time, and, if so, any tragedy with which he wae connected trust gu 
up far beyond the date of the Trojan War. Tt does not seem probable, indeed, 
that Kvy ptian aoliool boys would have been taught tha orthography of. the 
Minin form of "Aegistheas” utiles he hail Leow a personage of international 
account, 
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Apart from the firet three bend-ends of the ‘ fattened cylinder’ type, 
to be proluhly referred ta the earlier LM. 1. phase, the mtaglica of the Thishé 
Treasure must be taken to belong to two inter-related groupe. Tt ty hardly 
necessary here to repeat the instances of correspondence. in detail of the men’s 
costume as eeen ou the * amygdatord ’ beadt-iseatls apd thowe of the elongated aval 
or seer cian The seahlanie reesented be the atttbute of the rourh 
wlio helps (he Goddess to tise from the earth seen itself to teepeale ihe same 
hand as thet whieh engraved the prototypes of Ondipns and Ofestes on Nas 
11-13,. Suberdinate features each as the donble ground-linee are jdentica), 
vs ie the ahape of the voyetable ehoote that rise from then on Noe Gal 11. 

That these designs are relatively early in the Late Mineau or Mypenacan 
series, und eannor be bronght down as late ns LM H1., is fureber evident 
from several clowe compartsond, "The man's costume te a whole stanils in @ 
close relation te that seen in the sigmoet-ring from the Fourth Shaft Grave 
at Myoenae presenting the scene of combat, ‘The type in whinh liquid ix 
poured. from-# jug into « large hamdled jar wes, ag has been shown, in existence 

ne W. Max Miller, De Uirkenwet die which epperrs ae fhoues ty Aeryrian o- 
Philieter (Mitth, d. sederasiatiehin Ces,  seriptionm, meme to lee intundied te repremue 
1800, pp 1-13) deo wed Aerope, pp 39m. = the Phila form of the name GG, F, 

i qj, Smith, Hie, of Aevrebenipel, js Moore, att. * Philistines” Breet. Aid. iL 
31, Humolt, Griechierde (eaihiokte, Lye 329. py. SEIT. | Aailinetheifiliehe Bibtioekae, ik 
Theneme of @ consempornury King of Kiron, = 1449-240, 
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by tlie last) Palace period at Knossos (LM. IL), The form of the chariot 
on No. LD, with its single body, is also of special! importance as representative 
of the earlier clase which in the later Palace at Kooesos had already been 
superseded by the “dual” type seen in Fig. 37 above, which henceforward 
seers to have become universal in the Minoan and Mycenaean world. The 
detailed resemblance-of the framework of the body in the case of the Thishé. 
mtagiio with that of the chariot onthe Vaphe gem (Fig, 36), may be thought 
to supply a definite indication that it belongs to the aame cultural phase, 

which we know from the associated pottery to have been LM. J.b, This 
conclusion would involye » date round about 1500 gc, for the wholw of the 
later group of the Thisht jewels, as tesult which squares well with the other 
evidences, positive und negative, at our disposal. 
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PART I 


‘THE RING OF NESTOR’: A GLIMPSE INTO THE MENOAN 
APTER-WORLD 


"Nesrox’s Prios*: Tue Beenrve Tome or Kaxovatos 


Ly pursing his Homeric investigations on the western ooast of the Morea, 
Dr. Dorpfeld in 1907 made a series of archacological discoveries which go far 

to show that Nestor’s Pylos way mot, ay Iheake and others suppowd, as the 
Meaina aie of that name on the Bay of Navarino, bit, in aceortance: with 
the view of Homeric students —tha ‘Oprpicerepos, cited by Strabo,-—within 
thie Triphylian borders.* 

Here, im fact, on @ blufi known as Kakoyatos, naing about 60 m. above 
the Kaiydona trook and commantinig what was known as the Pyhan Pam that 
stretches, with ite lagunoe and sandy shore, from the ancient «ite of Samikon 
to Kyparissia, he found & prehistotie acropolis: and the remains of three great 
hovhive tombs lie thaae of Myrenae*® This party came on o gang of peasarite 
actunlly engaged in remeving Wlecks from the cieeular wall of the largest of 
these for bailding material, This tholos hal an interior diameter of 12-12-10 m., 
giving, by analogy with the Mycenas tombs, a ture or lees equal measurement, 
or nearly 40) feet, for the original height of the vault. The destruction of other 
ancient walla had also brought to light ‘the lowur part of the walling of the 
two other similar thal The tholos mentioned abeye (A) showed « sepul- 
cliral pit about 2 m. Jong and 0-70 m. broad, with two of ite massive covering 
sabe Jying wexr, which | in. Dr. Dirpfold's opinion had mnginally contained the 
royal corpse. Both this and the floor of the chamber itself had been entirely 
ransacked and what waa-leit of the original contents wus thrown about in the 

‘Such relics ‘as could be extracted und other scattered remaina of a similar 
chardoter bronght out of the depoatk witlin the other bwo grive chrolow have 
heey. bed Ly Dr. Kurt Miller, and o serie of mugnificont amphorsa, 
put toyrthar hy him and his coadjutors after arduous labours, is now in the 
National Muavwm at Athens, Linens fetta eh peat zAt en 
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tert executed in Crete ptenll or m a colonial avttiomont 





cammamc artists, whe 
on the Mainland side. 

The great majority of them represent the stvle LM. Lh, whieli im- 
mediately precedes the mature Palace Style (LM. 11.) of Knossod. [ni some 
cases. however, they go buck to the earlier phase, a, of Late Mingan T-* 
and a good example of this i¢ aupplied by the amphora, a restoration of whieh 
is given in Fig. 4. 

The earliest relics contane) in the * Tomb of Nestor" at Kakovates— 
dike the ring itseli—in fact indicute that it cometnintion dates from the #arhier 
half rather than the close of the sizteenth century ac, iy view of the eumu- 
lative evidence now before us, indeed, it ia high time to revognise—with all 
its eonsequmnces—t ut the first construction of this hechive type of sepulchen 
at Mycenne ithelf is coeval with the date of the eirliest content= af the Shaft 
Graves, and comes within the [mits of the Middle Minoan Age. The steatite 
jars, Temata of which were found hy Mrs. Schiiemmmn aod others in the 
Ciytemnestra tomb,” aro imseparable in their form gud characteristic teliels 
from the * Medallion pithoi* of the Royal Stores ay Knossee dating from the 
closing phase of the Muidle Minoan Palace. ani the fragments of etone ewers 
with jplait-work decoration also found must be placed in the same category, 
80, too, the constituant parte of several stone bowls that oceurred in the dromox 
of the ‘ ‘Treasury of Atrons* exhibit the groves aml the circular boles for the 
ineertion of inlay that mark a series of similar bowla obtained from the NW, 
Tustral Area of the Palace, in association with plaii-work ewers like the above 
and the alabastcon lid of the Ifyksos King. Khyan. No stone yuses of any 
of these types ate known of Late Minoan date. 

The details of the magnificent fagade of the * Atrene " tomb themselves 
find their nearest parallels in the ornamental fragments, the spiral reliefs and 
under-cut rosettes from the South Propylaeum of the restored Palace at 
Knossos. They bespeak the crowning technical achievement of that great 
transitional epoct which links the latest Mididle to the euriest Late Minoan. 

Tt i cloor that at the time when these sepulofral vaults make ther first 
appearance in Mainland (Greece they were already ae regards their decorative 
details thoroughly * Minaisedl,’ while tho relics thit formed port of their 
original contents were almost excliaively of Cretan origin, often of apeciiieally 
Krnssian fabric, The same ix true of the Megaron type of obi Anatolian 
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tradition,” with its symmetrically arranged central hearth, that appears in 
coTapany With them. As to the wetual area in which this assimilating prmcess 
had already effected itself the evidence is still to seek. The intermediate linles 
are wanting, but there are aome indications that the highly developed form 
of circular vaulted chamber itself may yet be remately connected with the 
primitive beehive desuariea af Crete, the origin of which in turn takes. ua 
beyond the Libyan Sea. That the construction of viroular vaulted chambers 
continued in Crete to the beginning of the Late Minoan Age is ahown by the 
recent discovery on the Minoan site of Arkhanes near Kiiossoa of permains of 
a finely built: monisment of that class, designed fora well-house ani belonging 
to the very beginning of the First Lite Minoan Period. % | 

Same indiontion of the actual motive ot chain af circumstances that bed 
Minoan princes, both at Kakovatos und ot the Miesenian Pylos, where 
srmilar tholol occur, toestablish themselves in key powitions on the western 
shore of the Morea niavowell lie supplied by the abundance of amber bewds 
and ornaments’ brought to light in these tombs. There stand in close 
geographical connexion with the Adriatic trade. 

A remarkable discovery whiel: I am now able. to lay before the Seciety 
shows that it waa not only blocks for building material that the peasants 
had een able to carey off from the larger tholos: known as the ‘Tomb of 


Nestor” In the massive gold signet-ring (Pig, 42), onginally, no doubt, con- 
tainel in the grave pit itself, they had secured an wbject which outweigh 
in interest anything that the careful researches of the German explorers were 
able subeequently to bring to light, | 

(n the death of the peasant who lind the good Juck to find it, the ring 
passed inte the possession of bis‘son, who in course of time ceded tt to the 
owner of a neighbouring vineyard, On information reaching me: of ite 
existence from a trustworthy soures, J made special journey into ‘that 
somewhat inacceasihls part of Greece und was finally able to seourw it. 














The Sigpet-ring: Origin of Funereal ‘Pendant’ Type. 


The ting is of scolidl gold and weighs 31-5 grammes (Fig. 42). The hoop 
shows a well-tetined central ridge with large beading and a smaller beaded 
crab round each margin. Bat) the originally prominent gold beading and the 
hoop itself showed signa of having been crushed out of shape. [ta inner 

20 the date when Minin viloceuia fread healt typo of inbipilag \ : dwelling : 
Cir’ frpos: thomnives on the Pefopuntiess is CumaeTy bis eye We the Acgoan and, 
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and sora 1 = mn templated Lhe, Uepeany eee in aim from anu antecedent 
contracted ekeletoia mand coupe Gephe ae i sigheasal acid 
wee of pomliar typo; by ‘Minyan” © gip Antizooria Jewrnal, 1922. yo gay. 
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Hiameber 18 thus 17 mm: brow! and only 12 from the back of the bezel, which 
would point to 14-5. as the orginal inner width of the hoop. 

This dinmetér is tow amall for the fingers wither of # man or a woman, 
which may be said to require hoops ranging from about 17 mn in the case 
of a woman to 19 of nice in thet of a 
tun, and of one would fur 4 moment 
entertain the ides that this massive symet: 
ting was intended for a child. Abnormal 
amaliness of the hoop is, however, exem- 
plified by a« series of Mimoan and 
Mycenacan:rmgs trom sepuleliral depostts, 
and I was myself at one time inclines! to 
seek the explanation’ in-some double: rite 
of Intecnient my which, in the final atege, 
a ring was fitted on the finger-hono itself. 
A aimpler explanation, however, is to be 
found in the antecedent listory of the 
Minoan ring type Stell a= Mlustrated by 
an ivory specimen from 4 primitive tholos 
cestiary ab Kumasa in the Mesard disteint 
of Crete (Fig, 43).4—The associations af 
this ring place it within the limite of the 
lust. Eurhy Minoan period, und the demgn 
that it bears of two ante in feversed 
positiona ie itself an adaptation of the 
‘reversed lion types that came inte vogue 
in Egypt about the close of the Vith 
Dynasty, This ivory aignet alreaily pre- 
sents, in place of the usnal round form, 
the characteristic Minoan feature of an 
otal bezel placed at right angles to the 
hoop, and 1 thid particularity is udde| 
the triple moulding of the hoop—ear 
rather tube—iteli; whith & of constant 
eCuIrance 1. Minoan aml Mrceniean 
signet-rings, Including the prrestfit. example . =P 
from ‘Neator'’s: Pylos. Bat the ivory sig- 5. ga) tse vee ue Mier” UL 
net, like: others ve its lacs with a romndl wh on ee a ete NI 
bezel, waa made for suspension and is provided with « tube intended for 
aome find of stem or chain. The later eepuichral type of Minown #ignet- 
ring must be regarded as.a eurvivel of this carly type, which in fact representa 
i Deadl-siw],” and as a ceremonial reminder of tho times when signeta wore 
universally worn suspended ronnie the nook or wrist, j 





* T fim) called nitontion to the import-  bmne. J. P Liroop, pp, wii, viii, the ring 
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The transversally clonguted bezel which characterises. the whole later 
clusd- of signet-rings would thus owe its slipe to the attachment. of the plate 
bowing fhe intaglio to what was essentially a tubular bead. Gold beads. 
of this elass with decorative fidges were found in the cemetery of 
Platanos * in @ medium belonging to the earliest Middle Minoan pliaze: 
(& 200080), Inall probability the ivory seal (Fig: 013) iteelf reflects anch a 
metal prototype, consisting of uo tubular gold bead with an engraved pole te 
attached to it longitudinally, The aimnet-ring as work on the linger wus 
thus evolved from the bead-seal of earlier tisage: 
forming part of a necklace or bracelet. 

The example before us is remarkable, not 
only for ita massive folvic and old-time Minoan 
form, but ¢ven more from the unrivalled wealth 
of illustration presented by its intaglio and the 
deep interest of the subject of its designs. Lnelwd- 
ing those of monstrous or animal forms. no jess 
than «ixteen figures are depicted on ‘ita fierkil, 
while the composition as a whals gives us the 
first. glimpse into the Elyainn flelda of Minoan and 
Mycenaean religion, and throws 4 singular light 
on the eschatology of the preclasical age in 
(ireeew. Tho aibjent is thus in keeping with the 
funereal destination implied by the ring-type 


“Tree of the World" rather than Rivers ol Paradise. 
The field itself ig divided into four eompart- 
—. ments by a rather thick wpright object with two 
ee pty Peoaxt horizontal arms of slightly fess width: all of them 
Oak Kin aio waciewhind wintinen, hile: helene: the main division 
opens out on ether side, atipplving thas a hase 
far the two lower compartments. The subject us seen in the imprnssion i+ 
given in Fig. 44, A photographic representation taken directly from the 
eivnet # shown in PL LV, ib 

It will be seen at once that this central abject with its two atms is enpable: 
of two obvions interpretations. It mikt either be tuken to represent the 
trunk of a treet with-two horizontal branches and spreading roots below. or 
it might be regarded as a river with two lateral streams running inte it and 
itself debonching on a bay of tle seq. 

The latter interpretation at ance btings to mind the pakzuge in Genesis = 
And # river went owt of Eden to water the ganten: aml from themes it was 
parted, and becanie into four heads.”* ‘The names of the rivers are there 
given * as Pion, Gikon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, and, without attempting 
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to 6diseoss Dolitasch’s specific identification of them with Babylonian 
rivers,” the goweral indebterntness of the Hebrew aceount to ol Babylonian 
tradition mit certainly he admitted. The mver of Parnilise itself in ifs 
geographical sense, may he, de Sayee has wnpgested, the Persan Gulf, and the 
four streama* the rivers: of the four recions of the earth, which were fed by 
the Ocean stream that girdled the earth and deseended from the aky,"™ A 
very early parallel, moreover, from tyr Caveasinn aide ie supplied by the 
engraved designs the silver vaew from Maikop.?® On this we aoe 4 cireular 





Pin, 4h —Pudctiwiiarnio Kereteestarios or Cist oy " Hixo OF Neeron,” ||) 


pool inte which two streams tun diwnh from 4 le aif moununtams, liflerent 
regions being distingnmhed by tu various anim and birds tn thar banks. 
The form as well as the motetial of thin vase in oe rongh and provincial 
Bevis, nut the engraved draigne show suficmmt alfinity to the celebrated alvrer 
vase of Entomena © to warrant os in conclading that thi work is depenrtemt 
on Somerian models of the early part of the Third Milam bofore vor Er. 

Something analogoue may also be fraeed to the triple-branched. water- 
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courses of the Fields of Lali in the Egyptian * Tstands of the Blest.” along which 
4 dead man is seen paddling tis bark in. the Pupyras of Nebhopit,™ where 
mideol the channel that broadens ont below the confluence of the other two 
might stand for the haven of arrival from aeross the Creat Water! 

That. similar conve ptions regarding streams that separated varions Tegions 
in the Land of the Dead may have been shared by Minoan Crete ie probable 
endugh, The idea of a river or gull to he passed by the departing soul on 
ite way thither ts itself of world-wide wecurrence,?? Alluring, however, as it 
miry eer. to. see in the dental representation. af the Signetrng a parallel 
to the rivers of Paradiae debouehing on ithe “stream of Cheean,” wa detailed 
analyma of the wholy desiony must be regarded ms fatal to this hypiot less. 

The convex fornuition of thi upright diviting objectin thy middle of the 
Held lite no resemldance te water, but its rough and sinewy surface ahows the 
unmuétakilile features af the trunk of an old tree. The aime suet be sail 
of the branches on vither side, and their almost horizontal pevjection can 
easily be qaralleled by some of the ancent plane trees anil evergreen oaks of 
Crete "The trunk itself rises fromw kind of mound, the Inciions on which 
nity be taken a a smmmary attempt to mdiente vegetation. Couched on 
the hank, moreover; is an animal, apparently iitended fora dog guarding the 
base iF the tree, and the postion af this ts alone sufficient to-exolwde the idew 
that the ingraver intended to deyiet heresy arm of the sea. 

lt is further observable: wa will be shown below, that the subject ila 
ttuted by the figures in the two lower compartments is continuous, which 
‘ould oot be tho onse if, in place inerely of an intervening trunk: there were 
* TM rrver-chanwel, 

What we huve. then, before uy ia muyeestionably wire old and gnarled, 
standing, ax it would appear, with spreading roots on the top of a mound or 
hillock. With its trunk csing in the centre of the fell] and the flanks 
horizontally divided in the «ame way by the bars liorizantal boughs, the tree 
really served i unalogons purpose with the rivers in the alternative scheme 
of the Earthly Paiisdise in delimiting thu while area inte four spaces. used, 
as will be ween, to develop-an eschatolovion! Moheryi:, 

Trees ga the object af religions oult of in an abvicnsly sacral connexing 
wit) slirites or divinities ane of frequent appe t rl 
art.” But it may safely bw sail that sine Pint 
On Rignet-rings especially ary eo nothLy conspicuens: offer tiny teal com- 
fericn with that before ua. They may all be taken tn refer te individital 
thrines or holy planes, whery they sometimes serve adn religions hackemund, 

Matfer. Thi Dien af Ciiliention, xxix. IDL fe BR sayy, |. 
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But the great tree, > erhematically figured, that forme the oenten of 
the * Bing nf Nestor is of « different kiml. EH overshiudows the whole subj oct 
and ite trunk and boughs divide «a series of scenes belonging rather to the 
Minoan Under-world than to any ordinary worship of the upper alr. 

The one obview:-and largely satisfying comparison is, in fact, supplied. 
in a very distant quarter, by the old Scandinavian ‘Tree of the World, the 
‘Ash of Odin's steed, Yegdrasil.* The branches of this greatest of all trees 
stretch over the whole world and shoot upwards ta the aly. One af its three 
ronts reaches to the divme Aesir, another to the lind of the (iiants, the thind 
té the Under-worll (ella), and beneath each of these 1s 00 wonder-working 
apriue, The eagle aod squirrel wit on its branches and four tags on. its ronte, 
‘which aro guawed by the liwithly serpent, Nidhdger- 

“Te was long since pointed Gut by Grimm ™ that certain elementa that aro 
undoubtedly parallel to these of the Northern myth, among them the dragan 
gnawing at the roots, reappear in uint Arab fable of which early translations, 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek, are known, This in turn received widtepread 
notonety from being taken over by John of Damascus (¢ 740 b.0.) it Baphudap 
<ai lwdond.. Ginmm, however, was of the opimian, probably yretified, that 
though the two stories were nndouhtedly connected, the resemblanov was not 
close enough to warrant the view thet the Scandinavian Ash af Yards] 
actually owed its origm to this Arabian source” Af the saine time there ean 
bo little doubt that the same Oriental origin can be traced if inedieval Ureek 
legends af the ‘ Tree of Paradise" that rose, sky-high, beside the waters of ity 
jour rivers: ‘This tree according to the XVth Century poem of the Cretan 
writer Gworgins Ohumnos of Canlia2!* was: srrounded by wild beasts, who 
“eompehesl Hpon ite foots whieh, like those of ite oongone©nr in the Rast and 
North, abot their fibres deep down into the abyss. Ii is moreover interesting 
fo tote thut, like the tree ca the ring, its tranches were nuked and bereft of 
foligge.* 

The Oriental compariwn de all the more valuable smee both wenions 
must evidently go beck te wvme still earlier tradition of the "Tree of the 
World! In the present case the hound-hke anitnal at the base of the trunk, 
crouched on the bank with hie hed forwarl, may be themght to present som 
analogy with the dragon of the Arubian and Northern story, who gnawed the 
roots of the tree and soured those who approathed it. The hownd that 
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on the ting is pen acting wa goardian of the World ‘Tree may legitinustely 
be regariled as the Minoan foreraoner of Cerberus, and it may be observed that 
the cutting monster of the deep who seems to have anticipated Skylla in 
Cretan seas also has only « single head 


The Minoan Goddess ‘and Attendant. 


Taking the designs on the intaglio in thy order in which they appear in 
the impression, ae enlango to four diameters in F ig. 44, aml by 
Monsieur E. Gilliéron in Fig. 45, we see in the upper leit compartment, ahove 





Pm, 45.—Sixoay Goppess wr Fewats Cowrsstox asp Burtenrcies 
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the bough on that sid, what se clearly two separate groups. ‘The first of 
these consisia af two female figures stated much m the manner of the Iady 
epectatons in the front row of the Miniature Presse of Knossos, util gestionlating 
to on another in the same way, ‘The appearance of the Goddess with ang 
adult hondmaiiten seated befurs her has been ilready (Nustrated in the 
subject if a golil ring from the Thiabd Treasure. In one form, vr another 
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thié companionship is set forth on a series of Minoan and Mycenacan aignets,** 
whilé in some cases, aa on the large signet from Mycenas, moro than ong adult 
ministrant “appears in: addition to the two child attendants (eacribed above 
as Alas soveai, whe here recur in the nest compartment. 


Chrysalises and Butterflies: Symbots of Life Beyond. 


That the seated fizure here-seen on the left wes m fact endowed with 
divine attributes that had: relation to the spats of the departed i 
shown by the very significant adjuncts that appear immediately above her 
low Fluttering near and ahmost setting on it are two buttertlies, and above 
thise in burn two other Objects 1 in which, from their form and the associations 
in whieh they appear, it seemed reasonable to reoognise two corresponding 
chrypalises.. They present, however, the peculiurity of chowing what appears 
to be their heads at top and hook-like ptoléctidns all the aides, apparenthy for. 
attachment, The effect of the whole le well shown by M. Gilliéran’a’ sketch 
(Fig. 45), where the ongival iy enlarged ten diameters, 

1 acconlingly referred the matter to Professor Poulton, the eminent 
entomological authenty, with an accompanying enlarged sketch of the objects 
in. question. Profesor Poulteo, who has taken up the matter with the greatest 
interest, replied at once. “1 do not think that there is the slightest doubt 
that the two objocts above the butterflies represent clirysalises,’ Althongh 
the summary character of the execution on so minnte a seule hardly allows 
for certainty In such details, he even recognised an. the objects as. interpreted 
in my aketch ttaces of the wing venation of the papal wings and of the 
ablominal segments, Ifo further renmuttics thet ‘the commonest of all pupae 
—the “ Common White: "—are attached. wither botizontally or, n8 shown in 
this case, head npwanls, bye girdle round the middle, whiek T hive no doubt 
hopes by the tag shown to the left of the figures.” 

Ina palseercoarrt commanication to the Entomological Society ** he nutes 
that ony sketch, ‘as photographed aml projected on the screen, evidently 
represented two Pierine chrysalises in one of the normal positions, vis, vertical 
with head upwards,’ mad that the attachment mentioned above "wae elearly 
ono of the fixed and expanded ends of the zilken gindle by which thes pupae 
arm supported.’ ‘In Fig, tt (a) beside a delineution of the Commean White 
butterfly itself, a somewhat diagrammatio sketch of its ohrysalis ix given 
showing the hoop and attachment. ‘Ibo smooth unindented contour of the 
wings in the case of the butterfites is also characteristin af the Whites. 

This ilentification, bucked az it is by the epecifia correspondence visible 
in the ehrysalises, muy be unhiwitatingly accepted, hoth the Common: and 
the = White bishaetly Leing abundant in Greece and Crete Although, 


cumple Le — by a cold ethlintie of converse dian of actual wiliiries 
Pld in from Aivernae [Afperneees Tree tien, Gompere foo for olher -yersions 
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os Will Le ahown below, other species with eyed, indented WITS are alao of 
frequent remirrence in. Minoan and Mycensean art—often certainly ina religious 


connexion—iti will be recopnise 





at ouce that the White butterfly has the 


hetter claim tobe the visible representative of departed spirits. In certain 
districts wf Wales and Western Scotland, indeed. White butterflies, ax heing 


sould of the dead, ara fed on stigar and water, while, as part of 


custom, coloured ones are killed 


the same 





Poy, diL—(a) Commas Wier Herveeriy wre IMAG RAMMATIC Skerren pe Arpactwinxt 
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lt is noteworthy that the Greek word Warm), © epoit, as transferred ti a 
butrertiy, is ilusteated by Ariatatle, who in this connexion first dascribed 
ine genesin of the pertodt insect From a mmterpillar and chrvalis =? ly the life 
history of a White huttertly, Prarix ireenowe, or an allied spate The idea 
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that butterilies are departed spits is common the world over, bat, as already 
noted, there is evidence thas this belief has attuchod iteelfin a partioular way 
to white butterflies or mothe” A further famifinr ilhwtration of this: is 
supplied by the Ghost moth,” the white wings of which, as shown) by their 
upper siirface—intermittent!y eclipend by the up-turnof ther dark under-endes 


—muy often be seen lickering about the mounds of grasay churchyarda. 


‘The chrysalis a4 an emblem ofa new life after death 
iftustrated by tio finds made at Mypenae, In the Third Shaft 
Grave—a women'y tamb—were found two penilent gold ohjoots 
attached ‘by means of w perforution throngh the upper ends to 
small choins, described by Dr. Schliemann as‘ grasehuppere © or 
‘tree-ercketa’ @ but which am tinquestionally intended for 
chrysalises (Fig: 02, 4). They were, in fact, associated in the emtne 
tomb with golden butterflies, referred to below, two ol tlie 
embhosied ov the’ plates of what had been scales of a franietesul 
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clus (Fis 40,52, 2) These very rough Tepresantations of prapae | 
have now boon supplemented by amuch more detailed imple in the form 


of w wold cheysallé bead found by Me. 


‘Wace and the excavators of the Hritmh 


School its chamber tomb at Mycenae** (Fig. (7). fo may be said bo convey 





a generalised idea of a chrysalis 


ix, possibly of a hawk-noth. The head and 


vyes, the wing-omws and articulation of the abdomen are clearly imdiatod, 


though there is no aign of a probowets ehenth—a prominont feature in the pupae 


of some moths of thn chs, 


That other Jepidopters besides the Common White wore reyntded ins 
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well as by parallel finds from Crete. These vary Foméwhat in the details, 
which are bronghi. out by a repoussé process on. their wings. The vight 
pendants of the type shown in Fig: 4S a present op! y hwo wings with five ensped 
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indeed be olaerved thatthe Moan and Mycenanan artists in no case produced 
euch faturalistic copies af warions species of lepidopteran as did their Kgyptian 
contemporaries ™ The figures on other gold pintes (Fig. 62, 3) the outline 
of which is cut owt, present dudedd the «ame cusped or mdented wings, butt 
divided into numerous segments and dotted along their outer margin with 
4 miccession of smaller disk ornumonts. In these cases the disproportionately 
large hody rather points. to a howk | 

moth and in the coiled antennae we 
may possibly trace a monfuaiin with 
the long proboscis, of which itera: [= 
to bea redapticated version. In any fal col 
etan any attempt to obtain a precise | hse 
ilentification from these decorative 
reminiscences would he doomed to 
failure. 

The decorative types of lopudo- 
ptera frinn the Mycenne grave, with 
their cuspe and indentations and eyed 7 
wings, in som caves abnormally mul- Gam. s Oo 
fiplied, are themeclres an inheritance fi SS ed alg wl EL ¥ 
from Minoan Crete, where they begin | 
to appear by the close of SLM. TED, Among the seal-types af Zakro the éved 
butterflies’ wings are seen attached to the body of Sphinx—w very graceful 
creation, which can hardly be withont a symbolic meaning (Fig. 42 ¢)7* Ob 
another fantastic seal impression cusped butterflies’ wings appear with stellate 
centres (Fig 48d), A parallel type with eyed and camped wings ia thrine repeated 
on # sealing from the Little Palace of Knossos (Fig. 44 ¢)," and eyed brttertlies 
alvo occtiron lentold beada of the ‘amuletic’ class3* Thetwo-winged butterily 
imaged by the gold penlants from the Third Shaft’ Grave.te proctinally ideptical 
with that engraved on what seems to have been a vottve bronze oxo, found af, 
Phaestos (Fig48//)2® where ite religious import can hardly be doubted. In 
chamber tomb of the Cemetery of Pharstas were ni discoversd frye thin goki 
plates, perlorated for attachrunt, with butterilies conventionally outlined” and 
supplying a later panillel to. those from the Mycena grave. Ther derivative 
style corresponds with their comparative late daute—probalily LW TIL a (Fig. 
40). A four-winged variety appears on clay’ seal impressions fram the samn 
site. but. from ite association, the mest interesting specimen of that class ie 
seen on the painted relief from Knossos of the Priest King wearing the plumed 
lity crown’ The triple horn-like promtinences give it the appearance of 
linving three pairs of wings, on the lowest of which, as 1m the preceding cuse, 
Ss ee TE al 
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ure large disks. Tt. fluttors Iheaide this eemi-livine personage above thie 
decorative iris binomse of the Elvuist fields, 

lo this connexion may be tentioned a gold object that seeme to he a 
direct (offahoot of the Mycenuean decorative type of bnittertly as seen. on 
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jewellery, obtained by ine fron Tum Severin in Roumania in TSSS, tine suid 
to have been fonnd nearthat place # Pig, 4,4). Th isa heart-shaped plaque 
of voli construction with thre ahor tags for attachment behind, The 
relutively large abdomon with dotted bands like those on Fie, 4s) above, 
ond the gener! resnbiance of the head and wins with the Minoun 
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and Mycenaean ¢lins, make qt diffioult unt to ronclude that some relationship 
exits But the object itself is at Present att isolated phenomenon and future 
(discoveries alone can enable us bo define: jis itthaeological plies, 
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ImIpression freer Kpnwe it actuslly soggesta the Eve of Horus, so trequent 
among Egyptian amulets,” and leads us-to the design on a romarkable gold 
SIgnef, from t te but, tombs iif lsopata,"* where (lw sac rvecl hve Ap ears Lil 
tlhe backeround of a scene of eeatatie dunce ue the viethle unpersomation of 
the divinity (Fig. 51), 
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designed solely for (inereal tise, and were. accompanied with remaing of the | 
bom, Gonaisting wf tubes of the same thin gold plate ‘through which was 
uniloubtidly ntnck a wooden stick.’ 4 : ‘ 
Schliemann, thoagh, curiously enough, hie failed to recognise the relut ion 
slip between the butterilies shown and the human soul. rightly rearded: the 
scales themselves us symbolic of the same idew a6 that illustrated in the 
painted designs of Egyptian tombs44 where scales appear ‘in which aro weighed 
the goo! and bad deeds of the deceased,’ In that case ‘Thoth and Anubis 
weigh the heart of the dead mint against the feather of Truth. Schilemann 
also Tecalled the passape in the [ad where Zeus weighs the two ‘fates’ Kiipe) 
of Achillee-and Hektor aginst one another in golden balance “*-—a practice 
of which we have repented iusttutions in vase paintings. In these cusns 
the * fates” appear es diminutive ligman beings, generally depicted with thier 
arms and armour, thoagh they ate aut unfrequentiy winged. But this form. 
of weighing, though abo known as suyocragia,’ refers to the doom of the 
living, not fo the judgment. af departed apirits, and ik without the cthical 
element that characterises the Exyptian rite, ‘This moral side, however, appears 
already in Ol Testament allusions, xe when Jus exclains," Let me be weighod 
invan even balance, that God may know mine jntegrity,"“" and in the writing 
tn ite Walt, " Teket; thou art. weighed in the balance and found wanting.’ # 
The exact channels through which the same iden passed into Christian 
icanigmpby wo not recorded. Lut we must certainly Jook on the Orients 
side As ‘ Commandersin:ehief —Apxertpdtayos—of the hosts of Heaven, 
the Archangel Michaul luis mueh in common with the Babylonian Light-God, 
and the Colestin] Scales were in fact Tegatded as the * Huse of Shampsh " 
Who was also consilered the giver of all Jaw and tho supreme judge, Direct 
evidenoo of the belief in the Weighing the souls of the Jead i Wanting, 
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though its existence aeems very probally On the other hand, evidence of 
the belief in the weighing of souls reours among Zoroastrians, Brahmins 
and Buddhists, and St, Gabriel takes St, Michael's piace throughout the 
Mahometan workl. ‘The Archange! weizhing the souls of the departed ia a 
damiliar subject in the will -pamntings Amd stained aliie wimlown of nieclinervil 
churehes.*! 

The equation ti Minoan eyes of butterflies with human sols, of white 
ww have now such full evidence,.gives great mgnificanoe to their appearances 
in the funeredl scales found in the Myeenne tomb,. Is fouks indeed! we 4, 
according to the Mimoan and Mycenaean. belief, the eoul had been weighed in 
butterfly form previous to re-mearnation through the divinw power. It is 
peaible even that the thin plate eut our in butterfly form, and with tus per 
forations for attachment to tho dress or other materiais, which was fowl by 
‘Schliemann im the grave wemtaining the scales: may have been intended te 
have been placed in the balance a3 a representation of the eoul iraelf, ‘The 
umbossed figure of buttertlies on ihe plates of the scales are themselves 
sufficiently expresive of the funetes! function that they were supposed 
tO serve. 

In the case of the ' Ring-of Nestor’ the fael that the two hutterfiies that 
fiutter above’ the bead of the veated figure stund in immediate relation to 
tho pair of chrysalises ts in each case & very manifest allusion to the emergence 
ofa soul to new life, It hea thos a sevtial significance jn view of other 
evideiee Unetexting the functions of the Minoan Goddess ws Lady of the 
Underworld It is not-only-that hor ohthomio txpect js constantly illustrated 
by “her tike attributes, but there is actual evidence of her guardianship of 
the abode of the dead, The Tomb af the Double-Axes at Knnerne—the mont 
interesting of all Minoart eepulehros—vwas. in fact, at the came time a Shrine 
of the Goddess.“ The rork-bewn cell, in’ whieh: enough: remains wore found 
to mark the last resting-plice of a departed warnor, wae sel? carefully cut 
in the outline of a doubleaxe, and there ware dléo sufficient Indications that 
the fedged recess at the head of the grave lad bean fitted with the uanal 
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frrmture of Minoan shrine, including bronze double-axes of the ritual type, 
the specia! symbols of the divinity, set between the “sacral horns,’ 8 aten tite 
rhyten jor iibations ae well-as aun incense-burner, and doubtless, originally, 
a smal image of the (hxidews: Thue ' the: tomb wre al the same time a 
funered! chayel, and it may well be thar the hienehes pound the sides nf 
the clamber were made use of for some memorial function in which the whrols 
family jartook On stich an oocasion, in accordunce with the central idea. of 
the Minnan eult, the essence of the divinity might by dne ritual acts be 
Hifused inte its ciible apmbely, and, ever In the shades, the direst guardian- 
ship of the Great Mother he thus assured to 
the warrior resting in his emblematic bed.’ & 

The Minoans seem to have consistantly 
figured the divine spirit itself in bind lorm, and 
S it ts birds generalle doyes™ that we ane 

) pereliel on the Lem of the Goddess herell oF 
) bronght down by ritual acts upon her bastylie 
 thapes sacl) sia pillers or donhle-axes, upon ber 
sirines an! altura, and, aaa Bun Of Possesxion, 
} upon the heads and shoulders of her yotaries.. 
The litman soul tteelf ig also regarded .as-a 
bird in the folk-lore of many, countries; and 
Hue are indications that this iden was also 
known in Classical Greece,“ though there an- 
thropomerphisation early set in anil the aay! 
hae generally: human head Ty later (irecee, 
however, perhaps becaise it wan #0 deeply- 
rooted int an older stratum of the population, 
the idea of the human soak as a burttertly 
came to overshaduw the other But thie too took gnerally an antlropo- 
morphic form, und its voyue waa no doubt favoured by the populanty of the 
tale of Erie and Pavehé, 

Woy), Vile "anit" iy tty simple application muy best be translated as 
the ‘lifn’ of man. Thus Life and Death are symbolically depicted on Greon- 
Keonon gem as a aknll witha hottertiy above.*® In one vase this eblem ja 
coupled with # resurgent skeleton of a man whona littl winged Ueniue, with 
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uplifted torch, helps to raise the lid of the funeral om.* * The skeleton, 
evidently that of a warrior, who t here seen emergmyg, Toaches out hia bony 
arm for his spear and armour placed beside the jar, while, abowe, » butterfly 
flutters towards his liwad It is the soul retoming to 4 earthly tenement 
(Fig $3). But the nearest parallel to the scene oo the " Ting of Nester” m 
whith a Goddess Apyiirs aa Ln) intermediiry, & cunraciitsll y ering presented 
by a quite late monument of Classical antiquity. On uo Cron Romuan 
suroophiagms in the Capitoline Miaeum, the central anbject of which is 
Prametheut moulding « human figure in clay, Athena, who «tins in front 
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of Tim, infer life into the inert block by placing « butterfly, which she 
holds by the tipa of the wings, upon the top of tte head: (Fig, 54), 

The Goddesd for ancl we mist regard her, on-the ring, 20 clearly marked 
hy the emblems of reiurgencn after death with which she is associated. was 
evidently credited with some ony Al sei ja regard to departed human 
beings. fi is indeed impessible pot to recognise the direct comoxion of the 
twin chrysaliees and Wutterilies sven above her head with the male and 
firmmle figure that uppear Faidnadiately behind ber in what dramatically 
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speaking, the second scene of thie composition. ‘The whole subject: is well 
shown in Monsieur Gilliéran’s. copy of the seal impression enlarged to four 
diamnvitrs, Pig, 35, 


The Youthful Couple restored to Life. 


Hare we see, in profile, a youth, whose Jong locks fall behind his shoulders 
and over his breast, girt with tue usual Minoan lnin-clothing and with trace 
Of footgear, but otherwise naked, standing in front of a woman with hid 
visible arm: half lifted, as in the act of greeting her. 'Thn lady herself paises 
both hands in « mach more accentuated attitude of surprise aml delight, as 
of one who had seen her spouse unexpectedly restored tu her. As ny the canes 
of the Goddess and her companion, the sonewhat square rendering of the 
outline of the shoulders suggests a aloaveil jocket such as the elegunt dames 
wear in the Miniature Freseo of Knossos, and ia ao depicted ih the restored 
coloured drawing (Pi Vj; The bosom, aa it the other case, was open or 
only covered hy # disphanous chemise, and the flounred shirts are decidedly 
short, reaching only a little below the knee, 4 fashion that prevailed in the 
earliest Late Minoan phuse 

Thy attitudes anil peshures are go nutnral mod speaking ae only to admit 
of one ubvious interpretation. We seo here, reunited by the life-giving power 
of the Goddess, aymbolived hy the ¢lrysalises-and bubterilies, a young couple 
Whom death had parted, and of whom the fomale personage wis eliwtly the 
eathior to reith the Under-world: That to the artist who composed the whole. 
design the episode formed part of a: definite aterv, whether traditional or 
tuken from contemporary life, can hardly be doubted. What we see here 
indee!, taken in-connexion with the scenn of initiation below, tnust mmther be 
interpreted ae the-permanent retnion in the Land. of the Blest of a wedded 
pair by the divine grace’ than as an uttempt, hike that of Orpheus, to rescue 
his Enrydice from the shiiles or the all too brief respite gamed by Protestlane 
to viet Laodanrw, 

But in raoh tase the dramatic motnent whern one of 1 loving [iir rejoins 
the other it another workd iteulf largely ourresponds. and the wpanse on the 
ring might well exclaim with Wardaworth's Laodamin : 


“No spectre greets mo, no vain Shadow this; 
Come, blooming hero, plane thee lie my side, 
Give, on this woll-known couch, ane turptial kiss 
To me this dav a seoond time thy bride!" 


It is worth observing that hoth these rypresentative (llassioal dsauen 
branch, this was hurgely affected by old religious conteptions wih ahead 


it the other direction from Anmtolin to 
dese With corybantie worshippers and oe: 
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youth or son, mortal but continually resurgent. We feel ourselves in face 
of tanch more human conceptions of the world beyond than the early Greek 
view of gibbarmg shades and finttering m@dla, where a king wae of Jess count 
than was a ploughman upon earth. The only anxiety of Protesilana, it will he 
remembered, waa that his wife should Jom him epecdily in the world beyond. 


The Lion Guardian and Aiae Koroar, 


On the other «ide of the upper part of the trunk of the " Tree of the 
World’ from that by which the young couple stand is a further seene, the 





Poo. 45.—Oorv ie Loernesepos o ' Neeron's Bisa" EXLanOED Poon: hla METER. 


lower boundary of which is supplied by the pmjecting bough, The central 
feature here is a great lion, cvochant on a kind of bench with three supports 
viable, while helow this, in kneeling postury and reaching wpwarde towards 
thy sacred animal, are two little girlish figures. The tion, with he. bead tTawed 
and turied back as if in the act-of listening, may be desorbed na m the attitude 
of vigilant repoee. It closely corresponds with the attmude of a couchant 
lion om i stepped buae with the aame pose of the head and the tall dawn 
up between the haunches in a ammilar manner seen an What must be o 
vontemperirr intaglio from the Vipliniiy thilie: tomb. x 

The couch on whieh the Hon reste in the present case resembles thin 
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three-footed bench seen on an agate lentoid from.4 chamber tomb at Mycenaa,*t 
anc which there serves as « kind of ‘operating table,’ a fat boar being laid 
upon it belly upwards for the dissection of its entrails by a priestly ‘ haruspex,’ 
Some mystic sesoviation may therefore have attached itself to what in the 
present cor axems to have simply served ns a kind of conch for the great 
bowel. The sprcial association of the Minoan Goddess: anticipating Rhea, 
with the lion, i so fully established that it needa no detailed illustration bere 
Lions were her special companions and guardians, and repeatedly Appear in 
piirs plated as supporters in heraldic schemes, where she ia offen replaced 





Fru. 56.—Sjoeer Ring recw Aaanr, 





by her pillar form, On a recently 
iliscovered signet-ring Tron, Amari,“ 
west of Ida (Fig_ 56), the Goddess is 
seen seated! on a broad base—which, 
however, is of solid construction—and 
upon the outer edge of this on either 


side @ liom) tests ‘his fore-lege. At 


times she is accompanied by only a 
singie snimal, either walking hosiiln 
her, as on a seal-unpresaion from the 
Trnple Repositories @ at Kncasis, or 


upteared m front of ler, as.on another from the Domostic Quarter: 6 


The frxjuent appesrance of lions 


on the Early Minoan ivory seals! 


which have. early Nilotic and Egyptian associations. tenda to ahknw that it 
wae from that side that the knowledge of tliese animule made its way into 


Crete. The peculiar place which lions held in 
also seems to have alfected Cretan religion 


the ancient Egyptian mythology 
The dark tonne! of the Under- 


world through which the Sun passwd between. nightfall and dawn was watched 
at either gate by wu lion guardian * ant it is this that in a well-known Egyptian 
symbol the nwo linhs-—* Yeatenlay! and ' To-day '—appear seated back to 
back on cither side of the Sun's disk, which reste in the bosom of the hilla: An 


mteresting inditution that the lion. in Minoan Crete 


wae abo regarded as a. 


puurdinn of the dead is affonded by one of the early seals in (VuestiOn, fre « 
tholo toml on the borders of Mesarh, the upper part of which is carved in the 
fourm of 4 eouckagt linn peated ahove:a figure of a man in o erounhwi position 
corresponding with the contracted attitude of the deail by this clues of primitive 
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© The ring la ol brant, plated, marci in 
in the Rethymo Museum. 
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thalos éaenaries, The king of heasta is here seen not on a dovourer, but as 
serenely guanimg the body of the dead man.* 

It would seem from the Egyptian analogy that the oochant Hon in this 
aeetion of the ting should be looked on as the divinely appointed wander of 
the entrance to the Under-workl, and in elie relation to the Goddess in her 
ehthonia charneter. This connexion is, in. fiet, clearly brought owt by the 
two diminutive female figures, who are obviously attending to the linn's wants. 
In these we must recognise thy two emall hantmaidene—the diay Kovpar,— 
who, as shown above, are re- | 
rleatedly seen accompanving the 
Goddess, attired as if thoy were 
little Minoan women. * 

(Care was taken, moreover, 
to tnake the lion's sojourn in 
the Elysian fields agreeably by 
providing him with «a lealy 
canopy above. The ivy like 
sprays issning from bwhimd the 
tromk- amd rising bende the 
lion's Head are not, a&, already 
noted, to he regarded na 
branches of the tree itself. 
They belong indeed to: no ter- 
restrial epecwa, The org 
to be sought In a deenrative 
combination of double lines of 

# perolls with « motive 
derived from the papyrus syni- 
bal af the DMdta Goddess, Waxet 
—an ornateental eriwth that 
pecially charmcterises the Third 
Middle Minow Piorid.” The | 
space between the mtercomnected scrolls, filled m ite broader part by the expan¢- 
ing head of the papyrus tit, was acuminated qhove, rosembling a pointed leaf, 
anil by the beginning of the Frret Late Minoan Penod the motive thas evolved 
began to be actoally treated ax a vegetable. It thos takes ite place beside 
various rock plants on wall-paintings of the transitional MM, HL 6, BAL Ta 
paaes d4 @ apectes of ivy, but with the outiine of the oripinal popyrus | tuft 
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still clearty marked on the lower part of the leaves.” A specimen from the 
remains of a painted stucco panel found in the House of the Frescoes at 
Knossos is given in Fig. 07," where the artist haz added ivy flowers, From 
wall-paintings this “aacral ivy’ motive was taken over on to the decora- 
tion ‘of wases and was specially in vogue in the First Late Minoan style, so 
eplindidly iustrsted by the remains foul in the beehive tomb that contain 
the sinet-ring with which we are concerned. An early example is supplied. 
by the upper gone of the LM I.a amphora given in Fig. 41. Already by 
this stage some of the Jeaves lave lost the original papyrus element, 
and in the succeeding Late Minoan and Myvenuein Age they are: indis- 
tinguishable from those of ivy, though the double stalk with which they 
are generally coupled, even in the latest stage,™ remains an abiding record. 
of the double serall that formed part of the original composition of this motive. 

If, as is highly probable, we may identify the plant that ahoots out from 
the trank of the“ Trea of the World" to give shade to the conchant linn as 
this ‘sacral ivy,’ the appropriateness of this conelusion will at once be 
manitest. For the plant itself, as we have seen, contained within it an dement 
of sanctity distantly derived from the paperus emblem of Wazet and Buto 
in the Delta thickets, and some part of whese apicitual being seems to have 
been early infused into the Minoan Goddex:—expecially aa regards her chthonic 
aspect.” 

One inferonte we may be allowed to draw from the leafy spray placed 
here apparently on purpose to give shade to the great lion in his watehfal 
repose, Tt must surely connote the ides of light aod warmth, 








The Griffin's Court, 


The lower section of the ring, contaited beneath the spreading branches 
of the tree on either side of ite trunk and the mound from which it rises, clearly 
forms one continugus seene, ‘This may perhaps be described as the Griffin's 
Court, Ona high stand or throne to the right of the group, and in apposition 
as it were to the ling on the oonoh, ia seated a winged griffin of the Minoan 
type, While behind it stands a female figure m whom we must in all probability 
pracock-plomed variety such a9 we eee itvon u fragment of Mininture Fresco 
trom the Palace sb’ Knossos ™ and in the frieze of the Ron of the ‘Throne. 
It has little of the savage aspect of the eagle-heaked type suck as is seen hinting 

~ Thope te jiiustrate Lhe enocessive stages 7 Evo ‘especially Ata. fut, exxIy. 
af this evilotion by a) Table in Vol TL. (HA), Pie XOX, 2XTIE., EXIV, (Kurt 
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its quarry at # flying gallop on the Myoenae dagger-blade,”* or stalking them 
‘wmidet the thicket on the wooden lid from: Egypt in the, Berlin: Museum.*? 

Of the special relation of the griffin to the Mmoan Goddess there are 
ample indications: On a gold signet-ring from Mycense ™* an enthroned 
female finite, in whom we may, im view of other unalogies, recognise tho 
divinity, holds # sented she-grifin by a leash. On 6 lontoid itstaglio from the 
Vapheio tonih™ » long-robed priest is seen walking liwide o griffin, again 
held by # leash. Elsewhere I make the suggestion that the ' Privat King’ 
with the plumed lily crown, seen on the painted atucve pellef from the 
Palace at Knossos amidst Elysian flowers and lyutterilies, was loading a sacred 
griffin, On another studco relief, belonging to * frieze of what reums to 
have been the great hall of the east wing of the Palace, a griflin ia tethered 
to a column, no doubt to be regarded as the baetylic form: of the divinity. 
Guardianship, swiftness and piercing powers of aight, typified by the lian ’s 
body and hawks or eagle's head, are innate qualities in the griffin brew! of 
“monsters. 

Tnimedintily in front of the seated griffm, with two others in the back- 
ground, are been fantastic crvations of a new ¢lasa. These may be described 
aa " Siffin Yadies.’ Exoopt for the griffin's head and erest they are, in fant, 

as women dressed in the usual ehort-ekirted foshion of the early 
part of LL I., and even show long tresses falling down thoir backs. Fomuie 
figures of the kind with eagles’ heads are frequent on the Zakro eealings," 
anil, unlike many other of the fantastic types tiers seen, the "eagle ladies” 
had m general yogue among Cretan seal-type: A ateatite bead-seal Tis 
now come to light in Wentral Crete, showing the parallel type seen on the Ring 
of Nestor, a founced female figum, namely, with « griltin’s head.” 
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Tt in connexion with these " griffin ladies’ that the-young couple whose 
rmunion in the Land of the Blessed ie depicted m the upper field of the ring 
make their feappearance. {ft is impossible indeed not to reeognise the same 
youthful pair, male and female, ocoupying the same position in the scotion 
immediately below, ‘The female personage, Who here takes the second place, 
lays her hond on the waist of one of the griffin ladies, who with her wpraised 
hands unmistakably warns off w youth beyond as unworthy to partake in 
thie Elysinn mystery of intiation. ‘The more fortunate youth in front. looks 
back on his sponse and jaye one hand on her wrist, while he seems to beckon 
her forward with the other. Both figures trip gaily in unison us if to the nveasure 
of a dance, advancing to where the trumk divides them from the group of 
yriffin ladies in front. There is, liowever, no real brealr in the ‘continuity of 
tho seend, On the other side of the tree a griffin lady evidently awaits theni, 
with one hand raised in thelr direction, and seem to be about to conduct 
them tu the presence of the enthroned griffm and the Goddess behind him. 
The two griffin ladies nearest ty the throne raise their hande in the aot of 
wloration, and we ere left to infer that « similar funetion shonld take place 
in the case of the young couple, Woe feel ourselves m highly aristocratio 
company, itdend the whole ceremonial is rather suggestive of a presentation 
at Court. We tomy conchide that, when the obeisance of those thus presented 
by the priffin's own kin is once accepted the dénufuntes have the entrée to thy 
Court of the divinity who reigns in. the halls of the Iblesaed, 

The whole of this lower zone presents, a8 haa been dilready ohseryod, a 
rootiniow composition, including eight figures hexides the seated enittin, all 
dizplaymg vivacious action and painted, in the Minoan manner, with expressive 
gestures. The dramatic warning off of the profane intruder isan incident 
of particulir value, since it brings inte relief the position. of the ying comple 
as priviltged candidates for what has been allove interpreted as i ceremony 
of initintion, The manner in which the-seene in the lower zone ts held together 
i a consecutive whole, inspite of the interposition of the tree-trunk, shows 
real skill in ite composer. The groups right and left are brought into connexian 
by the ale-griffin beckoning to the others behind and beyond the tree, and the 
intruder on the extreme left ia himself moluded by the repellent westure of 
the Ggure in front of him. Below. we see the alopo of the mind on which 
the" Tree of the Worhi' is rooted, with shoots, indiative, jt ix to hu irenmed, 
of herbage, and the watch-dog at the foot of the tree, who in dome sort appears 
to anticipate the functions of Cerberus; and may be equated with the dnsgon 
at the foot of Yoocrasil. | 

The entire composition of the designs on this remuitkabls signet-ring 
connects itself ina single story. This, as has been shown, is divided into four 
Succestive opisodes-—the Goddess seated in front of her companion and with 
the tokens.of her life-giving powers—the hutterilies and chrysalises above her 
head, next, the reunited couple, the lion-guardian, tended hy the hundsaideins 
of the divinity, und finally “the Griffin's Court.’ representing a ceremony of 
initiation, 1) gives a our first real insight inte the pro- Hellenic eschatology, 
obi is the first glimpee that we possess into the World Bevond ts eonceryed 
by the Mineans, 


“THE RING OF NESTOR,’ ETC. 7 
‘Trensiation of Design into Miniature Freseo. 

There is no gloom about the picture; the human figures aro not more 
shadows. or half-akeletons, but real fleah and blood and moved’ by very homan 
emotions. Surprise, joy, alfection and encouragement are alternately 
suggested, and we see the advancing pair caught, as it wore. with the spirit of 
the dance, as if ‘unseen music filled the background: The Goddess and hor 
handmaidens and the ministenng griffin-lodiee shaw the same vivadity of 
gesture language, with truly dramatic touches in the sotion displayed All 
alike wear fasloonable raiment, reflscting indied the lotest modes dans the 
imagination is left free to Gill in the briglit colouring. We hive here an abode 
rether of Tight than of durkness, and, an hoe ulreeady been yemarked, 
the puady canopy above the lion's head presuppuses light and warmth 

Virgil's. words imieed might alo apply to the denizens of this Minoan 
Afterworld - 





Largior hic campos sether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. colemane suum ua siders norunt. 


The highly pictureaque character of the design am! jf skilful compositiun 
leada to the conclusion that in this, a8 in other cases, the Minoan engraver 
had taken over his subject—mucli epltomined, no doubt, even in this elaborate 
exampl—from an original of the Greater Art® We are led tack indeed to 
Kone Inaeterpicee in frewo painting of the kind that once adorned the Pulace 
af Knossos, giving a atill completer view of the abode of the Hlessed—iterl! 
pethape an illustration of @ yet earlier pootio version, much as the celebmted 
patiting of Odysseus in. Hades by Polygnotos teflecte in the main. the Homeric 
Nekyoo. Of that pamting. indeed, ae it existed in the Leschd an Delphi we 
have the very detailed description by Pausauaa,” and separate episodes 
are preserved in later adaptations. but the artisie records do not reproduce 
the subject in any connected shape. In the design on the * Ring of Nestor” 
on the other land, we obtain’ ot ledet « partial insight inte the actual oom- 
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position of n Minoan picture of the Under-world executed some eleven centuries 
earlier, und, from the elmments at pur disposal, mey even form « general ides 
of the colonr seheme | | 

The evident dependence of the integlio fesign on a pict ial model, 
coupled with the singular correspondéncs shown im the fashion of the dress 
aa Well us the pose and gestures of the figures with those of the contemporiry 
class of ' Miniature Fresooes,” #0 well illustrated. at Knossoe, suggested to mo 
the desirability of an attempt to translate back the compoaition before ns 
ita 113 original form and colouring ag a pamted panel. Happily in Monsicur 
Ki. Cillitron, fils, 0 iad at hand not only & colnpatent urtist, bat one whe 
almirable atuidies of Minoan Art-in:all ite liranches lad thorenghly imbued 
him with ths apirit, Monsieur Gilli@ron, te whom the cillarged copy of 
the original eabjecy given in Fig. Sis also due, executed under Iny: super- 
intendence the colourwt drawing reprodu¢ed in Plate Vs, to the scale and 
quite in the etyla af the Miniature Fresco of Knosdoa that shows the assemblage 
on the Grand Stand by the Pillar Temple of the Goddess and of the fellow- 
composition dépictine the" Greve ani Sacred Dance." 

To-those steeped in the lowledie nf the fresenes the coloure-to-a great 
extent impose themselves. The malo and ferme figures ‘are distinguished, 
according t¢ the tnvaryity convention, by Venetian red. and white, and 
sattron yellow continually reeurs in their dress: For the lickrrounil ‘the 
warm ty7ra-cotte and the ‘ kyanos hlue-were: both nsed on oorasion for this 
purpose in the early part of the Late Minoan Age: This blue, ax employed in. 
the upper epaces, gives. the ‘best suggestion of the luminous ether that 
surtounds the abode of the Blessed 





Chronological Place of " Nestor’s Ring,” 

The princely rank of the origimal owner of the ring may be inferred from 
the very churaoter of the design: [te whale apirit is courtly and palatial. 
At the saine time nov only the form of the signet, originully designed as & 
penthint,” bot-every detail chat it is possible ‘te tree jx of ts eeseren purely 
Minoan, Whether the intaglio was imported fron Crete or executed by a 
Cretan artwt working for. i prinoily conqueror at Pyles itself, it must be 
regarded. a2 at pure Minoan’ workmanship. It belongs indeed to the same 
categoryan thi pottery uni) obher relies found in, the large tholos tomb itself and 
tn. the other two that stood beside it, and must he referred to the samw epoel. 
The approximate place of the ring in the Minoan series isin fact. indicated hy 
more than one detail we well as by the striking parallelism of the designs with 
thou of the Ministure Presroes belanging to the earliest: Late Minuin phase, 
Tho hort skirts of most of the female figures have alredily Dewtd noted aa i 
feature of the fashions of that time. The ‘anern) ivy” spray, about the 
identifiention of which thersoan be little doubt, i ancther characteristic of 
LM_ I, decormtion, and the couchant lion finds ite earth comipativen on A 
gem from the Vapheio tomb, the last ceramic Hlement af whicl miitet ber assigreaeel, 
to the closing phose of that Period, ie 

"See abore, im 47, 4B. 
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The evidence afforded by the puttery of the tholos tomb of “Nestor'x Pyina’ 
or Kakovates described and Wustrated by Dr, Kurt Mliller™ fully squares with 
these conclasians, The great bulk of it ie of the same date os the Vapheit 
vases, LMT 6. Two large amples, however, one of which & given above im 
Fig. dl. stand apart from most of the other specimens both as more archaio 
in. form and ns showing # decorative techniyne 6{ another class, in whieh 
white point is still applied, and these must he certainly regarded as typicu| 
representatives of the earlier LM, 1. style (a), We miny infer that thie 
earhnr vases indicate the actual date of the conatrnetion of the tumb and of 
the orivinal interment-in the grave itself, and this conclusion best agrecs with 
bertain details already referred to in the design upon the signet-ring. In 
this way we rock « date which may be approximately given as the middle 
if the sixteenth century 1.0. 

Is it possible that the divnwt-ring itaelf had gerved aa « reconl af some 
personal bereavement suffered by its owner? The old fimereal tradition 
illustrated by its pendant type las already heen pomted out, and the tale 
that its subject tells af reunion in the after lifv is in keeping with this 
sepolehral distinction. But those who ransacked the tamb left na remnjes, 
ains! of tho ilnstrious dead that hail occupied its sepulohral cell. We 
cannat tell, therefore, if there were, indeed, two skeletons answering to the 
youthiul couple on the ring. Its sngmestion of a pathetic history bs io truth 
all the record that remaine to os. Th faa been found convenient, indeed, to 
retam forthe ring the popular name attaching to the tombs itself, and there 
i4 no oceasion ‘to deny the probability of Dr. Dérpfeld's identification of the 
dite of Kakovatos, where the remaina of these beehive tombe were found, 
with the Pylos of Nestor, But Nestor, the Methnaclah of (mek Epic, oan 
hardly liave had to do with suvh # storys is here set forth. | 

“Nestor himself, thongl be is credited with lmving irved three trare the 
ordinary span of humatl Ife, could not; even wore that possible, have carned 
his memory hack to the days when such an objuet na tho signet-ring before wa 
was executed by «# Minoan craftemun. Tow for, Lowever; he may have 
bean identified with the royal mee that weit before him it ts tinmet le to 
say; bot, judging by anulegy, we muy well belluve that some atten of the 
kind wae made. | 

A hunt of auch a prcess indeed is conveyed by the Homerie description 
of Neetor’s Cup wath the doves about the handles, and the two supports which, 
except for the number of handles, is wo cutionély paralleled by the dove 
chalice from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae,™ ‘This, in fact, representa » 
cup of the Vapheio type with a pedéstal and the tyin mnypiport for the huntlles 
added, Woarethus iroought within the upper chronological limits of the tholis 
tconlie, ard the’ Cap of Nestor * in all probainlity repreeents # Minoan work 
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of art contemporary with the signet-ring, It cannot, with any legitimate regard 
fot archaeological data, be assigned to the Homeric age itself, when iron was 
already coming into pse.. On the other hand, it is-cleat that the poet of the 
Thad hes described with sufficient accuracy some vessel nearly allied to the 
‘Dove Chalice’ irom Mycenae. Was this description simply taken over 
from un earlier secount, embalmed in an epic belonging tp the older race ? 

Such an hypothesie ix hy no means to be lightly set aside when it i+ borne 
in Tuind thet in wll probability ihe Peloponnese passed through a long bilingual 
period, due to the survival of the earlier ethnic ¢lement side by side with 
the later, in the same wav as Crete, where the Eteo-Cretan etock, as we know, 
retained its languages at least to the fourth eontury before our era, ‘Tho 
alternative suggestion that occurs is that the Achaean mvaders had ransacked 
the beehive tombe uf * Nestar’s Pylos* as they widloubtedly did those of the 
Mewkoninn Pyios, where they interred their own dead, The eup, thus discovered, 
might mally have been attrilmbed to the Achaean hero of the apot, bul it must 
at the sume time be observed that the parallel phonomena with which we 
have to deal cover a much wider field. In any case tle halos tomb now, 
since Dr. DNirpleld's identifination, and the German excavations, known as 
the ' Tomb of Nestor,” and the signet-ring that belonged to it, can only be 
ascribed to the * (rerenian knight’ m the sense in which the "Dove Chalice’ 
teecnibed by Homer was attributed to lim of old, | 

| Antuve Evans. 


Nite on the Steatite * Medallion Pithoi* from the * Clylermemestins Toonb.’ 


A fregromt of one of these ilnatrated by Sehliemann. (Af yeenae. p. 140, 
Fig. 215) was described by dim aa "part af 4 frieze” The restoration of one 
of the jars, which were of two sizes. is due to Mr. Wace (B.S.4., xxv. p. 367, 
Fig. 30), who noted the resemblanos to the Medallion pithoy of Knossos, It 
may be added that the jilaitwork bands seen on them also represent @ MM, 
TH. 6 feature whieh reeurs on thé fragment of imported stone sewers of that 
oS found Vestn It is highly probable, indeed, that the jars were alec 
of Knosian fabrie Mr. Wace, however, regards them as Copies, und (rttir 
aside their associstion with other MLM. UL works'in the tamb) acts tke 
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as such they immuat be of later date, forgetful of the principle which stands at 
ihe root of all gound archseologinal deductian—that imitative works reflect 
current, nat past fashions "It is a distinct attempt,” he surprisingly adds, 
‘on the part of the Mycenseans to outdo (hoir Oretan teachers. We may 
therefore attribute these vases to the beginning af LH, IT” In other words, 
he-réfers them to the Third Mycenaean stage, at the lowest computation over 
two hundred yrare later, Th is unfortunate indeed that Mr, Whos abil 
ilfustrate his’ L.H. 111." by the (vertainly intrusive) aliend foun by him beneath 
the threshold of the “Atreas’ tomb (B.S 4., xxv. p. 357, Fig,’ 76 4), This 
itself belongs to a late and almost "Sub-Minoan ” group, definitely aeparated, 
as Professor Tt. M. Dawkins has shown, by stratigraphic evidence at Phyta- 
kop;, from the earlier L.M. TL. class (6.5.., xvii, p. 19, and PL XTV, 3- 
44: compare too, O. Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt. alii, 1917, p. 71, ¥ho fouml 
similar types following on ta those of the advanced Lalysos class at Paros). 
This style, which may be desorihed aa an advanced. phase of L.M. TIL 4, 
can hardly have come into vogue much before 1200 B.c., and, as Dr. Mackenzie 
pomts ont, heralds the earliest * Philistine.” In another connexion, indeed, 
Mr. Wace ailmits this (op. ci/.,p. 47,0. 1). I regret to observe, however, that 
Mr. Blegen (see Konrkou, pp. 99-62), begins his LM. TET. serins (* LH. TT) 
with this class, 

Mr. Wace ewteavours to support his conclusion that the tympanum or 
relieving triangle above the liritel of these tombs represents atructural 
advance due to # gradual architectural evolution on the soil of Greece, Bat 
the evidence that this type co-existed with the othars from the first at Mycenae 
is averwhelming—indeed, as we have seen, this feature niarke what, judging 
from MM. I. relics that they contained, may be placed among the eurliest 
examples there of this class of monument, the * Treasury of Atreus,” namely, 
and the” Tomb of Clytemnestra.” Tteappears that at Myoenas the trpologically 
inferior structure was for various reasons occasionally preferred, But it 
dangercus in these caset to drow o chronologial conclusion. It is lear thet 
the fully developed type, thoroughly ° Minowed ' in all res decorative details, 
was implanted into Hellas in the earliest days of the Conquost. 


ope 





SUPPLEMENT TO ‘THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MUSIC" 
(J48., XE p. 138) 


Tue diagram now given reproduces in a more logical form the voral 
and imitrumental schame; it shows their underlymy unity, and points to the 
tee of the vous) echame ae an enharmonic and clromalio exarcine for the 
trained singer. It will be observed that, with two oxceptions, the intervals 
uaed are the juet semitone and simple quartertone, 

The instrumental gigns which go to the notes of the ditonal Hypolydian 
scala from-e’h to eb, to which, as T haye pointed out, the kithara must have 
been tuned. are all: m ther normal upright left to right position. They are 
N, £ (digamma}, < (an old Corinthian form of ¥); "1, Bet, Fy P. The: last 
may be a tutiluted formof 2. N and "] ary extraneous signa, [7 ie known 
ro fan old:form of er, but w wae never written“) in writing from left to night. 
I think it ia & reasonable inference that N and") werd used to mark respeo- 
tively the yiele and mete, One may dednoe the theoretical structure of the 
Hypolydian as two eonjunct tetrachords with an additional tone below. 

It will not be out of phice to observe that the dissection of scales into 
aimilar tetrachords ‘has no longer any, interest for ns. Nothing material 
hinges wpon the wearisome disawsion of letrachords to by found im (Greok 

The most important factors in the seale of @ mode are (1) the order of 
intervals im the octave, (2) the notes selcted aa predominan? aol fea! respec: 
tively. ‘To detect the predominant pute in 4 melody it im not suflleient to 
ascertain which note ts most frequettly sonmfed, The manner in whiol « 
pote is approached isa more certain criterion. Exiphusix is frequently given 
to the predominant by passing first to ome side of it ae though one's attentinn 





were concentrated elsewhore; then passing to the other pide, ax in a pair «if 
changing notes or a figure in the Lancers, and finally feapmg at tt. The i 
well exemplifiai in the hymn to Calliope. Cis the meae and predominant of 
that melody. Hal i been in the Mixolydion, G would have been the mere 
and final,.and D would have been the predomitunt. 

EK. Cleans. 


CLEOSTRATUS (LIT) 


Is tho Journal of Hellenic Studies, xii, (1921), pp. 70-85, Mr, Webb has 
written 4 merry paper, dealing with » paper on Cleostratus which | oontnbnted 
to the enme Journal, xxxix. (1919), pp. 144-184. After reading Mr, Webb's 
paper, | saw af once that my theory as to the meaning of the word * primi” 
in Pliny, Vat. Hist. iL 8 (fi), 90,and the word xpe7ain the phrase xpara xnucia 
in Cleostratas wae no longer tenable. Bat. while withdrawing niy own views 
on the subject, 1 om unforrunately unable to adopt Mr. Webb‘s. On all 
other points of importance I adhere to the opinions expressed in my paper, 

‘The question of widest interest on which we differ is that of the souros 
from which Cleostratne derived the zodiacal zigns and the ootacteris, In my 
‘anion Babylon was the gource in both eases, Mr Webl differs from me 
on both points. | | 

‘That our-signs of the zoiiao were in commen use in Babylon long before 
the time of Cloostratus ts beycad question, Dr, Tangdon has dtvwn 
attention to several Babylonian and Assyrian lists of thewe signs. Of these, 
tho ane that corresponds twit closely with our list iscertainly not later than the 
tighth century before Christ. {t is found onan Ashur text, and, althongh 
tho extant copy belongs to the Persian period, an. inrperfect duplicate which 
belonged to the Hbrary of Ashur-lani-pal proves rte antiquity.’ The list 
nits as follows —Bull of heaves, Twins, Crab, lion, Ear of Corn, Scales: 
Scorpion, Archer, Goatish, Waterman, Canal, Hirelmg. Pixees, liere repre 
wonted as w Cans), ie in many other texte the Fish conetellation In onr roiling 
the place of the Ear of Corn is taken by-the Virgin holding the ear of.corn. 
As the Babylonians vontiected this ear of corn with the poddess Ialitar, the 
process from the ear to the virgin holding the dar ix not very prest,. The 
identificatj}on of OU Anes with “a hireling ur farm-lulniurer, Mipresenting 
Tarummx, is most common. War Virgo represented ue a maiden and for the 
Rum se eyinbol of Tammne see Dr, Lanedon’s Tamnves and Ishtar (1014), 
pp. 161-103. Now af al the godiacu! constellations the ‘Twins and the Scorpion 
alone stigyest by their appearance tlie figures which have been found in them. 
ft the other cases  Ayure, generally a divine symbol, has been artificially 
traced in the leavens, The same figime in these cases could not haven boon 
independantly discovered by tie peaples, and. we have no-alternative to tie 
belin? that the (pewk altar wae imported tom Babylon. If Miny i correct, 
the first £0 nescornise the eigns in the zdise, then Cleontrutus may be previrmed 
te have moap sired] hie knowledge of it from Babylon, anil jt bs noteworthy time 














' Bee Wellner, Hicsdtess tur Iannis A teronirate (1915), py. 2, 40, med alen 1s. 
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lis other contribution of importance to Greek astronomy, the octactens, was 
actually in use in the Babylonian calendar of his time. 

I como now to the vexed passayo im Pling; Nat. fest., ai. 6 (6), 4, and T 
abandon at ones the idea that * prima signa’ or wpéra oypein ure 90 called 
as being im any sense firet in the godiac. [ ave to thank Mr. Webb for 
correcting my interpretation of Thean's yihrase rod sparrav Cydiov, pire 
onueia are, a& Parmeniscus naderstomd them, first in relation to theit own sign 
or constellation, not in relation to the zodiac, There ie no reason, therefore, 
to inquire which signs possessed grporra mypeta. The plirase might ho deed in 
relation to any constellation if cnmetor ié « star, regarded ae giving un indication 
of the weather or time of -yeor or time of night, ani it might be used of any 
sign of the zodiac if understood m Paurmeniscue’ sense ee neferrimyt to the first 
degrees of a sign. Now, rf Breithanpt té nght in supposing that the shatenment 
in Miny is derived through, Varro from Parmenecas, then we toay take tt thot 
Pliny, who did not know Cleostratus at first hand, is describing not so mach 
What Clehatratus wrote os what Parmenisous found in lim, and I woald 
suggest that Parmeniseus lwd yecorded some references to the beginnings or 
spore cypea of Aries andl Sagittarius, justad ho did to the beginning of Scarpa, 
The references to the beginnings of Aries and Sagittarus musty weil have been 
mentioned by Parmeniseus inf a different work from the reference to tive 
beginning of Scorpio, and hence they could psa into Pliny without the * prima 
Scorpii.’ After all, a commentary an Euripides is not the place where ono 
«quarries information about astronomy, ntl Phny's statements are mors likely 
to have come from Parmenisous’ work on the sly. 

I should then propose, as bofore, to take Pliny’s * prin either substan 

tivally or, with signa,” supplied from the first half of the clause, in the seme 
of ‘first things or ‘first points." Whether Pliny understood what Par- 
inoniseis weant by the term Ido not know. ‘That Parmenisons did not under- 
stand what Cleostratus meant by the term i certam, Whether Cleorttatne 
detually used the plirase spera cyjcia of Aries-and Sepittarms pe well as of 
Scorpio, or whether " prima " represents some other phrase which Parmeniset 
understood in the same nense aa x pared ayyeie, Tam not propared to eny. There 
need hu no diffioulty in the reference to the * prima” of these signs without a 
similar rafermnce to the “prin ’ of the other syria, for Cleostratus preeumubly 
referred only to thise tpera oypeta that hy considered worth mentioning as 
connected with enme season of the year, Vorhaps thoae were the only signe 
for which Parmeniseus cited Clevetratus in hie work on tho sky, 
Mr. Webb's view ie Mint Pliny meant thut 'Cleostratas devised the 
constellations © in the zodiami! belt, ‘amd first these of the Tam and the 
Aroher.” If thx were the meaning, we should have experted ‘arictem et 
savittariom. Buc in way coeé it is impossitie, Cleoetratue did not publish 
a series of aatropanieoal . maniphlete, eTurpretitye that first. Ota figure an! then 
‘another could be recognised in different parte of the ey, Hit zydiari! con- 
none of them pesseaed any chronologies) primacy, 

Now, While J udinit that im Parmeniecus’ sense of the words there fight 
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be para oye of any eign of the zodiac, and in an older sense of any con- 
stellution that rises and seta, it does not follow that it was at oll common to 
apak of erpora onaera ii regard to any lange mumber af constellations, And 
thatis the point of my reference to Geminue’ citation of the notice in Euctemon, 
Tot Xwomrioy of wpmToderépe: Sivorowr, Mr. Webb is quite correct: in 
stating that Hipparchus takesus through the constellations, telling na in exch 
ence Which star risee and which star sets zpmso¢ (used predicatively), and he 
alad ties padres along with other numerals to defing the paution of a atar in 
relation to the figure of # constellation, but this does not seem to me to Iyer 
on the general or enely naming of star or group of stare os the first atar or 
star of o constellation, We know that the morning setting of the first stars 
Of Reorpio was so deacribed ly Cleostratus and by Enctemon. We have no 
instanee Of the jlrase ' firet stare" applied. to stars in respect of their setting 
or otherwise in any other constellation, There is, therefore, nothing unreason 
able in supposing that rpore. btera onpeia in the Riess refers to the morning 
setting of these dame stats, sud, gs I have shown, such an juterpretation is 
consistent with the statemmt that the Eagle is flying in mid-heaven. Par- 
menisons knew that the phimee spore cyucia was user of Scorpio, and Tadhere 
to the view that he was night in understanding vai Leooriot in Rhesus, 529: 
He was, of course, wrong.in taking th to refer to the first dugraes of Seorpio 
instead of to the first stars, but 1 know of no evidence to support Mr, Webb's 
View that oyucion Was.an aloient term for ‘degree,’ and | have te thank him 
for en admission ‘communicated to me by letter that: he hua failed to find any 
example of such a mie- _§ 

The earliest Greek writer, s0 far as we know, whe adapted the Babylonian 
aystem of reckoning by degrees * was Hypaiolts, who in the'Aradopucds, a 
(ed. Manitins, 1888), divides the cirole into 360 joteas romixas and the sinereal 
day into 360 petpar yeoreai A mathematical sign of the zodiac ie: with 
linn toldiow and a mathenmtical point in the heavens enpeion. The use of 
Twithematically defined signs of the xodine is, however; far older than Hypsicles. 
Tt 3s customary to attribute it to Eactemon, though rhore is little evidence for 
this exept thit in the parapegmm of Geminue dates from the parapegma of 
Enctemon arg expressed in reference to the passage of the Sun through the 
signe. It seems to sn far simpler to believe that Geminus has fitted Eucte: 
tion's dates into the framework of the parapegma of Uallippns, whieh is baued 
Upon the pussage.of the Sun through the signa. Dr, Rehm? has at tempted to 
dedove « zodiacal basia for the porspegins Of Fuetemon from the discrepancies 
between the intervals given oi the Vienna MS. and those which follow fon 
the dates ascribed to Euotemon by Getninus and Ptolemy, It he does not 
eppeer to me to have made out bis cus, If, hawever, the mathematically 
defined signs do not go back to Eiictemat, they wore certainty sumed by 
udoxus, who, ancording to Hipparchus,* pluced the solatitial and equinoctial 

‘The Babylonian tisasives mre wun. usiguberichts ser Heidelberger Alida | ar 
ie hace oe Fame fe ee 
Obeorenory, xt, (1000), jp. ae-EL. 8g i =. 
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points m the middle of their respective eigna, though most, if not all, of the 
tpyaian patyparicot * had placed them at the beginsrttiys if thee aire, 
Geminus *-attributes to the deyaim a theory of the postion and dorstion of 
the rixing and setting of the differant zodinoal wigna, which agrnes with Ruckuxns! 
scheme and asammes a mathematical division of ofl the signa We have jt 
clearly established, therefore, that the dpyaie: busied thenelyes with the 
rising anil setting of the mathematical points whiel separated the mathematical 
subdivisiom of the invieibln ecliptic; and what were these pointe but the fine 
polite or spora anpeta of their reapective wxdtiagal signs! So Purmenisene ix 
probably eormet in stating that the dpyain called the wpéras poipas by the 
name weave cypela. Tia arsor lies in currying back to Cleratmtns and 
Karipides, if it he Euripides, a qenwe for wpdre oqpeia which is probably not 
older than the fourth century before Christ. The context shows that Cloo- 
sitatis. wae ont dealing with tho daily setting nk the wpa enpee nt Beorpio, 
but with their annual setting; nd ammal risings and settings are never those 
of the signs of the invisible ecliptic. 

Mr, Webi trieca to save the astronomy of the passage in the Ahewes wre 
sinultanoousdy to condemn the identification of spare onueia with the first 
atars of Seorpio to set. hy anggesting that the-referenoe to Lie position of the 
Kavli in quite vayne: This aeema to me imposible. The position uf thie 
stars is piven as the ronson for hellueving that the tine hits coine fur chucnginye 
the watch, und jt is inilicatod Iry stots setting, reing, anil culminating If 
the Rage was no more in mid-hesven shan We koe hoa for the lat twa hires, 
ite position there would he no evidence that the time for changing the watch 
had ootne. Nor cari Dsee how mperra oqeia eat neat slinply the * lars that 
Were up when we mata on guard’ Wf course the stara tiow patting, unless. 
extremely close to the meridian, snitst have stood higher at the beginning of 
the wutel, butanless the phrase rafers to some particular wtare it ie meaningless. 
At all hours of tha wutely stars) formerly higher, were antting: 

The term dpyaio: ian Very common. ond in Grek astronomical literature. 
from: the second century before Chrict onwards, I do not beheve thay i 
alwars hos the #ame reference, though therm muy be partioular writers with. 
whem it. Inia eneh a: deftnite sigmificanon, but when waed without a noun: it 
sents alvenys to apply to ut ronomers, netrologers. or vetronomionl geographers, 
aully te a elise wha nial an older somenclatury ot oldie cualhonties| 
‘iii then these that were ourrent in the writer's duy Tr in twhor medi 
by Hipparchus (Comm, i 0.0; i 4) 18) of the matronomem who murked ot 
the constellations, and would sharedarn be applicable to Clecntraties 

1 tust apdligiee for my Garelewness on p, 173 of my paper, whine a 
mutitonon if ey worded as to imply that Hipparshus Legan hia sexiie arf wigiis 
with the actual spring equinux., My muting wae,‘ Lf Merenisne began his 
weries of signe with Aries, ane, Tike Hipparchus, begat Aria with tho actaal 
epning equinox To the evidence cited by Mr Webb 1 show that Hipparchos 
treated Cancer as thin firet aig Jen ade the REY al Hipperchnus® catalogue 
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of stars, published by Holl in Arbliothera Mfathematies, Srd enries, 1, (1901), 
pp. bS- 105, | 

Mr. Webb combate my view that the sncvessive cycles propounded by 
Greek astronomers from the axth to the fourth century 5.c are not the reault 
of improved knowledge of the relative mean durations of days, months, and 
years, but are merely attempts made: with gradnaily elaborated accuracy to: 
combne-known durations ina cyclical form. ‘To thia 1 reply that the limgth 
vf the lunation given by tho ‘aaroa’ and, therefore, known at least ga early as 
the time of Thales) is more axuot than any of the lengths of the lonation 
resiilting from the different ovales propoundwl by dstrinomers before Hip- 
percha, I do not-say thet every astronemer who propowuled « cyclé was 
acduninted with the *sxoa.’ But it de clear that the ‘sare’ was known nt 
Babylen; it had been known ty Thales, and it was presunm bly known to patie 
of the more accurate of the (ireek astrooomers that followed liim, A cycle, 
to be of practical value, must not be of too Jong duration and must therefore 
submit tos certain degree of inneciracy.. The eyoles of 19,160, and 76 years 
do not imply & better knowledge of the length of the lmmation than wag possessed 
by the framers of octaeterides, bot merely bear testimony to a demand. among 
astronomers tor a salf-recalating calenilar of precision,.a demand which wae 
eventually abandoned, because experience showed that the simplicity of the 
Egyptian or of the Julian Calendar was.a much greater asset than the precision 
with which the iunay phases were represented by more complicated rivals, 

An matructive example of the way in which cycles were framed is provided. 
by the two cvcles-of 59 veare wloch go by the names of Philoluus and Oenopides, 
for which referee may be made to Censorines 18,3. and 1, 2, Aelian V-H. x. 7, 
and Actina 132, 2 (all included in Dine, Fragments dex Vorsukratiber, Gril Ed, 
xxix 8,9) xxx 72), ntl tu Msto, Republic, ix. STE, SRA. From thesmit will 
be seen that Philolau, whe may well hove beeti expressing a Pythagorenn 
tractition, ceokone $9 * lias and nights tothe manth, 720° days and mghte” to 
the vear, aul 729 months or 60 yeurs to the great year. Tb will be remembered 
that 729 is the cube of Yan is introduced ax such in the passagein Plato. The 
crite 5 days and nights ta the month cannot bethe resnit of a onreful ittinl vais of 
ohsermitions, and the rommber 729 js certainly adopted tor mystinal reasons: In 
Onnopades these mmmibers: become G04) days and nights in the month, 73084 
daye and “nights inthe year, T3() months or 59 years 10 the grenh year [tis of 
the essence of a grent year thatit should contain an exact number of the amaller 
munsunee of time, Uenopides continiwa the Pythogirean tradition of moking the 
numbers of years:and months respectively in the great year repeut the mumber 
of daysand nights in the month and yenr, but anbatitutes the more correct 730 for 
720 ua tho timber of dave and muhts in the year, alopts ws the length af hiseycle 
tho nearest whole numbur of days to the true astronomical duration of a penod of 
tively in order to obtain the moan length of month and your, The exact length 
of month arid your is not taken from ohwervation, but it derived from the tougth 
ol the eyele, A. Monunsen’s sugyention® that the-oyele nf Qenopides did pot 


* Cider ale Lett der Olympeen (180), fe 84, 








CLEOSTRATUS (III) 63 
contein 22 intercalations im BO -veara, but 89 intercalations in INO yours 
12 miiculons. | | 

The solstice observations of the early Greek astronomers: were of value for 
ewo reasons ;—(1) They enabled the observer to letermine hie position in the 
solar year; (2) they rendered it possible to for the intervals between tho 
salétices nod othe annual astronomical events, Incidentally they revealud 
to Kuctemon the inuquality in tho duration of the seasons, or, otherwike 
expressed, in the anal motion of the San just as-other oleervations snabledl 
Callippus to introduce-an inequality into the motion of the Moon. Anyone 
familiug either with ancient or with modern astronomy wil) realise that the 
determination of epochs and short-period inequalities demands o far aborter 
range of observations than the determination of mean muljons. 

_, 2 tmay perhaps he permitted to notice here a atitiniam passed by Professor 
Nilsson, @rimitive Time-Reekoning (1920), pp. 304, 265, on my éxplanation of 
the statement made by Cofmarchits) and the Pindur acholiasts, that the Olympic 
games were celebrated sometinies (not nécessurily alternately) in Apollinins, 
sometimes in Parthenins, I interpreted Qofmarchus), cited by one of the 
scholiasts, as saving that the Olympic games were alwaye in the eighth month 
from Thosythias, I inferred that if au intereulary month fell within the seven 
months following. Thoaythias, thy Olympic games would fall in one calendar 
month, and that if me inturcalary toonth intervened, they wonld fallin another. 
To this Professor Nilsson objects that ‘the Gresk feasts were bound up with 
the months, which were named from some of them; this association prevented 
4 fenat being tramferred to a month with another name, i, e the feast was 
hxed with reference to the name of the month, not to ity number” ‘This 
objection would, of course, tell with equal force against afl theories which 
accept the statements of Co[murchus] and the scboliasts, thut the Olympic 
games fell sometimes:in Apollonius, somivtines in Parthenius, We have to 
face the facts thay in this case no month was nanied alter tlie games, and that 
the games did fall somotimes is one month, sometimes in another, Prufeesar 
Niltson’s theory is that by an unelent pile older thon the Elews calendar the 
games Were celibrated gt intervals of Mand 49 months altermately, and thar 
the Klean calendar was » fixed octasteris, which happened to be eo arranged 
thot there way only one intercalation in the“Mymipac. interval of BO months, 
and two in the Olympic interval of 49 mantle, How this tecapes tug own 
critieiem 1 fail to wee. He hawt) admit that the feast was regulated by the 
Humber, not by the name of the months. In any ease it wonld not prove thw 
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STUDIES IN THE GRAERCO-ROMAN BELIEFS OF THE EMPIRE 
[eTRODUETORY 





We may tegsrd Imgrial religion as having two main elements, the piety 
of qabitie life of of the family on the one hand, the more intense piety of the: 
«mel! group or of the devout individual on the other. ‘These two, though 
differing, are not to he regarded as.opposites; they rest on the basic of common 
conceptual forms and of common helieis, deepened and enlurged in the second 
ease.’! Lo both we find pvoriice* in both also the intimate association of thy 
well-being of erty or Empire with the ritual Even in ite individualiam this: 
religion ts not coneriovaly individualist: the possessor of religions experience 
may repurd what lus been manifested te lim aa a rye inn of trith that 
i) mem shore" Religion jn either form is distinet from magic, if we mean 
by that term the individual's attempt to pul euperiatirnl forces in hay prise 
for hia own ende* Sach mumgic fs different from religion and ean be ipiite 
diverned thererom, Neverthieless,. auch faolution is not chargeteristio of the 
Knupite.. The religions practised magic, and it could hardly be said that in 
their belief they were . free from insgicul conceptions: the later Neoplatonists, 
it} their attempt to spiritualise and revive paganism, took tingic under their 
Protection, At the same time magicians acounulated religiouw formulae in 
therr emleavour to secure the use of the greatest possible amount of divine 
jarwer for ther purpeses, and were obviously mucli influence] by religious 
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STUDIES IN THE GRAECO-ROMAN BELIEFS OF THE EMPIRE 


itiodes of thought. Accordingly, we may and must make nosy of roajioa 
papyri in our attémpt to reconstruct the religious attitude of Lhe mass of 
mankind j in the Reman world, 

For this attempt our other material consists chiefly of inseriptions, coins, 
Ppyri, and certain literary documents, notably the eleventh book of the 
Metamorphoses of Apolems;? The present paper ie an attempt to elicidate 
thenee certam general principles and purtienlar applications.* 


lL. livexe Powrs 


é 1. Without seeking to impose a general formula on a mass of varied pliono- 
mend, we may assert that one of the notes of much belief ty its evolution under 
the Empire is that it is directed to divine power rather than to divine per- 
sonalities: Aristides sus of Serapia in 4 striking pussage,* Who he is and what 
nature he has, Egyptian pricats and prophets may be left to cay. We shall 
praise him suilicientiy for the moment if we tell of the many and great benefits 


to man of whieh he is rewealed to be-the wathor, 


dan be seen through those very facts. 


At the same time, his nature 
If we have said what he can do and 
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powers; of. P. Por, 207 fh. for thie a 
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what he gives, we liave found who he is and whet nature he has’? Serupia 
indeed had not « evele of myths which could be related, anid this prabably 
contributed toe the empliaais on hin dsmla,” but the attitude involved ty not 
peculiar 10 his worshippers, Thos many dedications fo Mithras ur to Sol 
Touictus are couched in the form Firtull ynuieti = similar is Aids dperq,!? 
and the more generalised Fi divenae™ We find the same kind of emphasis 
in the Biren impreeation, évepertopeba To peyeblay Tow feow wai TOUT Kare> 
xXfoviney éaiyores, inan Egyptian amulet ely Barr, ele” Abeop, ula raw Ria," 
and in much magical phraveology, "as alao in a definite glorification of a deity, 
na P. Oxy, 1551, 215, ae wdera yilp torr. wedoiznxey 9 rob Peon [Isis] 
Sivapts cwrypin,!* ond in such acclamations ms yeydhy “Apreus ‘Ebeoton, 
peyas o “AgxXprriis, weyers Aro Awr Aepanvés, weyoky Mirija Tatyrh eal 
Mit Aafhivas, peyas Mny Merpaeitys rhe xoenw Bacriheiuy eai peydds 
Gear porae Tatyry, weyas Zeos Oupames, peyahy “Awaerric, phya ro Ginypeee 
Tol) Saparides or in mvocations like €ié soi Pea, Pen updrag Syouga 
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aéyiorov Kal rau ey tp Kooy Gpyoven,"” & peyay Oe wal évvaras 
f[urduert | ylatporws, & paxapay wavtay Te weyertoy indexer | kal bunaroy 
Konivens tabra yip tats Geo | rat xatéxortos xoopor,” ayios el a wikens 
Euvdpeme lorytiparepes.*! | 

Min'’s attitude towards divine power was commonly tit passive. Ther 
desired to be gttengthened by receiving it. Such reception was the object 
of the faurobolium as practised in this period, and again of Giostio post- 
baptism! regeneration ® and of the devotion of adherents of Hermes 
Trismeuistus.! Its attainment was the aint of many magical practioes.** 


By divine power man could, it was thought, be raised and ennobled.2* Know- 


ledge might be thought to involve rece 
Cypriant that the parents of Cyprian-of 


ption, We fead in the Confessio Sanoti 


Antiooh wished him to acquire know- 


ledge of all the erépyccas of the gnds imevery kind of matter; earlier in thie 
document he ia made to say, obre yap tac ¢uot) <olibeig> Seeoieaspovdrrepoy 
wore yevécOal durgoeran oltre Stepevingas ra wept ewe Tow Meyouerww ole 
ahi des firs Tie sap mur ion evepyenas.= Tn partiontlar the name of the 


deity invoked might be thought to confer power” 


The desire for Gdinpey, 


dpery, wirtiee vomes out cleatly in the curtons invocations we have of herbs 
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20%, 4, of Zeus of Baitokuike. 





97%, wal Hiuetes cal wipge qplerie cal 
Naluines gwiaeripax rhe Siar dndeyerm be 
pikao Grow, o. Lead. V. di 1, vie, Ww, 
Tiieiecich, vii. 2 (Alors, J.'8, p. 100, 6), 
HL 16, anil fora chim to pose it, P. Par, . 
1693, duel eg ultdm atrh [oc rd Crome) onl 
Teperadeg Te dtdee ren aot Berrorree be yb ret 
Hiei: we tay note aleo the pie, P. far. 


TT, avrre ehe hactipet Uo luies.. 


wey P. Par. SB) fcRearmptees beh 
dodtmus pryedoturdwaw sal BiLliy, xeepee 
a . 
H Acta Baneéorwin Segue. wri, p. 2th, Dis, 
Tn this passage I have ineerted eitels (rothnr 
dhian dhe <cver7> of Haluziua after Serta atu) 
aril aubstitnted Jiepeersesn far deporte 
feizyen 24 ow catty word [ii magical 
desta, oe PL Por. 160, Vik, P. Ati, 


gag, of. P. Parthay, 1 105, Orpyteere), 
Hippal, Refit. ¥- 7, 22, p- 84, Wondlandt, 


presecyed a Nuaussene tractizan that the 
Foyptians tamght all] men the ifr tock 
dewjyrese at thw goda; of, Comp. Horm, xvi. 
14, p. 302, 23, Retacustein —~ =70, I, Beott, 

Dittenh. O02. 


jedan. “Che ome la naturally of supreme 
importa in invoomtjona, «f, KH. Can. 


nity, FT. exe. pe BAL, ale P Parthay, 


fh LET, feeds we Deayiea- tie rol peplotpw aon 
Sedluarer praen’, onl the trowtiee of J. Retr 
quotod in the next mite, p. 12 f. (bp. 1 


fits dedyryas). 
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nu ppored to possess occult qualities®® It may be noted in passing that as 

pers), divawse, wirtws are used of supernatural power, sv dperai, bial 
wirlutes can signify ite inanifestations™ 

&2. This coneentration of interest on divine power rather than on divine 
porsouality gives a eatichhotory explanation of the geveral alsence of exclusive- 
neee from Drop wrial peagamiery. In the fourth century this i¢amarked = ulin 
is desoribed by Libanias as &) sederaiy pvpiasy duidioas daiporiw,* while 
Panline’s epitaph makes her aay to liwe husband, M. Vettius Agorius 
Praeiextatua— 





Te teste winetia inlaiiv myslerris 


and refor to the fawrodoliwm (1. 26 £.), the mysteries of Hecate (L238), and the 
better kmown rites of Eleusia (l. 29). \Sallustins save clearly, in the fourth 
chapter of his work Concerning the gods ond the Universe, feb) «al wage 
Tekery mpeg ta worpow syuty xal song Peuds oupaate f0fke, So earlier 
Mithraiam, though « powerful cult making for monotheian;™ nover beeane 
wxclusive, aud wis in fact olosely ascoulated with the worship of Cybele2* Tits 
adherents appear as making dédieations to Caches seternus (himeel! no stranger 
iv Mithrainn), June regina, and Minerva together" and to Mercurius maiotus.37 


@ Aa P. Pe. now wt. ow un, Tia hur 
Serauir or A" Aage was 6 ‘Adeed *ye «lps ‘Epuiles 
huutdes «| or eyaty rey sal dypaty balers 
oul de uanG a= wal de ag A8 Auepo, eel dereen 
erp wet wirre (cl. for Janidew 0 epall 
Ternem: timeo, Armbar leo : tn nenming Chrieti 
prnid seen ae iven hy Mareelliss 
tt. od Riese’, 
Lp. 25. as. fate: i. iiss Alle hhae la Gao 
minions, & Greek troahime, De horbis, edited 
be W, Haupt, Ope. tL p. £70 tt, 174, a 
ofge Bivcuue Borders eel yee ie ipeypa.. 
gerne J. Robbe's work, five obbulte Kraft 
beget dn ilterton (Pbiial, Sepp, AVI, 1 
1923), in which abunchant Ulistrations of 
this kins! of taief will be found. Mister 

a (Powly- Fines, xi. p. S155, 21-6.) 
that the frau of « word iv firstly ite migin 
power, mecondly ity mending. 

© 50 dered of worke Gf Jhaaline fol. 
Mitre ap. sigan Syl.” LT2, 8) anil af 

rolrnnlew ‘wronling working: ingress 
(he tes, OL), dpord ier st ery ol diving 
prenenisales ender lor ait commpeeifing thes offender 
So make pubtic & ain (Euckler, 58.4, 
P- UBD) > daraisoras of RTS joOom eres 
(Grin. hasren, fo. N.T* pf, 0b, 
PL ry, 1351, 1.41, WO, 214, Arletid Aghia 
ta “Aswhnwde, | 4, Lp. 64, Dindorfy, of 
(living vidituiions (AP. Lm. Bd, fe Fivva, 
NN), nel meee onerelly, iw Te. ian, 2083, 
PP: Les, Valk 29, while Alht wxposeinn 
Deaee |e inernbel) under an mgrmving 





af 4 tvuulerholt at Thynteiw im Laydtiw. 








(ECA, x. p. dOl, w. 4 ef. K.P ip pe VT). 
For uirtuies of. Paseo ©, Perpetuae, |. p, Oo, 
14, Gebhards, xxi. p. 05, 1, lao Ter, ad. 
B15; potevia ccurs in ab eononte sme by 
Api, esx, 13. 

“Cr, &. P. Woiter, #07; pp. 83. 

1” Orot XXIV, 6 40 Gh. ps S00, a, Frireter) ; 
ef. Eunap. feo 2a (PG. iv. pe 23) woke 
Rownarae dasAtermy sae Pyar Pra 

" Conn, dot opiyr. ed. Boocheler, IL}, 33. 
Heeates trina «cera redere perhaps td 
mysteries celohontesd at Aegiim, cf.’ Puuan, 
ii, 30, Loheek, Aghophumus, p, 242. 

™“ Ch Gunont, TUM, 1. p. 358. 

Silvanus #as not cxchoded (UM. ii, 
BP. TOS, tmaer. G4, pp 407, dnecr. 04 a); a dentiow. 
tien te the native deity Cieaonine was founcl 
in the Mithracum yeeeuthy dheoversd at 
Konigehoiom (Aun. dpigr, 120, 129), 

For the riluti¢na of Cyhely worship mand 
Aitthroien. cf. TAS. bop 3a. In view of 
Cumont's douml that the tourobolinm ever 
formed port of the Midhenie tery (Fav. 
i. p. 334,), it may be noted that a pit and 
lypogecum alinost certainty iniendnd to 
eerve thie purpose exit in the Mitensnery, 
in the Hathy of Cormalla (Lanciani, Tai 
Zone monumentote fi Koma, pt. A, p. GB): 
hore #2 foast asyomiian oe Saitiones. 
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Inscriptions tell ns likewise of a manistra Matris magnae repalring a statue of 
Bellona of a fanaticue Bellonae making bis offering to the Mater magua.® ancl 
of one who had received the faurobotiem presetiting anex-voto to Serupis,” They 
tell wt also of extraordinary combinations of priestly offices ih one Peron, 


One Rufus Volitianns waa pater, ierofanta, profeta Laidis, pontifex dix Solis, 


snd he is not an isolated Sigur.” 


Exceptions to this rule of non-exdlusiveness are rare. Apart from isolated 
texts like that at Saittai in Lydia, ele Aeoe ev obpardis peyas, Mny ob panos 
peyidy Sipaus tod abavdrov G00," only the Egyptian deities claim to hold 


the field plone, leis was worshipped as pla at Detopolis," and ets 


Sésares is vory froqnent, sometimes expanded anil in evel o form as ele Zetrs 


Sesame émidarns cornp™ 
resented. as would appear to 


Thie exclusiveness wae felt a5 such and ot times 
be ahown by a small stone eal found in tlie 


Mithradmn under the Baths of Caracalla, On one side of it may now ho mad 


EIE ZEYE | MITPAE | HAIOE| KOEMOKPATOP | ANEIKHTOS. 


Careful examination has, however, revealed the fact that the third word 
was originally SAPATHE, not MITPAE<* Tho original TAPATTIE was prob. 


ably dus, ue M. Cumont suggests, to the 


6 hilooepany.** 
intruding name. 


Reyptianising tendencies of Caracalla, 
‘After bis death the pricets af Mithras were free tu erase the 
Te should be remarked that the exclisrve claime of Sera pis 


aad’? If adherents of Serapie could arouse apposition, 


were not alwayé pressed. 


much more ao could the Jews with ther rigid monothetsm, werd this was notably 
the case in Egypt : one interesting papyrus tells of a direct battle of religions 
before Trajan and of the miracles then performed by Serapis.* 

From this interest in 4 Toi) Oend Sovayss we can understand tho habit 
in art of investing one deity with the attribiates of others. By so representing 


™ OULE. is. Shab, 

we, vl. 400, 

Deen, UG. 

it Dees, 4413: pote probably retera to 
ihe oult of Mithma, éerefenfa to thas of 
Ftoonto (Dessay ad, tee.) (Cf. Carn, te 
epiyr. 264, Lith a, Kamensy, C.B Lp. 248, 
inaer. 88, Kuibol, Bprgr. gr. G38. 

BP ip, 17, =: oi, 

4. Wainreich, Neve Urtunden, p. 24 
4, tor illustrations of thia, as aleo of rung i 
Séewere whe Gideon (if. Le Bax, 21D, “Ajapaer 
wg) P. Par, laid, ain meupret Mi xereh, 
Taken, “Chr aagiss Biman. “aren. ‘}rppena. : 

4 L. Cast up. Cumont CR, Acad, 
Freer, 1910, p. 317 ff, On. the other wiske 
of the alah (which Paribenl, Le Terme ai 
Dhoclesionnt, pr. 125, 9. 206, calls an.” aretta") 
be Inserihed ao.) Haig prpdig Zeadred retiy 


edvevaddr: denede enepyirp Greaqre Millps 
yoeerioor (Ghidansoni, Not, 1012, p, 223), 

4¢ 7G. Hom. LOGS. | 

Cf. « lamp insenbed pepdiy Lapaes oa) 
deviy eam (full. Sie. Aer lv. ye #8, 71), 
a Cnidian dedicatiun Zapdesdi, “orks Peoir 
was, (Labas, 611), and the profession of falth 
oe have from ate Samueide (Uiteeie. Wicker, 
1 Mi po 47. eo TIO), whieh, while onjoining 
epeeial reverence to Lae am) Bernie mea, 
L 2, re few 7) Melon, Bee ee rade Beeis. . 

“P. Org. 1242 fwooonling to Yon 
Promerstoin, Pilot. Suppl, act. 2 (1023), 'p. 
G4 #. part of m Incyer work, whach he dates 
if the tine af Cormemlia),  Peeligenia 

nice was ool, |) soemm, the only. 

motive for thie anti-Semitian, on which ef 
Ur. Wilnken, Abh. «ttle, Gre (PGa sxvil, 
1800), p. S27, Hod, Boll, Jeiow ane CArie- 
itoia in Kaye, p. WOE 
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tha god you invested him with wn accumulation of divine powers.” You 
also—and this is a natural step—might regurd him ag essentially one with the 
other deities whoge attributes he bore. In consequence of the attitude of 
mind we ord studying; the instinct tending towards monotheism. found ex- 
pression in the view * Tais is essentially the same. as Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera 
and the like, jesessing all the powers with which they are credited,” and not 
in the view * Ieis is the one true goddess: Artemms, Aphrodite, Hera and the 
like are figinenta of the imagination.’ Dedications to all the gods had been 
fot dancammon > later, in dedicating to Isis, aia gue ex onmia.”! you would 
fool that regina Dsis was the true name under which to worship the queen of 
all nations The glorifieations of Isis found at Oxyrhynchos and at Andros 
imply this nnifying conception.” From this it was not hard for Svymmachus 
to infer, a2 he does, temo idinere non potest pernensra ail fam grande seorefiimn ™ : 
the dinwm worn is wudtiples, os Paulina says in her epitaph,” but all worship 
it, A-dedication at Apulum is phrased natmind a wartufitms (det sleterm 
Tout O. St, Dolichene) nato ubi ferrum exoritar: these wirtites appear to be the 
active effinences of the supreme deity.™* Here we have, then, evidence for 
the diffusion of an idea which could ripen into the view expressed by Maximus 
of Madaura, writing to 3; Augustine ; virwm esse deo . . . qed tam demens, 
tam rhente captus weget esse certissomum ? Haive wos wirtutes per mumdaatem 








# Foe ach moments of, Cumont, 
DurSegl, iw. pi. 34 Fale @ redial” a 
Noonlichas in Ladia eombining wittilates 
of Aphrodite ond Cybele in one figure 
(K.P. pM, Abb. 05), many (oetanres of 
the divesting cf Fels with livers attributes 
in  Wolaahdupl’y useful paper Jahresi. 
xi. (110). po 176 AL i pp. PO EL ones of 
Venus Pouthes), a cain of Alexundtie atruck 
by Hadrian representing Zeus with atin 
butes of Hille, Seruple, Bhanu, Ammon, 
Nelles, Poeriilon, aml Asklepios (A) A60, 
Ateondria, p. 33, nm, 14, PL XV, af. A, BB, 
Coik, Zeus, i. p- S61,). Tyehe Punthaa on 
a coin of Torsue GAL, PArigna, p. S38, 
mn. 126. (1, NERVE. 8), Por thie sere of 
making @ gud be winch as you represent 
hon of A. BL Conk, Folklore, 1005, p. S701. 

iY, Comment in the article quoled in 
a. 41, We may pote, P. Gry. VI, 18, 
dose wade vl open, THth. Syl VRS, edere 
Arde Oper ne 

ht Peas, G65 (wt Copan), 

af Apel, ed. x), 5. 

“ F, Gey, 1980, Kalbal, Epar. gr. 1028 
(ew J, 2a. 5, 758). of. Apu, Met ai, 
“2.0% Tals ie pepidremer (O00 0. 005, 2, Pree. 
430), W370}, reneeousy (Raibel, 1059, .5, 

* Oey, $380, 07). CL an invocation al 
Seleuwe — Artome - Heeate- Kypeie- Deo ot 
ierapilld in Cilinde (7.0. Rom, iil. ig), 
the Neaemo byron to Att (eg. Hippal, 


Ref. vo F, 22 po 83, 29. Wendiand), an 
inveestion of Apollo—Tiinm-siris—Mithras 
in Goat, TAA, i, 710 A, and PL Leid, wv. ‘8, 
66 f., bei wad fei of rekers rs iy Frou 
feanaAefonge, «oh wali dake wy eet 
wie Acperriivs daeras “lefes, cord © ‘Loofaloue 
“Alwece Zofas@, wore “EANeras | wii 
ehapyer Packet, word B+ rohe Spqcepert 
qurers gdpeed, waite PGomurr, ware Si Mdetows 
orem. . Terteiprarrs, ani [pty ‘iarencyor 
(Cramer, Aneedota Poridina, Lp. 170, 25), 
#30. where the governor of Egypt ie made 
fo any bra ane (muh dan ie emma bere’ | tv wae 
viet wep pubs desi nT clea Bulperar Mode 
ari Mab. 

“4 Aelatio pre am Part, 0 10. 

€ Corm. Int. epig. 111, EB. 

“ fires, 4205, eopplomentad by Cunront,. 
Kee, hit. (08, gp TL, Atkule Syrians, 
p. 197, Cumont compares 5. Aug, Chu, Det, 
i, Ul, end the Philonian Serie, For 
the votion of effluenons of J", Lei, J. 354, 
Whi, 7, oe of cyetoi aedppoc Tar dete per wil 
Selpewes wad tigay «nl pope. Srillintiva, 
ol. iy tikes the goile functions of the 
Fim Coa, The rhetorneme Aloxoulet 
the Divine have nother begumimng nor oni 
io tite, ateh thed Plate hiecrerijiesd - thie 
wilh the popular view by making ‘the 
ordinary gode prowped frmim ile first god 
(itp. 3H, 10 71, Wale), 
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opus diffusas mullis sineabulis inMocarmeds, qpieatricens nomen eres proprium cuncti 
scilicel ignoramus, and by Macrobius in a solar form: 4 sicut Maro, cum de 


waa funone dicit 


quo numine les, 
ostendit whine der offectis werias pre varia wyseidos esse numinibus, ita dinerane 


siirtutes xolis nomina dis dedermmnt>* 


There were naturally many intermediary 


stages ** This belief m a ainglo Supreme Being did not prevent its adhorents 
from yortierpating in ordinary public worship. “Thus Julinn, whe had an 
exalted idea of the Sapreme Being, held that He was pleased if num pay honour 
to the subordinates to whom: He assigned funetions in the world.” 


§4.. We have seen how thie mterest in divine power led to yoneralmaation 


inteligion, It led alan to continued specialisation. 


The aldition of an epithet 


to the name of a wod or goddess to marie him or her ae the spacial protenter of 
a family was very Old ab Home.” and continued in wae. eo we find arin 
Valeriana, Plancians, and Cariciuna, a8 also Bone dea Anninnensis, Riluanos 
Cocanrivnsis, Silnanus Pegasianus, Horeules Hulianus, Aelianus, Rontanillanus, 


Gagillanus, and 


Frontonianna : we find, ago. mews, 


ae, noe domesticus 


az opitheta of deities.** In # measure tho deity is assimilated to the penn 
for whom his protection is sought = 4 Spanish lady, wishing to make a dedica 
Hott to Isisin hosenr of her granddaughter, made tt Teit( poellan Men 


desired to appropriate divine power to themselves, to their rowns or enmntrirs;™ 


eee 


At pp, 1d [48] io Migno, xxxini- p- S?; 
Saturn, [17% & (on, which of, Cumoant, 
ia théslogit milniry die pearriseis Roma, 
Méeq, Acad. Dreer. XAT, itp. 448), Lactant. 
Pini, wd: Stat, Thnb, i, 516, 

As ilut rpresontel by m baa-cetred ap 


Wiesbudan, on whieh Hsgiois aml Ask leyios 


aro: xuuaihes ter shrwwr Abiwie lore tong power fram 
‘Zum (0, Jahn, Dia Aeilgoter, Taf ty an 
offprint fram Anwatnre de Verens fir 
Naseniahen Altertumabunile ead | Gee 
chichie, V1), and by the fi; Se of Arintules, 
who eaye (i. p. 6, Dbinlirt) «+ Be on) Gear five 
grke druppobe sie Siig foe cere wares 
eee ee es ee avul agnitn (p39) 
aah ‘AwtAASY Se Ogres eter bei Ari ryueptie 
(swe ool ‘Aeckeee| tote Adare FF trary 
dubs yeduy reer ge tAgge oe edie. A Clarion 
oracle, quoted by Lactant. fae. iw tT, 
dmiitiboe the ordinary godu aw angels ane us 
mw snail) portion of the Supreme Reig fof. 
Picwnt pide « Claros, p. T16 on te 
policw of Clnros). 

uo Bpldt, Roo, p. 1, a Biter Cumont, 
Tu Cheistianos, pr 170, % Niuricanin, af, 
Symmmach.. Art. sti ¥, Me. (. T. Sotto 
drawe my utianiion to the troqueary af 
DEO SERA and of other Reyptun iypaa 
on Julian's colunge, Coken®, wil, p. 42-74. 

Ww CE W. F Otto, FA. Afws, Ixiv. (19). 


py 440 FE, aval hole i the Mast ALP, bi 299; 
Mie “Aprepifiyen (with mote, f. e, bie 
paruil ! Kegur, Tie, Sid rp, fiom’, 

0 "Thee litanoes ord wl} to: Ver Foul oft 
Desaai'é Jilex vin. i, p. 51d FE), expe 
Hi, ‘Fromtoriiania (C.f.L. xt 406M). For 
neue of. Doas, 4778. 471), eee ash, G92). 
p22, domesticus 4777 (Matres), oa2i-2 
(Pulse), 2442 (Heeoulos), Tha5-0, Jahres, 
xii; (100) Feil. pp, i72, wo 4. Pailin), 
Des, 3709 (Fortuna Dona). Cu xan 
BTR (Juppiter Ophimue Mexia). An 
interesting. example of thle wpprengeeind kat 
vd a» deady be thie wppilimticny of the prin teert 
Prerporto. te Tuppator Uptime Miavsiites bn 
vo ilodiontion at Heme (Dee. 3040) by three 
wom, ine Of whom preaamable the hie 
wiver, wae Taare) Phargeeria (dor dunther 

cplimation, which I lind hard to qucept, 
ef, A. 2h. Conk, Aeud, i. pp. 3). 

tt Figes, SES. Bo ine wallpainting from 
Osils the children adore « hilt Arteries 
(Dievertch, Ki, Soke, p. 24, iguree this: mi 
sketch La given by Reinach, sp. penturce 
a. ak. [he Edo, Th 

“Tie, of eum, ie nob new. Az im 
ample of It wo may give fs Haa, 2214, = 
des count “Epler hy abrae “Pty Adige ene 
Pyecis Tye elabbdake, Ann. Hpi. TOS, 33, 
Tabs Kagurtapyeds, Dee, LO, Domne ah ey. 
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to ther associations military or religions,“ One application of this may be 
etuttied here, the application of the epithet iwgustus or Setaores wo 
iletties. | 

Tf nan desired this divine power for himself, le must desire it also for the 
Eanperor, ob whost well-being depended i & measure that of every subject. 
Religions act> nade with special intention for the benefit of the Emperor ‘and 
Of the imperial House are common. We lave noted the nae of the tauyoboliun 
on behalf of the Empire : we may note ale its employment pro salute et ine 
columitute donna divine ar) for the welfare of individual Emperor,” and 
aso dedications to Mithras,“" the consecration of a temple te Theandrites,™ 
of shrines to Tyche,“* of a coowon and of imuges of various deities,™ of the 
celebration of athlutic games, ™ and of the building of baths 7* and aqueduots ™ 
with the same or a similar formulas. ‘There js: m fact reason for suggesting. 
that the custum of uttachme Anyustus to the name of a deity in Latin and 
S<Saoros in Greek may have been intended to wut the Emperor undertho derty's 


special protection. ‘This view js confinmed by the fuller phraseology same- 





Stimircrem, 3178, Ver wtres Hyblen, 
an) the Mereiler Giilitanns atievtied by 
Cohen op. tT4.0, BL, Wo may note 
thet on the etitu of Ceram Arteria appears 
ae Tyche of the city, with the insortphan 
APTEMIZ TV XH TEPAEON (AM 
Arete, pi. wevi, Bw, 1-9, BV, 20), 
antl peed on an allianes coin’ of Mytiloun 
ani Peps ia Parophylia the Tyebe aul 
Mytiline le confranted by the Artemia mot 
the Tyehe, of Porga (BC. Troas, p. 216, 
o, 25, PLA, 4: this Argestis is callin! 
m Ji. dio. Gi TOT, wie epeerceq rit 
tihews june Meas "Apt aaber, my Meacripton 
quoted! tiny BH. Paco in hit oedal ery of 
thes grees mn Anofolion Shadies, pr. DUT ff.): 
at, Le Bay, 382 (i Cretan eity allows Mylan 
fortes tur perder dejar re wal br ewiree ). 

“ Apert trom the wl malitores treated by 
Vou Domarewski, Weel) Felcher xiv, 
(Hh5), pT, we may note Tuppiter 
culortalia |Thae, Hay. fit. tilop. LAO, Ge fF - 
Not. 1920, p. 103, ie decisive for hia mature), 
For edalities: two fotuwees may suffice, 
Diet. 3040, Stiand tewdrephury (ef, Ht, 
Poter, Hocker, tv. p. 806, 104), 4105, Matri 

** Dives. (126-4, A107; 

oe Ral, Seer. 1018, pH. 443. 

1? Le Bos, 218i, 

+” ih, 2008, 

“ad, 2102: 2524 (Firene), 2h2 
OLR oo [uirarnia| }. 

“ok 16, ited: fa, 
Am Le Bow 172. 

re ch. 1700, S480, 

"ih, S20, SH 


* (tata) 
ftom, iv. 316; 


8 For the cae of Angeeatus esi on opiithert 
dhuntiand Mietrition be give ie Thee. linvig. 
Latii, po 1303 fl A wquatie roan ‘sacro- 


meat,” mel ie alisdhsadien) Argue fareibuas 


at Betsinoun dating from 40 bc. i¢ known 
tw (LE vy, Abs), In the great 
majority: hf ima, hownsver, li meh refer 
tio the Empercr. ffercuds Auguste cannot 
he seperatol from Herrals Awguat (C11, 
i, S06, 053). 10400), or Mercnrio A uqiaio 
from Mrrrano Anguwafi (jb. sou. G4}; tho 
genitive esd the adjective nwt have 
mmant the anme tinge fof: aleo  Aifwono 
Avypeete atl Sideene Plecancrane (C2. 41. 
MAL Otte; Pauly, WFissoren, wil. p. 36,1. 58 ff. 
rome thes the peuitive mais the eter 
emis even aloes, The Greek equivalaut 
aifoerd) sootne Dot to he oa) oo religions 
epililut before ite application to the Ext. 
penor, ma equivalent to Merguatien We (itvl 
at Alnbanda @ statue beee decribed “Awéa. 
Mere’ “EAvviiyiae InBarrat [Le Kea, 540), 
near Syrah Agrewiies Zedorrie (7. Hom, 
wv, PS) and “awaswees aah Zaprridos 
SeHarree (16, 1490), ot Com Ben Ma Sefarry 
on paat Hicks, Jnacriptions of Con, 119, p. 
7), om te porkangrs Hepharetos at Stylus 
rbtiie $65); au Anwitin Sehaste ab Phila. 
Hilphin is probably postulated by ra aeyikm 
forth “Areilres (fe Bos, 645). A Thmalan 
meacripthin published by Ch. Picard |Xande, 
Attn, 1912) jueutions a pricst of Zain 
SeHeerds Turnur jo the erilenes al 
ol, we fiml ot Tralleis HAIOE 
SEBATTOE (RWC. Lwlia, p. B40 1. 
i Md, MH, XXXY, 7) «0 pers 
4IONTEOE ZEBATTCE timboaf. 
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times employed, as: hiuppiter amanpolens Auynatus conanruator Auguatorum,*§ 


Mars Angustus conseruater dowan erie” 


Mars Augustus protector dominy 


nostri.?® Marti Ainy. consernatory (Galer.] Vallers Merjniaa |," and Hore. Aug. 


comserbotor dl. i. Gimp. 


But, while explaining in thie manner the use of the 


epithet in regard to personal gods and goiddesues, We lutiel give another account 
of its application to divinised wbstractions, 42 Pudicitin Augusta, Conwondia 
Augusta, Annona Augusta " or ip Greek 'Opswoa YeSarty, Eipqey ZeSaxrr), 


Sefacry FiSocta, *sfaery 
NIKH, . 
real or supposed of the Exnperor.** 


[laoopacs, EYOHNIA ZEBAETH, FEBAETH 
EATIZ EEBAETH.”™ They are clearly for the moet par) qualities 
Thoe Concendia Aingestirnin "? ayrpeare 


side by aide with Concordia Augusta 43 with reference to the harmonions 


agreement wt Aurelius and Verws, 
So, both m geteralisation and in 
popular interest in the power of the go 


Blamner, Grichinta Afancen, p. oe — 1540) 
whore | ia awsigned to the time of Trajan, 
Resuell Aste Miva, bp. 830,11. XVI 36, PL 
Vii; Imbeot-Blamor, op eal,, p72 = | Si! 
interprets AHMHTPA EEBSAZTH us 
Li) Seferel (the olty) (rhe) Anertem thongh 
it tun well bo w pomilrative! bo Cote, 
AIKTYNNA ZEBAETH (Svorones, 
Nuwiann, de fa Onite, 1 p. $45, PL. 33,77. 
tine bf Domitian, “Tine fe gives ol 
clear examples J could. fiat a @eSmarde 
applic to a deity inno seuss an aletruetion 
(LO. Gi 600, “Tyine Starry looks like 
being the equivalent of Salus alk ovep eae 
we may pork souclude that it je. murh 
rarce in tine sense thann ia Angresting ta Latin. 

Wiewowa, Religion amd Bultua der RGmer*, 
yg. 86, explains thie uae of tupetie oe 
nreaning * chase ten hie betrefiewle Citolwit 
in deqaedhen Sint vou, win oe ior 
Kuicer ip seamen DEooekuliy tue’ Hie 
viewer thint Heapeewal freon Lares Aeegeats aul 
Feta Auguste hardly agress oaths tier ilaateal 
texte, whos teetinieny 2? ournmunrisecd bry 
Orie, Thes. Cf. ib pr. LG, 1 GS 0s. (mee 
eervireablo artiule}. 

0A, vii. G54, 

1 Bh. Kyoig. vii. 759. 

1 CALb. viii. BH, 

TE Jiguae, OE 

ih, TAS, 

* Fram whieh CERES AVGVSTA can 
‘Boop. i po 148, 101, SS, 478, ete | bout wt 
tines, ae Mfr, Seliman infume me, thin 
rae enoasy ” Auguara Who be Dore” the 
Foupress identifies! with. the ceity. Frut wt 
vhenld be noted that the formule AUG. 
fasdly oovurs slerehers till the thin 
caning : We Hany nntioe IVNO. AVGVSTAE 


specialization we sce the offecte of the 
d yather than m the god himself. 





for Mamitises us on tyatance of the henge 
forms (Colerr’, br, fp. oi, Marrernuain, me O35 FE 

cop, 4932, ih Set Le Thee, Tide: 
Bemmany) (Bid, pp OST, vee, B80 F, Heitor 
i (S88e Svercuia, Aen, Cre, Loy. 447, 
1. 33. 15) AAD. Aiming, p. 36, 9 st. 
Pho MTL: BM Lymn, pe. sexi; 
BO. Abswodela. po 36. ne OH PL VL, 

1 So De Ruggivr, (ee, Ep tl ante, 
Hom. 4. pr U2T: CY, HE, Mattingly, MLC. 
Row. Beep. Lop. bexid (7 dowel tie 
dictinetion betworn Pyar tijpreate ae ° Lene 
perial Peacn, alll Par Augusti on ' the 
Venowwblenss of the roigming, Eniporer, 
reumuniatle aa it fairs tleeery, Pholal dee purmmntiine. 
Lo any caan we mal allow for mach vague: 
ieee of thought on thee tantters perhaps 
peemrry Wye temedl theese epritietia Dinudl di Clomee 
vot virws of their prociee megung, fh 
shoul bo coetent that Pe agpaate woe i 
the Oret centary of our ern worry ehowely 
connected with the memory of Aimee 
himeetf.. Clawilies deeliiel a alniue to 
iLiad Por Aegees (ET Bell, fews coal 
Cthrateme ve Legged, pp. 2. velicre be priclenl 
PP Lid (OLE 1 Be. 

tt Ag Dves, 368, 4:14 aml eome inlieael 
tn Ctolen®, voip. 3 we.. CL OMONOIA 
ATTOKPATOPLAN im the cole of 
Atrwsiris (2.MC. Pandiea, pi; te 4b 

a Ap Tes, 3780, Cohen*®, vik posi bE 

4 We may pethape inelinte aumene thin 
rouulle df thin imemial attitude the populimnty 
af belief in réu feaiy young anil approeib- 
able theermetieed ad the oft gabe lnveeted 
with Call vigdar, SXae mie W oanphe yap 
ieee y eure fee |b eka € gener dee, 4 ote lols 
Oe wend yee halr ati fy, | wi Le epee 
ietaie, cong the Athenian ity bemenr ad 
horretriae Pullierootes fourm, uy, Atlee. 


a ALD. 
$4. The cormmon attitude towards the triampli of Christ 


NOCK 





aity gives further 


evidence fur this atate of mind. The popular hagiogruphical: stories of the 
conflict are couched in terms of the victory of # superior Gupajas. There can, 
tooreover, be no doubt that the demonstration. by cures, exorcisms, and the 
like df the superior nature of this power was.a most effective cunse of con- 


versions, 


The common people could argue that since Christ showed himself 


atronger than Artemis, Christ and not Artemis (since Christ would not: be 
primes inter pares) must be worshipped, and readily learned to believe that 
those they had worshipped were éasaome and inferior, This land of change 





wi 243 @) Tf -we connit see Aukiepina 
joxeepe ocomtonally by apocial grace}, we 
ran beliold (Hyoon, des ‘AgeAqeids (| Lauelon, 
Alec, €3. well discumed by O. Weinrvich, 
Neue Jahre 101, p. 145), 

So thy Piolamies aml the Attalids wera 
honoured with tha tithe of efe) Ainredos 
(el. von Prott, Ath, Mitt, KXVT 1008, pp. 
187), Areinne (Hull, Sue, Alex. | p. a0, 
a, 6) a8 we “Agpoiiey, Cloopatrs o8 Aa 
eeesdpe (EAE, Ualotia, pf, 158, m 53-2, 
PL, RIX. 3 [Antioch], 4.40.0. Phesicia, 
p- 3, 8. Li, Pi, VIL 0 [Rerytual, probably 
ua "Adeotiry (2) Chey; 1028, 8, 1620, 7, 
iid, $, mentioning an aye KAcowdrpar 
‘Aggedirgs), Mithridutrs the Great os sles 
Aviveroy (Poonion up, Athen. V., p. 2L2-p, 
@, Ditenb, O.G,f. 37), Antineina I. of Cam- 
mAgene a4 pve Tye (0.0.7. 383, OH), Ronin 
followed Hellohistic precedent. Not merely 
(he trimove Autoniie (Plot. Anton, 60) bug 
diay ‘Trajan (Prott, fic. p. 16S, inver. 26), 
Hmirusn (Le Bes, 1619), ani Venn (AP. i, 
125) were honoured ng rem Adeerw, 
Caligula (7.0. Hom, iv. 14), Novo [A.P. ix. 
173, ete.), Hadrian (J.C. Hom. iv. 1554}, 
Carscalla and Geta jointly (BM. Jona, 
p54, m. 202 | Eyvhnweee ji, Septimlis Severus 
(1 ELA. iv. jf 2d) oe ied “HAs, Nerd 
Be peor pete Beige (2A, Alerowiria, 
je 20, 8. HILL ASV). On w eqntormiate 
tigured by A. B. Cook, fens, il. p. 1128, Ae, 
W560 (opp. M, jhe tat one ot the ame tim 
ation dyedhs Bulass, odoe 'Ardiiew, wnel wave 
4ihkoem), aa aleo Antinog (ef, (Chau 
ehiniste, Pauly. Wisesra Stepp: iii. p, 47); 
Antinows fle 8A riot “lary (BL 
Lyrwonar, p, 2S, mn, 160 [Tarsus]: ‘nf. 
PC. Mysto, po 4. in. [Adremyteam): 
Hodrinn 04 den Ame pride (TG. Rom. ie. 1). 
Caius Commer | 7. Hoon, jr, Hed, 10nd) ond 
Germanicua (i. 74, 75) reenivwe the bare 
Hille of pier @edy. CH the women af the 
Sryperial house Jolin wad ode “Agpeliry (ih, 
119), a@ wae aloo Tirunilla [id,) 785, 146), 
anil eee Noeggdeot (sb, 464), Livia etm Sontrng 


(%. 180), Sabina (, 1499), Plantilia (Le Bag, 

1908, ort BANC. Cora, p. 12, 19 [Ande 

mn ode "Hee, nis emeline savas bivis (rb, 
} 

Accordingly when Morsse «peaks af 
i sis 9S #« Morcory in Jounin form (Carm. 
bo. oof. By aie, Bem arch, (1016), Te. 
p. 257 ff.) he is not uttering the cosul 
Hattery of a Court pov, but rather what 
oa the Greek Biorb be commonplace, 

i tlivomty wee not’ the privilege ai 
kings antl prinees slone, A aries at 
Teos is called woe "Atdwas (Le Haw, 108), 

& tenefactor of Dorylawum “Adar vias 
Chiat. Bahan, Yr: 827, 2) 2 ef, wlio tere inurl p- 
tone quoted by Weinremh, AR. xviii: 
p. 23, Jobresh. xiii, Beibl p, 42 [Erythrue} 
Solver Gohertoere rig ‘AwkAsrig Amiga: 
pryeery (inloss bo tee Ioeal dolty recognised 
ao & reincarnation of Asklemios), amd J.47, 
V. & 403 [Sparta] Aaucxedry rise '‘Ejusciar. 
Hut we Tiust separate from these res feat 
mon to whonr thy iil icoy dpe La 
after death; it means little if fap ners 
than" lately departed ' tae Le Stag THU To, 
ZG, flow. iv, 453, tnd on the coins of 
Mytiiene AEXRBONAZ HPOE NEO, 
se Tres, p, Ui, a. lid, Pl. XX NTX. 

inl, oymin, is the sppliontion af 
sinh aren to the dead (of. C7, Her, 1024, 
fj 108,,: daeskhenax on the com jut 
quoted i¢ represented in the chameter uf 
Dine aon), 

A propos of Nero ae NEOE HAIOE, 
it may here he noted than he wns the first 
emperor to bo mpresented in hia lifetime 
on doinage with the mullate crown xyrtibelinnl 
of the Sun (2.40.0. Rom, Krp. i. p. Lev, 


ahesiij, ahi, anil PL LIT, 4, *ic. hi -Bivon 


to Anguatua only after hie death (Wb. p, 128, 
145, wie, ; tut to Ptolemy I1f. Euergotes J. 
of b fifewl, 2N4 p, #59) and to 
Antiochen WI, of Byria Ua. p. TH6) while 
alive, For ite wenifivance of, Stat. ‘Pheb. 


4 ad fi. 
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‘of belief is written large in hagtographical literature: # typical example may 
be taken from $, Gregory of Nyssa's life of 5, Gregory Thaumaturgus.** The 
latter, on ne way to Neocaesares, entered with his attendants at evening # 
shrine where oracles were given. Ho scared awny the demons of the shrine 
by invwking the Name of Chnst, purified the air with the eign of the Cross, 
and kept vigil im prayer and hymnody, At dawn he set forth, atid the priest 
of the shrine arrived to perform the usual sacrifice. The dinmons, however, 
appeared to him, atul announced that they could. not enter the shrine becatem 
of the man who had stuyed Jn it; no further efforts by the priest. to propitiate 
thom were effective. He then pursued 8. Gregory wud threatened him with 
legal proceedings. 5. Gregory, wnterrified by threats, accepted a challenge 
made to jum by the priest to summon the demons back inte the slirine agai. 
Iie proceeded to write Pprpyipioe te Safiva, ecASe on a strip of paper 
and handed it to the priest, who luid it on the altar and did sacrifice There: 
pO Tak ops Grep Empa TA TpeTEpay, aplv ¢FowicO vas tod eid heton 
cove baiuevas. Toure de yeyoverwe, Evora Aasere cob Peay elec, Tipe 
mapa Te Upryyopte tyr Sivauen, Or ts ehavn Tor Saiuedvow erinpatiotepos.” 


11, Demrcarioné ts THe ror "KE eretaryys, be. 


Dedications are very commenty in the form eat enitaynl, €F erirayys: 
cf duachetrews, waTa Kehauere, xaTa jpedTaypyd, ids, ON POTIO, OZ (IpErTO, 
ex praceeplo OT ( Deas. 4434) neecriiwe (pao dictante. We find euch addressed to 
Senans and Ists at Delos (1.0, XU. iv. 1240, -—1, 1216, 201, =3, 0, —7, i262, 
1299) and elsewhere (7.6, Rom. i. 106, Le Bas, BO. LG, vil. BALE, BSA, xx. 
p, 96, 0. 27, of 0. Rubensaln, Festschrift Vahlen, p. 318, CL, wut, SSSA), 
yen Kenatrsias (0. Rom. i, 1887), Acs (Le Bias, 669, Karte G.G_A, 1897, 
p. 409), Zevs Ocrantos (JT S.xviii: p. 319, $2), Zecs Hyesisros (Le Tey, 109%, 
ef. 8). in ECU, xxxvis. p. 100, #- 3), Zeve or Darate (2.4, Rem, 1.69, TS7, 
Dese, 4306, 9294, CLL, xii. 6385, Ann, &pig. 1920, n. 60), his namesakes in 
a Latin dress Oy Heisoratis | Dess. 4289, 4290), or Dastasevs. (Devs. 4125), 
Sanazive identified with bin (Nor, 1909, p. 22), the Merete Troxnmese (1,0. 
Rom, 4-543), Maren Tawon (Ditt Syl. 1103, of. Less. 4119, 4139, for the Latin 
equivalent), APOLLO Larewenos (CB, ip. 147, m, 37), Askeerios (Fite. Ron, i. 
611), Acatnos Dainox (LG. IX. iv. 171), Acarus Tyrone (1, L273), a, Tens 
Parnsos (1.6, Rom, i. 357), ASELEr10g (1G. iv, 1497, 2, Gi, 163, 888), ASKLErtos 
axp Tiverera (16. 181 @), Poserpos (i. LIL}; on CXNAMED LOCAL Geos (OC .1. py 
148, w. 30, La Bas, 654, 1G, Rom. i. 483) or @eu (CB. ip. 160, 0. 08, ALS. av. 
p. 388, 0. 11, xvi. p. 270, 8. Dweiud, Notes de mythologie Syrienne, p. 110: 
neither Geog nor Hea mentioned in C.B, ii, p. O37)", 529, Le Bas, TA); a oon- 
junction of deities as Zmcs Keratinios ax Nymens (1.6, Rom_j, 1987), Tusor 

. Oe SS 
*F Gallant, Bibliothwes erternm patrwm, of the relation of such lalih in divine power 


fii. (1707) pu 4 Migne alvi. p. WIS h— bo invthaligy, the growth anc incline of 
(wdaur hai je these p. GIT a), . the latter, and the extent of ite real penetra. 


© What hae been hero attermplel i¢ ait tion of popular circles roqhires and deserves 
account of hie nepert of pagan beliet in | # apocied tidy. 
 partienlar period. ‘The larger ‘tenet lan 
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Ocvartat (S:2.@, i. 305), or w vaune Geol or of Geol (CU.G. 3499. CLR i. 
p. 937, 4. 073); and, further, in the West, Jorerren (0.2.2. vi. 30078), Apotio 
SAL TTR (Ann. Epig. 1920, n, 37), pomrsvs Srocanue (Dees. 3534), Votoaxes 
(. 3102), Bosus Eresres (ib, 3763), Forruxa Venwsiensts (ih, 3717 a), Ops 
(6. 3350), Son (ib, 490), Ixvieres-(ib. (142-4), Canvesms (ih, 4454), Greco (6h, 
4070), Mivamas (C001. ii. 0195), Bennona (ib, xiii 3637, Dees, $807 - eonpiled 
with Mars +b. 3808); and such Jocal deities asin Spain, Expovensacis (ih. 4514), 
ani Nero (4423), in Gan] Mars ayn Roewerra (C00. siii.4193), Tazacsocrs 
( Dese, i624), Oatranus (id, 4672), Harmonia (2b, 4563), Leressps (fh. 4679), 

tain, BarGastia (ib, 4718), and in Germany, ALararva (ib. 4739), [onan 
Cains (id. 4746), Sew~exealss (i. 4794), Marnonag AMITAE (4, 4798), Marro- 
NAR Hamavenan (ih 4805), and Marrowag Vatnanseratar (jh, 4808, bS10), 

Such commands would in wune ¢ases he given in oracles.?? my others im 
dreims; the latter is frequenitly attested by such Phrases us ex, wisw, usse 
woriluy, <az' Gvap, «nt’ drpapoy, oF xara éreraryny oveipov,™ moctis obseurae 
nm ohscurie impenia,” when the element of command ic accentuated: 
Pousanias tells wt that Isis oommanied in sleep. those she wished to have 
visit Wer shrine wt Tithorna, as did the gods of the underworld m the cities on 
the Macandor,"* Kisewhere this conception of divine command and human 
obedience le stressed: nam cum coeperw deat seruire, linn mages senties fructiom 





(uae libertatis,-are words:addreseed to Lucius.” 


*) So er emmeite i Dass, SORE 4, geeunqaliuery 

riorprstgticnen orgcule Charit A pollipes (th, 
29300, bales ALP. 1b, of Phere, Jodie ot 
Clarea, p. 710 HL.) ea\Amweirarn nate yee pie 
im ROA, wi S78 (it may he mowed that 
vetivadsses implies that Un erutinn ene 
reponded oo the god'y const: waded la 
8 8 epee of tease), 
" Hollie Apollo Literneine, CL pp 147, 
38, Termes, ob, pp. VAT, 6.05, Purthemes, 
fner, Ora, Port, iv. 835; Thee Hagrn, Staal 
Pot, il pp. Td. M6, & tele dproby. 
ably tha miiw-god) S047. o. 40, and in 
Latin teerte slirgypsiber, hime, MG, Cnet, 
& 7902, Mino ond Promrpins, 1, $072. 
Bilvania, fh, 3423, Nene, W. STH, Fate 
ditzinn, 4b. 3757, Sol, ih. 8042, Mithras, Gh, 
4209, dais aod Baragia, wh. 4476, Virton 
Befluna, (), 3809, Mars, Suhresh. nil, (od) 
Heid! pe 182, 33, Cachostia, Eph. Eyal. 
ta. 400, |uppiter Lkdlinhemoe, Bese, Un, 
Tuppiter a-ha ih. 4246, deppiter 
Sate, ih, UST, Veron, oh do07. 

On conan. given to mick pvigile gliepe 
mri femyjtes to be wreck. cf. Leite, 
ft jarsheherns, Appaarnres of tletiies in 
alee wWollll be the inigneuem foe of 
revelation (of. Le dian, 186 thee appparithwns 
of (lie Thieseseyilcoed |) mart oxy: ap petninces 
OW Askieqaes, Origen, fn Cele iii, 24)i we 
tie ales mide "Oop, 2681, fe at, LT, 
where the writer's mother ba eakd 1a lieye 





mn with waking ye whet te sim. 
toneouly aaw in fitream. Beilef in divine 
‘piplaniet was wuleepreal: of Max Tyr. 
lx. 7 (clair to hve mern Doseuri, Avlclenpic 
Herakina), Le Bas, [37.4 (Ephesian Arteria), 
frac re Pont (hetyechoy), 1 184 fhe 
Hastie of the Chersoness), aod iy emerald 
Pister, Powly: Wiseone Sappd, iv, pe 217 8. 
ow A daliation ab Ni ba ter thie ade 
“reed oot Alou (f.0, Hom. Saba). 
= Apal, afd. si, 22, rh 20, ef ecce poar 
poululuns fempas raprinuttee 4) ueyumpianen 
Merifince eirpeorion rue rier mi wNerelor of 
eget define qenqwe feletam ewationry, Julian, 
Caeomrias, pp. SOU ce, eae ree (Mi iipeay | 
"on. Be, lds oof. du, vi O28, @ condida 
tumerrir fo abil otel degapte fern. . Si, 
cred 2000 ipeias doin a weer onery. 
"= Mul. wh: (hi ob PF. Ony, ER, B05, 
fou Bo ttyrediaeres phe tbe [Andon 
Imouthes) rier arpkddyeee, Le Bos, 180, 
Ashoup ‘Awwalion rereiiin eat eTadiiely twa 
Tie avelat “Arecydree (lor wypiar ef, wm (I), 
fommncne Noctimeld (Eat. frog. gasp. pr. 40), 
ft 8, eats dose (Of Ares) aperreyname 
“shirt Man ia BodAws red teod J") Lead. 
, bol, i BP. Lovet. U2E 1 ALS Wi = 
one K. BA0L, sai p a0), ale U0, Rom, 
TO), apd Aes wactae repoduvine (lor the wider 
eotme of Hen werd af, Fl. Hopellieg, Firmly. 
Witenes, vil, p. HST, inkl in oetine<iog 


with Aerapii, Ramey, (20, ip. 147) 
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We may With reason connect these dedications ‘in accordance with the 
command of . ..,' with that conception of the gods as absolute rulers which 
becomes prominent in Hellenistic times and finds expression in such tithes as 
xvpios.* bexmorys,! tiparvos.? The gods were assimilated to the absolute 
monarchs of the Kuat;% the absolute king, god on eurth, was under the special 
protection of the absolute king of heaven, from whom he might I thought 
to derive his authority? Further, the gods came to be invested with astral 
powers and the omnipotence of an unbending fate thereby fixed. Attis wears 
the starry cap, while a fine bronze of Juppiter Heliopolitaniss bears the seven 
planets arownd its base: the fatter are represented on the mantle of Mithras 
‘ott a bas-yelief at Ostia atid on a gem now.at Florence."* These oonneetions 
are independent of direct identifications, aa Hélios-Serapis, Ists-Selene, Dea 
Syria-Libra.. Jnppiter Dolichemus is cnllod conservator totus pol, ax Juppiter 
optimus maxinms is futorum arbiter, Bolus lOuwrip toyys. Lucius, in an 
address ti Isis, says (ibi respondent sidera, vedeuut Lemporw, gaudent numina, 
serujint elementa)™ Herein: the ruligivus instinct could he remforeed by 
philosophy, The Stoics taught that it was good to obey the decrees of Fate 


© Teed of Zou in Syria. Murnma, Hating, 
the Ephosat Artemis, les, Berupis, the 
Deoi Syria, ob. (ot. Wiliger, Pauly. Wisenoa, 
sii. p LTO eR). A Crendc ue ie in the cult of 
Posetion at Troegen (Panaan. il $0, 0), 

' So Hoeliog (Le Bae, 2593, of. #. Porthey, 
i. 297), Giyken (Lucian, Ales, 43); this 
iitln, like wipios, occurs in gem Creek 
contexts aa mW prodicate, nok it wenene Ae 
fseud cult eqithet (Williger, Le. p 180, 0 f,). 

“ S> Men constantly (ae Le flog, 063, 
685), ‘Attia. fin. the Abdieationa Armes 
Ment yronnd, ne Deas, 6, 4148): of. 
Herodae, ¥. 77, o0 rte roparrcr, with HL J. 
Rose's mobs, OQ. 1995, p. 22 EP, Parthey, 
li, 88, aslpare adeuse, on Prompndanc, 
Hoacher, v. p. 15 ff, 

eo KP ib SM, Marup Tafera ex) Mis 
Aafien .. 2 Aépao acne Fardeierrey (ep 
parently the village wae Lemple property}. 
Juippiter Dolichenue tt Inport! tunes wees 
rude to wear the dime of 6 Ror nperur 
i exter of an Oriente! king (fnnont, 
Bivides Syrisnnea, py. 185, Syrea, i. p. LAS A. 
4h. pf. LSA, on emilee reprentationa of 
lahrited, Hiaded and Men). For the tm 
af » Reval Conrt aa an analogy for heaven 
of, [Arnot] tpl adeaed, p. 8a, IT A 
(fompericon of God with Nera; parallels 
are given by W. Cupelle, News Juhrb, 1005, 
p. Bath) ). | eee | 
prolmbly originally the bodyguard af tlhe 
privet-king in processnans (vf. Cimon, €/, 
Meal Inaer, LOLs, fs. S17 W.31 Apolto 
Acchagetes at Hiorupolie in Phrygue tel 
uetdve (DO. G. Hogarth, Suurp, Phd. 
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ax. BL Wa By bey, OFF | pe 10S, 
nh, 19 = Judeich, cUbertieer won Aierrpalia 
[Jotrd. By. Ae ive] pe 11, we EG), whe 
iloubthes curried: etandanda in proceesione in 
his hovow: (vo Hogarth, fudeiwh). Such an 
institution tiles wifitie sacra fon huh 
cf. Reitxenstein, Hell, Afysterienreligionen 
po TH.) mack toory real, It stioutid be 
note that this «ipar-roverence of tho 
Hellenistic East hee affected even dodica- 
tions to the native deithee of (he Weat, 

10%, eaclier Pind, P. iii. 86, Callum. 7, 
i, 70, and in the Hellemanie age above all 
thin SNeonroud-Dteel) reliefs, eluowing Auntio- 
chin J, of Commagene, efa Tego, boing 
precited iin friendly fashiin by Mithraa, by 
Zoom Oromaciow, aril ley Horakivs (Raiunoh, 
Rép, Fret. i. ps ti; cf, A.D, Cook, Zoomer, 4, 
p Ta8) &). Rostovienff interpret a 
Karagodounabkh riryton and other objevia 
ne whowing Mithras eollerring divine right 
on a thonarch (Ber. Bi. gre 1010, p. 676, 
Drove cel fewte mo Goth Auaeia, 
p. be endl EL A Minna, Soyihicne cal 
Crake, p, xxxix}), Certamly divine nght 
ot bostee ts Eepyperria! Mitliradaens ef. Cument, 
7 oM. Ly. 328, th pp 465, 03, OG. oo ent, 

a Sulivotios, Iv, of. A.B, Conk, eos, 4p. 
"49, Comont, Syria, lip. 40M: Tu. 
ik, p, 340, 0. 62, p. 450,.n, 10, fig. 403, Cf. 
(or the soeeiation af the sodian with 
Miihena, T.AL. di ph. 388, 0 73, eh the 
Mithra Kronos, ih. pi. 325, mn. 220, with 
Tacehus, Cumont, Dar. -Gagl. vp. L057, 

7 Dee, O26: ib. TPR: ob. 4S, 

a Aral. Met. af, 23, 
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gladly rather than nnder constraint: we read in the often-quoted prayer of 
Cleanthes (fr. 527, Von Artiim)— 


you &é p' a Leis cai ov + G@ Derpapdry 

iro rol" iste diui Geatetayyeros. 

ts Brow oy Goxvos’ He be ye py PéAdaw, 

KOKOS yEropeNos, OVGEY HTTOW eyrayas, 
This obedience could puss into enthusiastic devotion: Valena Vettius, in 
passage to which M. Cumont has drawn attention, says (dnthol. ix, 1, 
B 355, 20, Kroll) waant é¢ pataias éhaidoy eal dpovridas dwakhayels Tos Tips 


ruappivns rouor GiedvNaFa; elaowhere le applies to this the metaphor of 
aelfitia saord, 1! 


as mina 
Pe ee fra ti 
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UIT. Mirarare emarios 


Tt is commonly recognised that the seven wrads through whieli a Mithraic 
initiate passell, os corm, oriyphine, miles, leo, Persea, heliodromus, pater suc- 
cessively, corresponded to the soul's passage after death through the seven 
planetary spheres, an pesing each of which it was believed to lose a vice 
aud pain a virtue With this view the symbolism of Mithraic art 


ted y, 2.) 220, 27 erpensee: ts eleapeien, performed thin fnoctom, md waa in con- 


vil, 3, p 201, 23. woersersdantar role ampoly 
quia, both qaotel ty Csenent, For 
eves oe Eide wield of, Sediwerhs|'e 
iviex tobe Epictetus, p. 660 4, acc, alsa 
Epiet. in, 34, Bi, erate chi dere 4 Bow 
deieros aml erg, pups oe) wpelig = For 
militet ef. alin Riibel, Epige. 0, 12 fot 
the bleed iloail pontromte) with thu 
unbiest dowd), Qe ergeting «iy sini, kayhe 
ede Gptrerte any thee dlopeerpedd ima, ei 
Mike the Piascmrn [1 3): - the: ade wold 
normally be Here [out Mitte. ales 


eeptienon tdtertified with Aen, ef. Curt, 
Af yetérea da Afitien*®, p, 140, ab. m. 3). 

“0, Cument, Myattret, p, [Tz on the 
Paeoge after death, p. 14h, of. wlan, Boman, 
A, iv. P Ua , 220 f., Dieterich, 
Mithrasiiiregig, po LTT ff.) for this teslled 
as bold by Gnoation, Honsset, Pauly. 
Wines, vii; py 1322, av in the Gncule 
Chaldaiea, Kardll, Jit omeniia Chaliiolets 
(Hreel. pad, Abd, VIT. ki Pp. 63, om in 
Hermetian, Corp. Hera, | 25, ef, iv, &. 
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agrees, | wish toanggest that initiation mvolvad rebirth as a littl child, and 
that the seven gmdes perhaps then corresponded to the soven ages of man, 
each thought to be under the protection of a planet," Now Porphyry tells ts 
that initiation in Mithraiem symbolived the es xatw «dfodor raw Yryaw eal 
wali dsogox; the initiate wax supposed to die and to be thor.” I 
reborn, he should naturally be reborn asa little child. For this assnmption 
we lmve'an analogy in the account Sallustins gives of the ceremonial com- 
memaration of Attis. After sorrow and the cutting of the tree and fasting 
(ullows yddaxros cpody marep deayerrapéomy.!" The faithfiil are ino 
thystio sence reborn as babes, and must therefore be fed on milk: it should, 
however, be remembered, that milk and honey aro the food of the gods and 
‘of the blessed.!7 Again, Nonnus tells us that Dionyaus was asa amall child 
initinted in his mysteries: his worshippers may well havo been supposed 
to do likewise. If hu was Baayos, they were Sacyor: if they were pucrar, 


7 : a 


TF Origon, fm Cxtennm, vic 22° {xix fp 
‘346 ff. Lormmatesch), telle wa of ladders 
composed of even metals correspumiling 1 
the sqven placate and symbolloal of the 
amil’s jutirney, of. Kroll op. of p. 03 
(Cluddiuic 9 ferawepar palpi). | Lachlers, 
posilily Mithrale, have been foond in Romac 
graves in the Rhineland, Corsont, PAE. il. 
pe t2s. ‘The ladder je commonly masociated 
with oftorlife: it le associated with Hados, 
Sérapis, and the griffin in a hne-relied at 
Myra published by Betmilori, Meopen on 
Kiikion, iL p. 4 fhe. WV (= Heinach, Rep. 
Ral, i. ps 105, di, with death in Egypt (ef 
‘Gumout, Raw, AecA, 1017, vp. 104,), buried 
with the dead io. Nepal and in Homesin (7.47, 
Freee, Folklore ta the Old Peatenmenit, fpr. 
ft: In Ruse a eeven-runged laddor ba 
ueed), mond ee @ relijgiente eprbel le epoten 
silmyuce (CO, dukm, Ber: Sacks, Gea. Wine, 

SiS, Dar howe Blick, Taf. v. 3\7 # later 
from werth to iqmavett occurs in Passio 5: 
Perpeiiud, iv, §4, p- OT, 14, Gebhardt; 
though 70 stepe ty biel) in Piet Bonati 
Kedros, Merdatl Le. pp. 70. et date aunt vii 
angéti qué portavarant aim pm pnfermee 
wpe LAX gradu, Doctor Faustiua saw a 
luider reaching fram hull to, beeven, &ovty 
Ringlieh Pron Homerres,! od. WW, J. Thema, 
iii p. 19L) The boven Hulfeircies in tho 
nomic floor of the chiat Ovtman Mithmenmn 
(alice $a Fig: 1 froos a drawing Eimlly 
made [or woo by Mr. 3, Walsh, Roma 
Koholar in Architecture) Aro mnclolibrtecdle 
ponertiel with the mevnn planets (of. 7. Af. 
i. p. 63), pomibly aleo with then sewers graibes | 


wern they the places where atood or knelt 


throm being admitted to the varkine yrmihew ? 
Hanetary syoibolied appears spell itt the 


moyen dodiomled of ihe ex-tote scacnas frome 


of Tanesitia Angentiva (TL. i p. O54, 
a. 1), in the seven altar in boe-relinte (ie 
TM. iL pp, 277, «#. FOS, Bp. 20), the seven 
condley buriing before the secre]. roliet 
in the Mithraenm on the Faepiilibe (it. p. 
th, io. a), eer, | 

M4 Of, Holl, Neue Solr’, 10D, ps ELS if., 
Lt, alee 2. Per, 05 iT. 

1 De ante aympharun, oh. Vi. 7 ef. 
aie Conmenedi, i, and J. 0. Prem, (Palin 
Bough? xi pp. 277; wi. p25 A, Bolles in 
Tmimortntity, 3..p- 2o4,on mimo doable (can. 
mootily follewad by fogs rewirrectim aa 
onimal, Gai. pp. S702 can re ooinpero 
Tat ap. 8, al the bas-relief from Konjice 
(Afyetdews, yi. 104, fig. 10), olinweing thot, 
ming of the comme amd the feo? 

ie (ipl eee col ehtwee, Hy, Ou rebivih 
ef. Deiterioh, MijAmatiturgic, p, 169 8. 

oy. Usener, Al, Gohr, iv. p. 305 f., 
Dieterivis, op, cit, p. 171, 100, R Mittal, Die 
helleniatiahen yaterienreligiongn woud cow 
alte Tented (LDA) pe LE a. Apesdcesge hoor 
Akikuyu in East Airicn aach boy when 
ntually oiborn ‘livre on milk for eene dag 
afteewarts * (A.C. Hollis np. (foldew Mowght, 
ip, £62). A coriouamagiwal paretlal can bo 
quoted for rebrieth aa A Little child, In the 
Orphio Lithica, 360-#., the provberia Ades 
migerys which ia being trooted for mee (of. 
epee Jitrod. os, GO) bs wend dt water from 
a socmg, end then “muartured im clean 
mitaend like « fale (|, Fi0,, @apere fe 
estan bee Aeljies ahddooows)i tf. 5. 

1 Phenyeiort, i. DL f.: ithe dnfane 
Thonyecs in a cult eeene ie perheps cor 
Teetly eoggrides! wn an Attiy sae pepe 
hide by FE. Phalid, Mafen ond Zrichnuny 
der trrieclen, ui. Ab. STL, ef, ta. pp, STL 

Hz 
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he was pdverqs, ‘To these arguments from analogies ww can now perhaps add 
eomething more definite. In a Mithracum recently discovered at Capua and 
if great interest by reason of ite remarkable decorations are certain iil-pre- 
served stiooos on tho vertical walls of the podia giving scenes of initiation: 
In them we see the imitiate, entirely node, standing, knecling, and prostrated : 
in one at jeast he appears to be represented os a child, not as a mon.” These 
figures can only be seen by euch light as one takes into the Mithraeum, and 
we inust await a publication and good photographs before drawing definite 
conclusions. 
IV. Tae Hoxoceen or Hecarr 

The participle rijapGed¢ is naed in w remarkable manner in three inserip- 
tions found in Plirygia : 

Le Bas, 805 (Cotiacum) . . , Tpidiuie wai “Adpy Anuoc@éen vox 
iavray viw seiyevra tod Serelpne 'Learige eaTi¢peay. 

K.P. it. #. 267, p. 14] (Cotiacum), Tpodimer «ai Séeros tor warépa 
Tpodipov #ai Tie yyrépa “Appsow Er: Locar dreitpwocar 
tinadiveras ine Dereon: “Eearne. 

JIDS. iv. pe 419 £, 4 33 (Oronrak) col. 7. 17, dpyrepéa 
"Eemiriyyavay teanGérra toto Gene idawdsar Kabiépwoar abror 
Avoyae nt “Exitiyyares... . coli, 1 a@avaroy Exitéyyavos 
Teenie bre “Exaras woorryy, éevrepow tra Mavow Adov 
'HAtaipigoy Aioy rpizow Doifov “Apynyérov xpyopeddrou 
[dated 314 aco.) 

Its somse must probably be * having received special grace from, . , .' 114 
The grace might be the reception of prophetic dreams, or other supernatural 
gifts. ‘he notion of such peonliar personal zu would not perhaps have 
seen strom to a Phrygian familine with communities of Mieroi and Hierad 
livmg in direct dependence on the god's bidding,** like the religioss of Cvbule 
and of Ista," the. sacraft of Mithres and of Oybele,*"* the fanatic’ of Bellona, 
the hicrodoules of Serapis;“* and (to accept the niost probable interpretation) 
the fatochoi of Serapia at Alexandrina and of Zins Bactoonorens at Baetoraper 117 

™ Thanks to thy kindness of: Prof. A. nor, again, an siuptely Gr} here TILA . 





Minto 1 visited thie find om April 10th, 
1004. .A brief desoription, with Important 
observations, haa been published by Oumons, 
OR, decd, Sneer, 1094, pp, 113. fF, 

1 The force of mtfdowger te that tha 
timh b put uniter the dmty's protection, 
ef. Mordtmann, Ath. AM itth. x. p, 17, 

MW) Tiwy subjocia of theey texte are not 


kings cr herews (for their raed Drom tli 


peda of, Horm, JE i. 605, 2142, Hoe. Theeg. 
S) ets.) ened their ied cannot wall be aa 
vague aa that linglled in an inenription ad 
Philan (Raibel, Epigr, gr: $80) plac Borer 
aa) Opel? tudes Or) in a Clarian orsule ap. 
AP. i. p27, addressing the enon of Trovstia 
8 temduers Eyaece ani teepetre Kperiews 1 


~ burted at the expense of the tunple funile 
of.) aio ALPS Lm 10%; p; Bo trbe 
deoahe ao} Peni (mluncar), 

8 Ch Ramany, (ft. 4p. 186, 147. 

1) Dess, AL6TSIF0; Apol. Met. xi, 14, 
16+ of. the Hermobic use in f Apiil.] Meek 2 

‘M Ties. 4210-1, 4203, 4442: cf. ihe 
secrias of Coelnstia, dh. 4458, 

* Dees, G101-3: Tue. iv. 12, 

1) Hameay, OF, |, p. it. 

‘Ch. Gonachiniots, “Pauly. Wiens, x. 


P. 2 CUNG. 8108, PL Lond. 44 (i p. 


$4.95) afford uwtrong eviews for thnie 
religions charnoier, though the tert ndreyea 
clearly covered © category of persona win 
bad taken refuge in the temple an an asyluns 
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The cult of Hecate was strong in Asia Minor under the Empire: a joint dedica- 
tion at Stratonicea to Hecate and Zens Panamaroy mentiona dyd\yara 
éqidaseotizac wapeyouta THs Gay Cuvapens dperas,"4 and at Lagina sie is 

For the belief in the special grace of partionlar individunls a parallel! 
can be quoted from the cult of the dea caclestia. A priest of hers at Tarraco 


is deseribed in his epitaph by the phrase, incomparabily relupvonis mia 


Fo von Woess,. tine dayhresen Agyptené om 
dee Plolemderceit fo= Munchencs Beitrdye 
tur Papyrusforechung, v. 1923, p. 140 ff, 
€37 ff}, hoe urged. with forme that the term 
i@ teed pureiy in the latter sense. But 
by W. Kroll, Kf, sill, p. 21 f.; threo 
ard (ulte inconetstont with such an expluna- 
tou, andl adroger if these trea ' poseecemd * 
(ef, alad H, 1, Bell, Journ. Ey. Arch. x. py 
VW, The rdtoyn at Baetooneon are ohoarly 
religjona (Ditt 0.0.1, 283, 20, interprets 


A. D, Noor, 


«. we “terres” bot of. Bieph. Tine. ivi 
yp. LoD, aod the use of «eorex tn hombd 
De wert ai. Wp. 110, Parghey); i may be 
roted that the high privet wae esppoesd to 
be directly mppomitock by the gel [the 
inwrigtion, 1 19), aml tliat the shiring wee 
fanaa for special manifestations of divine 
power (1. 4}. 

ti® Le Bow, 610, b; ef. Waddington enote, 

a8 Dict. God, el, fo. 

tat Flees, ict 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAFHY, 1923-1024 


Is the following Bibliography an attempt is made briefly to summarise 
the progress made during the years 1923 and 1924 in our lnowledge of Greek 
inscriptions, aliky by the addition of new epigrmphical texts to those already 
nown and by the more adequate restoration or interpretation of documents 
previously discovered. 1 follow once again the order adopted in my last 
Bibliography, namely, that of the Jnseripliones Graceae so far as Europe is 
concerned and_ beyond ita boundaries, that of the Corpus Tnseriptionuin 
Giraecuruim. 


|. GENERAL 


The ever-increasing number of epigraphical books and artiyles cills for, 
and gives additional value to, the various bibliographies which aim wt rendering 
them niore genérally useful to students. Ih addition to» my own summary 
for 1921-1922 in this Journal ® and that which dealt separately for the same 
pericd with the Greek inseriptions found jn Egypt? I may specially mention 
the " Bulletin Bibliographique” of M. Lacroix ® for 1914-1929 and the very 
full and valuable eurvey* by P. Roussel of the. epigraphival contents of the 
petindicals bearing the date 1921, Tho pertinent sections of the ' Revue des 
Revues ' appended to the Reewe de Philologie® should also be-noted, as well 
as) Kretsclmer’s * Literatarbericht ' for 1919 wid 1920, which is restricted 
to questions of philological interest.* E. Ziebarth has added to his review of 
the epigraphical literature of 1894-1919 @ chapter * dealing with Delos, anid it. 

is much to be regretted that the same scholar cannot complete lis important 
surver, Tha elaborate ‘ Chroniques des Vooiles" for the years 1922 and 
18253 published m the B.CLH* contain some references to epigrsaphical dis- 
coveria, the most important of which are noted in the follawing pages. In 
thie jubiter volume of the Rivida di Filologia U. Pedroli briefly sutmmuarises & 
the nine articles on Greek epigraphy contained in the first fifty volumes of that 
periodical, while « section of the index to the volumes for 1901-1920 of the 
Bollettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale is devoted to the same sub- 
ject. RK. Dissend’s bibliography “of the works of Ch. Clermont-(iannean, 
whose death in 1923 robbed France and the world of one of its most distinguished 
Qrientalets, contains a het of lus contribations to epigraphical studies, mostly 
connected with Syria-and the neighbouarmge junds, 

A notable new departure in this field ie the publication of the Supple- 


a a ST PE tt 
xiii. | " Suraions Jubreeberehd, wxaiil UO i, 
sf 2A, te, 235 fh * xlvi Ay ff, xivii. 498 ff, 
© tos, Bio Gr. xxxv, 297 iE * |. 176-8. 
a Shi, 426 ff, | " xlix, 04 ff 
* ated. SUR, zie. 154 Mf, “ apr, iv. 146, sap, ite ff, 
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mentum Epigraphierm Graecum,* which should meet & long-felt want and 
prove invaluable to students of every aspect of ancient Greek life-and language. 
This periodical, written in Latin, is due to the initiative and energy of.a Dutch 
aéliolar, J. J. E, Hondina, with whom. is associated an international editorial 
committee containing such well-known experts a DP. Rowssel of Straehurg and 
E. Zivbarth of Hamburg. Its chief aim is'to present yearly, arranged in geo- 
graphical order, the texts of all Greek inseriptions published in the course 
of the preceding vear, together with the necessary particulars of provenance, 
etc,, and i brief commentary where required, az well as to record all important. 
corrections and restorations proposed im texte already known. In point of 
fact, it achieves even more than this, for it contains a fow unpublished inserip- 
tionz and also, thanks largely to the co-operation of A, Wilhelm, F. Hiller yon: 
Gaertringen, W, Crinert and others, it frequently provides texts which show 
tiarked improvements Hpon these of the original editors. Tt is carnestly to 
fw hoped that the new venture will receive sufficient aupport to guarantee its 
cotitinuance. ‘The first volume, comprising the jnscriptions of 1922, contains 
59 itema: of the second volume only the first fascicule had appeared before 
the close of 1924: 

Of the progress made by the Inscriptiones Grascae T-shall apeak under 
Attica. A further memorable event has been the completion of the third 
edition of Dittenberger’s Syllage Inseriptionum Giraecarum by the issie of the 
second part of Vul. 1V, a remarkable monument of the unremitting labours 
of F. Hiller yon Gaertringen.4 Tt contams, ander the titl: Exempla sermonts 
Grracci,’ the index to the collection (save that of proper nantes, which formed 
the first. part of the volume), occupying 441 olosely-printed pages, and affording 
an inexhaustible mine for studunts of the Greek language as used in epigrephical 
documents: Wisely, in my judgment, no attempt lias been made, as i the 
previous editions, to subdivide the index under heads, 0.2. rex sacrae, res publioae, 
anil soon, Amid all these exacting labours, F. von Hiller has found jetsure to 
contribute to the third aition of Gercke and Noredin's Evnlewnny m diz 
Allertumecixsenschaft a delighttul section (1.9) dealing with Greek Epgraphy— 
the preparation. for and methods of ite study, the origin and early dovelop- 
ment of the Greek -senpt, the amain classes of inscriptions viewed chronologically, 
the principal achievements of modern scholarchip in this field, the gaps which 
still wait to be filled, and the value of inseriptions for the investigation of Greek 
history, language and culture. 

A very neeful task has beet carried out by E. Prouner,™ who has collected 
much epigraphical material from wlmost forgotten Greek periodicals, notably 
the ‘Ednpepis tar Prronalay (1802-81) and Wardeoa (18-72), and, by 
arranging it according te the volumes of the [nseruptiones Graeca# to which 
it ia pertinent, has made it easy of reference. Our sense of loss in the death, 
alteady ulluded to, of Ch. Clormant-Ganoeau bs tempered —or rather, it would 





2 Leyden (Bifthoit)s poreinafter dengted «= 10... Joiern. df, Sovumte, ress, 128. 
by SEG. 4 Loipeig (5. Hirrel), L924, 
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le truer to eay, is aceentuated—hy the appearance of a fresh volume of lis 
Keeweil Parchéologie orientale. which attests anew the fruitful activity of that 
scholar in the field of Greeo-Onental studies. 

Students of Christian archncology will welcome the appearance of a third 
edition of (. ML. Kaufmann's hand book,’ ? which, however, despite its acknow- 
ledged value, is still open, inthe opinion of some competent judges, to criticiem,1 
The fourth edition of Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten alo contnina a considerable 
epigraphical element, and discusses carefully many of the inscriptions which 
throw light uponthe New Testament and the early Christian society > the anthor 
had previously set forth in # lovture some of the interesting results at which he 
had arrved.*4 


Diulectological studies, bused largely or wholly’ on inscriptions, have 
received several noteworthy accessions during the period under review. The 
socom] and third volumes of F. Bechtel's great work on the Greek dialects 
have appeared, the former ** dealing with the western dislects-and the latter = 
with Loni, Of eyen greater importance from the purely: epigraphical point 
of view is E. Schwyzer's now edition of Cauer's famous Delectus tinder the tithe 
Dialectoruin Graccarwm Ecempla Epigraphicn Potiora® This constitutes, to 
all intents and purposes, wholly new work. whicli will prove of the whnost 
vale to all who desire a rich and wp-to-date selection from the vast muss of 
the extant: dialeyt-nseriptions, edited by a recognised authority with constant 
aid from A. Wilhelm, The selected texta number 834, and there gre frequent 
collections of words and phrases culled from texts not printed in full. In 
four appendices the editor adds (i) fifteen examples of earlier Attic inseriptions, 
(i) eight of common or colloquial Greek, (iii) fifteen P4ssuges from ancient 
authors dealing with the dinleuts of the Greeks and neighbour races, and (iv) 
eight specimens of harbarian languazes, J, A. Heike! 4 has made a selection 
of sixty-five texts (the Greek of which is not neually printed when it is found 
i Solimaen's selection) with tratslations and notes, intended to serve aa ay 
introduction to the study of Greek philology, Inscriptions are used by G. 
Moyer ** as illustrations of the simple style in Greek writing. 

J, Zingerls hus devoted a valuable article ** to (rreek insoriptions oujoiaing 
and defining ritual or moral purity: A. 1. Nock lias examined ®7 the historical 
importance of cult-associations of whink our knowledge comes almost wholly 
from epgraphical sources: E. Ziebarth has thrown fresh light upon the organiss- 
tion of private and atute Tanks in the Hellenistic period from. inscriptions, 
published and unpublished, of Cos, Delos, Miletus and other great financial 


See 





1 Vol. viil. Paris (Lorwoxy, biz: (Weidman), 102%: (4. PAG. ‘Woek, rliv. 
_)) Handbvck der christlichen Archiulope*, TTT, Nie FUL Lil, $00 
Paterburn (Bohiningh), 102%, TTT, 1924. CP PAUL Woek,, doe. nit. 
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* Of, Orient, Liteyy, xxvii, MOE, (G, Stult, * Leipzig (Hirzel), 1023. Cf. J*hil- Week. 
fantit), Pha, Weck. xllli. €187, (1, ‘Thomeen), xliv. 854 ff, ir, Fit. ii. 415 f. 

* Tobingon, 1023, (9. Adio, xix. 239, " Gricch Inechrifiek aproohlivh erklicri, 
Brewis. Lasse. 1024, 703 M., Theol, itty, Holaingfora, 1924. 
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centres 22: QO, Viedebantt in his essay @ on Hebrew, Phownician and Syrian 
weights has included a number of weights bearing Greek imeenptions, anil A. 
Wilhelm lias collected * from a wide field materials for the interprotation. of 
the words Astpowe (and compounds) and Avtpa, poiuting out that in mant- 
missions referring to \urpa (ée woNeuien) we must understand, not that the 
slave haa ransomed his master, but that the master has ransomed the élave, 
who recetves his freedom upon repaying the amm so expended. 

No attempt ean hers be made to give an exhanative list of vase-msoriptions 
piblished for the first time or afresh, Yet I cannot pass over in silence J.C. 
Hoppin's Handbook of Gresk Black-fgurel Vases" to which is appended a 
chapter dealing with the-red-figured vases of Southern Ttaly, The author 
seoks ‘to include every signed vase which van-properly be called Greek,’ 
except the Attie red-figured vases which form the subject of his earlier hole 5 
and be hopes that the two works will thas *grve a complete tale of the vases 
matnfactured from the seventh to the fourth centuries before the Christian 
era which bear the signatures of their makers.” P. Kretschmer hes discnssed © 
some questions of Greek phonetics suggested by vase-inseriptions; A. Blanchet 
hus dealt % with the representations of Venus and Mars on magical and other 
intaglios, some of which are inscribed, and W. Deonna has published * two 
elaborately carved talismanic stones of unknown provenince, now at Geneva. 
which hear various magical formulae. 

Dispute still rages around the question of the origins, immediate nnd 
ultimate, of the Greek alphabet, and though it would be out of place to enter 
into this here in detail, a few articles bearing pon this important inquiry 
demand mention. J. Sundwall pursues his investigations inty the Minoan 
scripts, and las recently published brief essays on the signs of linear poript A, 
on two tablets in linear B containing lists of men,** and on sighs Tepiresenting 
weights and measures®* as well as notes of a lecture on the Cretan writing,** 
F. M_ Stawell has put forward in on interesting article ** some * suggestions 
towards an interpretation of the Minoan scripts, the evidence for which, it is 
claimed, though not us.yet amounting to full proof, constitutes a fair case for 
further investigation on the same lines. The author contends that the Minoan 
inscriptions represent Greek texts, and believes further that a Cretan orginal 
underlies the Phoenician alphabet, the letter-values of which ate based on thu 
acrophonie principle, though admitting that. cuneiformanl Egyptian writing mar 
lave had an important influence on the selection of the Phoeniciansiguury, An 
attempt is made to mdicate the phonetic value and the meaning of several 
texts on seal-atones and on the’ Phaestus whorl, A. Cuny has atteckeil the 
problem of the Phaestus disk.” sceking to determine the value of its forty-five 
ec ee 
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signs by reference to Egyptian hieroglyphs, and concluding that the text, of 
which » tentutive translation is given, forme a |ind of * réclame,” ceaselessly 
harping on the pre-eminence of a city and of its goddess. | 

The importance of A. HL Gardiner's Inmous article “ on the Egyptian origin 
of the Semitic alphabet is indicated by the appearance of @ German translation 
af it in the ‘Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft’ while on 
the other hand a long and suggestive article by R. Eisler on © The Introduction 
of the Cadmeian Alphabet into the Aegean World” has been published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society Our imowiedge of the development of 
tho Phoenician alphabet has received a weloome enrichment in the publication 
by R, Dessaud of the tomb-inecriptions of Abiram, king of Byblus, discovered by 
P. Montet ina aubterranean vault on tlie site of that city Dussaud gives 
the texts of the |nsecriptions with facsimiles, translation and commentary, 
compares them with that of King Abiba'al found at Byblae some thirty years 
age, al conchides that they date from the close of the thirteenth century B.C. 
He compares the characters hére employed with those of the ‘ Moalnte Stone’ 
and other well-known Phoenician ineeriptions of a later date, and maintains that 
the new evidence confutes the theories of E. de Rougdé, Sethe and Gardiner, 
which, derive the Phoenician alphabet from an Egyptian source, and prove 
that the Phoenicians were, in fact, the authors of one.of the greatest inventions 
in human history, Of the Marsiliann alphabet I shall say something below in 
its appropriate geographical order. 


. Arnica” 

Frequent reference is made to insoriptions im P, L. Couchourl’s ' Inter- 
pretation des atéles funéraires attiques ** as well as in G. Gnidi's disenssion * 
of the Valerian wall of Athens at St. Demetrius Katiphori and the question of 
the Diogeneum. Ti: Tamaro biz drawn up what may be desorbed as an 
epigraphioal ventory of the Acropolis”? contaimimesn all 19] texta, of whol 
twenty-nine, mostly very fragmentary, seem to have been previously unpub- 
lished. A. Philadelpheus has described ® forty-one antiquities seized in Athens 
by the archaeological authorities and deposited in the Theseum : ten of these 
esr votive or sepulchral inscriptions, ‘The same scholar has also published ™ 
an epitaph from the Pelraras ond an inscribed loutrephoras, | 

(26. i.] Down to. 403 b.c.—The outstanding event of the petiod under 
review waa the publication, in the autumn of 1024, of the adifio minor of [nserep- 
tones firaceae, Vol, i," edited aiter the unremitting labour of years by F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen.™ ft is trae that of the 1104 texts comprised in this volume 
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only about nineteen were previously: unpablished; but the addition of new 
fragments to texta already known, the collocation of disjecta membra of others, 
the careful revision to which all the accessible inseriptions have been subjected, 
the new restoration- and interpretationa here suggested, the compression within 
a single volume of all the extant epigraphical materials tram Attica down to 
403 a.c.; and the garnéring of the fruits of all the historical and eprgraphical 
researches of the past half-century combine to make this volume ona of mmique 
interest to-all students of sixth and fifth-century Athens, Its value is enhanced 
by the-annolistic summary of Athenian history (pp. 267-401) ontitled ~ Fasti 
Attici.’ and bythe admirable indexes, which rand in tarked oontrast with the 
very unsatisfactory indexes appended to £47, i. aml its Supplements. 

It may be convenient if L arrange the articles dealing with Attic insoriptions 
of this period undor the numbers borne by these texts in the new JG. i, the 
asterieked tema may serve asa first het of addouda to that volume. 

#10. The resturation of the opening lines of the * Erythracan Deeree” 
(Hicks-Hill, 32) has heen essaved by F. von Hiller himse}f- elsewhere. 

16, P. 8 Photiades has dealt # with the ‘Phaselite Deeree ' {Hyoles-Eil, 
afi), 

44. P, Graindor has proposed 94 a new restoration of 1. 2 of the decree 
retative-to Callicrates’ huildmg operations on the Acropolis. 

46. See below under $7, 114. 

8. F. von Hiller refers to his own restoration * of this frianint of a 
decree relating to the cult of Apollo, 

#29. 89. A, Pogorelski has republished,®* with oue new restoration, these 
documenta dealing with the tempie ot Athena Nike, and W. B. Dinsmoor has 
tried “40 fix their dates (436-6 and 435-2 2.c,) and these of the two other 
extant deerces relative to the sama cult,” 

“91, With the ' Decree of Calluss ’ (Hicts-Hill, 49) G. Ho Stevenson hus 
dealt in his paper on Perielean finance, 

a7, 14. A. Wilhelm maintains &1 (hat ZG. 12 49¢ belongs to the dtelr 
libid, 114) on which are recorded the fundamental principles of the ‘restored 
democracy of 41 nc. On the ground of similarity of writing he 1 inclined te 
assign to the same important document another fragment (vid. Te). 

#115. In her article on dicaats in the epheti¢ courts,” G. Smith has used 
the extant copy on stone of Draro’s law of homicide (Hieks-Hill, T#)- 

270. A. Wilhelm has published,® with a full commentary, the right-hand 
half ufthe statement of accounts for the years 421-0) to 416-6 ne. issued by the 
Commissioners for the erection of statues of Athens and Heplinestua. 


—— — : = . 
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*778-89. D. Comparetti has discussed “ afresh at some length the votive 
inscriptions from the cave of Vari, on the alope of Mount Hpmettus, comparing 
them with those recently found at the entrance to a cave near Pliarsalna in 





Thessaly. | 
*867. For the boundary-stone of the jp@or of Serangua in the Peiracus 


seo also Arch, nt, xxxvil. 258. 

1). A. Korte has devoted an article © tothe astraka found by A. Brocekner 
‘in the Ceramicus (J.A.S. alii. 16f,), Tn opposition to Broeckner he holds 
that ‘there is not the slightest. ground for connecting the sherds which have 
bean discovered with any other verdict save that of 443 n.c,,in which Thucydides 
was worsted by Pericles,’ vod he regards the absence of any sherd bearme 
Pericles’ name as explained. hy the fact that all such sherds, after being separ- 
ately counted, were thrown out at-some other spot. Ho further emplinsises 
the palacographical interest of the find. “Tha whole of epigtaphy knows no 
parallol to our posarssion of 43 inscriptions, short as they are, which were 
quite certainly traced on the same day, in a year which we can. iletermine, 
by 4) different men, all of them Attic cithens.. No other material can give 
us anything like so vivid a picture of the variety and diversity which marked 
Attio writing about the middle of the fifth century,’ 

*919_ The oldest extant Attic inscription continues to serve-as a storm- 
centre of controversy, P, Studniczka supports.“ sgainst Kalinka und Brunden- 
stem (cf. /.20.S, alii, 15) his previous reading réro Gexaw pur. F. J, Mo de 
Waele, aceepting this reading, investigates the meaning of decay and con- 
cludes ** that it 1s the infinitrre of a verb éexam,a hyform of dexatw, signifying 
(a) ‘to corrupt by gifts," (6) ‘to corrupt,’ and so (cj ‘to win’ or * gam? W. 
Vollzraff, on the other hand, sees in it-“* the future infinitive of Bexdku, * to 
do something ten times.’ Ff. von Hiller reads in IG. (2 919 +a TAB ed wap, 
of which the first two words ware proposed by A. Kirchhoff, the list two by 
U. von Wilamowitz, and) Believes that the rest of the sentence was left for the 
owner to supply mentally —ey. «die jaw ([dne, yaipere «fdeveo). He 
also records a suggestion of Diels, 13 rade wetpps’ du (2c). 

"S75, I. N. Svoronos challenged the genuineness of this archaic epitaph, 
declaring that it.and another text engraved mpon a leaden perfume-box are 
forgeries of & moder Athenian dealer m antiquities. 

“1019, The same scholar has also dealt 7 with the dist of the doctor 


"1025, The stele of Lyseas from Velanidom: has been disonssed by K. 
Miiller,?! 


The archaic sculptured hases extracted from the wall of Athens have 
claimed unusual attention, and to their bibliography important additions 7 
eee) es eee 
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must: be made since the articles noted in JMS, xiii, 17, The inseription of 

Endoens; which I cannot find in 1.6, i.4, has been discussed, but with little 

The new inscriptions of the period comprise, in addition to those published 
in 1.G, i2, part of a signature on a b,-f. fragment in the Dorset. Mnseum,™* a 
xado¢-insoription on a fifth-century vase af New York,™ the signature of 
Pamphaeus on 4 rif. kylix in private possession 74 ond that of Sumon on at.-f. 
krater of the early fifth century recently presented to the Cleveland Museum,77 

An Attic-b.-£ amphora in the Turpm de Crissé collection at Angers, republished 
by M. Valotaire, bears several msoriptions.”* 

(AG, ii,| From 403 to $1 n.c—Among the most mnportant recent discoveries 
dating fram this period are (i) 4 decree * of the deme Halimus, belonging to 
the second half of the fourth century, which fixes tho position of the deme and 
gives some interesting details of its wdministrtion ; (b) a decree ® of the deme 
Cholargns tecantly acquired by the Louvre, bearing the date 324-3 wc. anil 
containing regulations for the celebration of the ‘Thesmophoria; (c) a decree *! 
of the jeoreAcis garrisonmg -Rhamuus in praise of # certain Apollodoris, 
cavacsadels otpatyyoy Uwe Te TOV Bachem ‘Avteyarow (Gonatas) «mt ince 
rot dimou yeeporornfels exl zhv ywpay +h vapadiar, and also of the 
dmtieedaris, dating probably between 262-1 and: 255 nc. and attesting a 
énaos at this period; (d) an ephebe-list * assiened by P. Graindor to the year 
128-7, and (e) an meomplete Hist of archons of about 80 p.c discovered by 
A. Philadelpheus near the Monument of Lysicrates. To these wo must add a 
fragment of a fourth-century tribal decree,** a series of twenty-five epitaphs,*" 
copied by J. J. 5. Hondrus in the Epigraphical Museum at Athans, dating from 
the fourth to the first century B.c.,.and several minor texts found by G, K, 
Gardikas # in various parts of Attica, None of these finds, however, hus 
aroused, or is likely to arouse, such keen mmterest and controversy as a decree 
of a Salaminian ¢hiasos in honour of ite officils, published: by A.D), Reratnn- 


poullos ®* together’ with another decree of the same nature, a fragmentary 


dedication and two leaden tablets bearing defizsones, all from Salamis.** The 
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decree in question gives the order of six archons, two of whom are hore mentioned 
for the first time, and so affords fresh and valuable evidence for Athenian third- 
century chronology and incidentally also for that of Delphi. This has been 
discussed in detail by G- De Sanctis,” who claims that the new discoyery proves 
his earlier theory against all crities, K. J. Beloch,” after dealing with tlie 
carecr of Phuedraa of Splettus, for whom our main source ia J.G ii? 682, 
examines Keramopoullos’ inscriptions nnd De Banctis’ conclusions, with which 
he disugrees, and draws up a list of Athenian archons for 262-1 to 231-0 ac. 
J. Kirchner tow has reprinted and discussed ™ the inscriptions in the light of 
De Sanctiz’ (and, m the latter part of his article, also of Beloch's) contention. 
T. Walek also has examined in great detail ™ the new evidence and De Sancti’ 
results, whieh, he olaime, * would, if accepted, overturn the system of Attic 
chronology even on points which lave hitherto been regarded. as absolutely 
established and on which there has been no divergence of opinion among scholars." 
How serious the differences between these views are may be seen by the fact 
that: the archon Polyeuctus is dated in 277-6 by Walek. in 261-0 by Beloch, 
in 257-6 or 255-4 by De Sanctis. P. Roussel deals ™ with the new evidence 
forthe Athenian archons, but approaches tlie problem maimly from the Delphian 
aide. On the other hand, the article ™ of A.C. Johnson, in which Athenian 
hivtery from 282 tn 279 is outlined, the alleged brake in tthe secretary-cyele 
are investigated and 4 table of arehons for the years 288-7 to 262-1 is drawn jp), 
is written with special reference to Tarn's article in JH Sox 148 ff. and without 
knowledge of the new «pigraphical evidence. 

Other noteworthy contributions to the study of Attic inscriptions of this 
period are G. De Sanctis’ discussion "8 of the text and the historieal value ol 
the decree of 401-0 for the Athenian liberators (J. 1.7 10), G. Glote’s examina- 
tion “* of a passage relative to the transport of twenty-three drums of Pentelic 
martile to the workshope:of Eleusis m 330-2 (7. i. S34e 64-49), A. Salac’s 
comments *? of anothor great Eleusimian text (iad. 8345) and on un honorary 
deoree of the lute second century (0G. i 1024), ond W, W, Tarn'sinvestigation™ 
ef the ¢pigraphioal evidense (7G. iS 775, 776, 780, 790, 1299) which proves 
Philip ¥ to have been the eon of Demetrius 1 and the Epirote princees Phthia, 
though adopted by Antigonus Doson and Cliryaia. 

Considerations af space forlid detailed refirence to other article.” 

(iG, i] The Roman Jiperial Period —Once more [. Graindor hag been 
the prinerpal contributor to the epigraphy of this period. To him we owe a 
series of three studies of Athens under Augustus, In the first ™ he discusses 
the four insertptions set up by the Council im honour of eminent Romans 
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(Lr. iii, 574, 584, 504, 509) and aeeks to identify the Araioq of the thind with the 
historian Livy, In the second ™ he draws up, in continuation of Kirchner’s 
Prosopographia Allies, list of the 530 Athenians known to have lived in the 
Augustan period. ‘The third,"* which fs not primarily epigraphical though 1 
makes constant appeals to inscriptions (especially ii." 1035, 1100, iii; 65), deals 
with the Roman Market and the Tower of the Wins, combating the view, 
recently put forward by Bagnani,"™ that the Gate of the Market and the court 
tou which it gives access were hot conbempnrTalinows and that tho court waa a 
eviinasinnt, later converted into a market. Even moré important ts Ciraindors 
Alium dinacriplions attiques d'époque impériale.™ The aim of the work is 
to wive, in « series of ninety-cight plates; 114 excellent photographie repro- 
ductions of inscriptions (or, rarely, of squeezes) characteristic of the tnypertal 
period. The suthor has profized a section entitled *‘ Notes de chronuligie' 
ipp. 1-14), in which he examines und rejects the views set forth by W.- Kolbe 
in lis article mentioned below and supports iia own theory aa elaborated in his 
Chronologie des archontes athéniens.. In tlie Références; notes et corrections 
an account is given of the texts illustrated and they are corrected in the many 
ceases in whieh the author has found mistakes of rending or of restoration. 
Indeed, seven texts or fragments. have not been previously published.”° Other 
Atic inseriptions of this period recently published for the first tine are four 
epitapha copied by J.J. FE. Honiius,2#" a record 1°? of the eponymous archon 
Claudias Phocas, whom its editor, A. Philadelpheus, sssigue to Ag, LE5—101 
and P. Gramdor ™* to about “w4-f, and several minor texta_2 W. Kolbe 
in hig discussion,“ already referred to, of Attic chronology in the Luperial 
period, seeks to determine the order of the archons from 112-5 to 169-70 by 
the correst fixation of two cardinal dates, that of Hadrian's archonehip and that 
of the hegimming of Abascantus’ office as racsoTm ans, Which he assigns to 
112-3 and to 136-7 Teapeetively. Incidentally the author deals interestingly 
with Hadrian's reforms at Athens and with the problem of the Attic tow year. 

A. Wilhelm has corrected, restored and interpreted 1 jn various poimts 
the important inseriprion .G7. 11° L006, whieh unites a letter fromthe: Athenian. 
clan of the Buzygae ancdone to the clin from the Delphianetate: he has shown!? 
that JG. di2 1098, wrongly ussigned to the lass of “Timperatorum magistra- 
Hiumigue epistulae,” 1s really « fragment of an honerary decrés of ti seoond 
centiry war, amd has thrown fresh light ™ on 2G. = L225. Finally, 1. 
Tamaro has identified <4 7G, ji. 600 as et up in honour of Maecenas, whose 
father’s name is here alone yecorded, and A. vor Premerstein laa exmenaneal 744 
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a metrical text which he brings. into connexion with a threatened attack on 
Athens by the Hernlt in 267. 


TH. Tae Pen.oroxyese 14 


An archaic bronze serpent from the Peloponnese bearing a dedicatory 
inscription has been acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium. 

(LG. iv.) Seventeen fragments of an imseribed Corimthian Raley, now at 
Leipzig, have been published 3" by A. Rumpt, and B. Schweitzer has contri- 
buted notes on some Corinthian: inscriptions, 4" W, Vallorafl supports 
(). Walter's interpretation of the letters ATLE in several Argive texts as denoting 

dweteitepos, while A. Wilhelm finds in the Epidaurian decree in honour of 
Archelochns the means of correcting an Argive document discoverd in. the 
Heraeim, 

Some fresh epigrxphical materials were unearthed * at the Asclepieun: of 
Errparees in 1921, bat these have not yet been published, New and valuable 
contributions have, however, been made to the restoration and elucidation of 
three of the texts of which | gave some account in my Inst Bibliography (JS. 
tlin, 21£). fa) In two articles ™ insecessible to me A. Salac has proposed 
attractive restorations of two passages in the new record of eurea, (hb) Of 
Wilhelm’s utilisation of the decrees for Archeloclias I liave spoken above : lie 
has als dismissed and amended? the liet of Achaoan poyoypade:, 1 do not 
know & Kougess’ article entitled Nopuoy jepog eis "Tylear dv Exidarpo. 
(c) Especial interest hus naturally been evoked by the constitutional doctiment 
which may now, after the investigations of Roussel, Tarn, Wilcken and Wilhelm, 
te claimed as the constitutive act of the Hellenic League created in $02 8.c. 
hy Antiganas Monoplthalmus and Demetrius Poliorcete, renewal of the 
earlier Corinthian Leagne of Philip TD and Alexander. Troe, 8. B. Kouveas 
who hus mude valiabie contribations ** to the reconstitution of the text and 
the mterpretation of its juridical value, assigns it to.a much later date and 
regands the kings *to whom it refers as Antigonus Doson and Philip VY. W. W. 
Tarn, however, besides making several suggestions for reetoring the text, has 
set forth 1 the ressons for rejecting the identification of the League to. which 
the document relates either with the Achaean League (Kavvadias) or with that 
formed. by Antigonus Dason (Swoboda, Kougeas). Me further sliows that 
Demetris’ league waa primarily, though not solely, based on cities, that it was 
planned ona Panhellenic eeale, and that, after the overthrow of Caseander, it 
was toy tueet at the four Panhellenic festivals, and he holds that the adoption 
a the syetem af wpdedpo. was intended az a compliment tw Athens, F, Roussel, | 
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who writes 2 independently of Turn, reachns the same historical result and 
advances some cogent) criticism of Kougeas and also of Wilcken, with whowe. 
mam conclusions he agrees. He publishes the text with oritioal notes and lays. 
stress on two of its charachenstics, (i) an apparent liberalism, m conformity 
with the known declarations of the sovereign, here displayed in the recognition 
of the Aclseans ss a political unit, and (ij) a profound anxiety to make the 
League serve definite ends, +0. the war with Cassander, which is spoken of as 
comman ¢rusade A, Willen too has rendered valuable service in lis inasteriy 
discussion ™ of the inseription with reference both to ita histerieal significance 
amd to the restoration of the text.. M. Cury, accepting the text as reeonstituted 
by Wileken and Konugets and agreeing with the former in attributing it to 
6h? noc, examines the rain points of constitutional interest contained i 
't. A note of minor Mmportance on the aume subject is contributed by N, 
Politas. 

(LG. vy.) Lacanta te weil represented, thongh the considerable epigraphical 
finds made during the Spartan excavations of 1924 have not yet, with Jew 
excepmione, = Leet piablished. To J.J. E. Hendine ond A. MM. Woodward 
we owe @ series of 112 inseriptions: from Sparta, almost all of whiel: were 
previously unknown; the groat majority are brief dedications on small abjeots 
of stone, bronze, ivory or clay discovered heatween 1100 and 1910) in the sanc- 
tuaries of Orthia anid Athena Challicikes, [nm two intereating excursuses ia 
Woodiward discusses the date of the votive inscriptions from the Ortlia temple 
and the title of the goddess as sed in them, On six Lavonian names found in 
this group F. Bechtel makes philologies) comments." Hunding las also 
published.“7 in. addition to notes on several already published Inacriptinns, 
ten new texts from Geronthime, including fragments of three decrees, one from 
Dajmonia (Cotyrta {), four from Gythinm and three from Phoiniki, of which 
the moat valudble isan archaic metrical dedication: from the ehrine of Apollo 
Hyperteleates, of which F. von Hiller has proposed a restoration." [ns work 
to which reference has already been made ™ A. D. Keramopoullos illtrates 
snd discusses an juseribed stele from Colamac now at Athens which (thongh 
thot fuct is not noted) was previously publiahed in LG. v. i, 1363. 

— Aneanta hay produced no new inscriptions, but several previously known 
have: given rise 10 valualle discussions. Of the Tegean amnesty-law of $24. 
discovered at Lelphi, something will be said bolow. M. Qarv argues / thatthe 
decree (1.6. v. 2. 1) of the Arcadian Council and Assembly granting wpofevia 
to Pliviarchus of Athens must be dated in $69-367 .0,, before northern Arciulia 
jo ined the League, ntl not im i—l Bh niaintained Ml bv FF, yun Hiller. 
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Arcaiian epitaphe form the main baa of W, Schulze’s study “of the formation 
uf the Greek vocative. F_ Bechtel examines ™ some of the Dorian and Achaean 
influences operative in the Arendian dinlect. 

[77. vi.) In an article ™ gevidentally omitted from ory last Bibliography, 
E, Kjellberg has examined the language of the extant epigraphical examples af 
the Elean dialect. In his discussion of the statue of Nike by Paeonius set up 
at Delphi, H. Pamtow has had occasion to refor ™* to the corresponding statue 
at Olympia and its well-Lnown inscription (Hicks-Hill, 65).. 5, Rfemach] m a 
note 4* on the insenbed cap. of the Oypselidae in the Boston Musemmn asks 
significantly whether it ts not ‘too good ‘to be true.’ 


IV. Cexreat ann Nortaees (ikerce 4" 


2:2. vi} ‘To.A. vou Premortein we owe a:fresti edition of,-and {istorioal 
commentary on, a Megarian epigram (/.G. vil. 3) im honour of Phosphorins:™ 
B. Leonardoa haa added “a number of notes to lis previotia publication of 
insctiptions from the Oropian Amphiiraum. Much more considerable ia the 
work devoted to the epigraphical reeerds of Boxoria, P. Graindor has claimed! 
ue Roootiun the grave-stele of Hermopliaies, now ithe Musée du Cinquante- 
naire wt Brussela,*! and F. Bechtel han discussed * certain phonetic peouli- 
urities af the Boeotian dialect, Inn long and valuable article ** A, 1, 
Keramopoulics maintains that four painted se; stelae in the Theban 
Museum, two from Thebes qulilished by W, Vollgrat 3 mm 1902 (ALCL. xxvi 
54f.) and two more tecantly found at Tanagra, are contemporary products of 
the same studio and depict warriors who fell at Delinm in 424 and compares 
the casualty-lists relating to that battle found at Tanagra (1G. vil. 585) and 
at Thespias (vijd, 1588); he also pives # list, and where necessary a description, 
of the forty-two painted and inscribed gtelae from varions Boentian cities, some 
of them already published, now in the Thebes Museum, We moist also note 
ancond-century decree of Tanagra in honour ofan Athenian musivian and his aon 
whoona visit ts Tanagra lad given éxpodeeis Aopeed te eal Ooyarieus extending 
over several days’! A numberof’ monuments fgurés | discovered at Thespiae 
and published 186 by A. de Ridder bear inscriptions, the most interesting af 
which isan archaic dedication of a lance-lead to Apollo. | group of texts 
from the same site published ? by A. Plassart, including vintar-lists of the 
contests of the Muses and Erotides, I know only mdirectly.!% An Interesting 
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Thespian dialect decree of the second century n.¢., honouring Hiree citizens 
who had beon sent to Delphi as judges, has been edited by A.D. Keramopoullos,™ 
as Well as u fragment of a fourth-century casualty-list und a tomb-relief,!"! 
In a well-lnown epitaph of the same city (7.0. vii. L890) G. PL Oikonomos 
reada ™® ['A)yd(wv in place of Da@ow aa the name of the dead, M. Cary @ 
maintains that the decrwe of the Bocotian League granting tpoFada to a Chalee- 
donian (7.7, vii. 2408) does not, as has been claimed, fix the date of Epaminondas" 
naval campaign and the ‘Theban expedition to Thessaly to avenge Pelopidas’ 
death, A. Wilhelm corrects ™ the text of a decree of Halinrtus (ibid. 2844), 
and A.D. Keramoponllos gives us! p curious fifth-century prohibition from 
Acmeplia and a group of epitaphs from Lebadea, 14 

[2.7 vin] Themumber of new inseriptions from Denent published during 
the last two years is considerable. G. Daux, aided Ly copies mada by BE. 
Bourguet, has given us? @ fragmentary dedication of an Athenian named 
Alcibiades, probably the grandfather of his tore famous namesake, « third- 
contury deerve of Chaleum honouring the Smyrtacin poctess Aristodamu, « 
fragmentary compact between Clialewm and Trites, and a group of ten mann- 
tnistions which throw some light on Delphian chronology in the first century nc. 
KR. Demangel has added two fragments" discovered in 1922 near the shrine of 
Athena Pronaes, to the six known fragments“ of fourth-contury leases of 
sacred lands and houses.. P. Roussel’s discussion ** of Delphian chrontlogy 
in the thind century 5.0. contains some interesting new material, notably a 
third-contury recon? of the Dionysiag artista who took part in the Soteria, 
together with tmproved copies of, and comments on, several important docu- 
ments previously known: the author concludes by summarising the r-aultant 
chronology in the form of a list of the Delphian arehona from 260 to 240 whe 
can be exactly or approximately dated, The lirgest number of new texts iz, 
however, due to EL Pomtow, whose sixth instalment of Delphische Neufirede 1 
comprises fifty closely printed pages. The opening section deals with fifteen 
foreign and Amphictyonic texts of the third and second centuries tc, relative 
to the employment of arbitration in the ettlement of inter-state disputes; 
ofthese Nos. V, VI and [Xa are nex, Pomtow thon collects the twenty-four 
inseriptions attesting the tse of arbitration or of foreign judges, inchiding wine 
which ite new, and correcting, restoring or interpreting several of the remainder, 
The third section is devoted (o u discussion of the functions of the ér Sausoupyol 
at Delphi and UChaleum and contains six unpublished documents, Thirteen 
Mhore are consigned to.an appendix, which also contains addenda to texts pub- 
lished in this article or previously. a summary of Wilhelm’s auggestiona nade in 
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the Wieer Anceiger, 1922, vii, anrl a revieed table of archons from 20% to 247 
4c. Elsewhero *™ Pomtow stivlies exhaustively the bronze/ gilt!) statue of 
‘Nike erected nt Delphi and from the extant fragments restores the original and 
the later dedications (S.@281 A, B) anil the eignature of the fourth-century 
reatorer, investigates on epigraphical, archaeological and historical grounds 
the date: place and occasion of the monnment, and deals with The inseriptions— 
published and unpublished—engraved on the triangilar base wpon which the 
statun rested. ‘Tho eame writer has made use of opigraphical evidence throngh- 
‘out hia examination of Delphian topography, the first part of which has 


recently appeared." 


The problema of Delphian chronology, especially in the third century B.¢., 
cantinue to evoke # keen, anil at times 2 hitter, controversy. Foussel’s and 
Pomtaw's discussions have already been mentioned!’ In a second article 
Roussel deals #78 with the question of the foundation-date of the Soteria, whieh 
ia closely bound up with that af the Attic archom:,?"" and conclodes that m the 
year of Polyeuctus’ arobonship.at Athens the Soterin, tranaformed by the 
Aetolians, became penteteric; the lists in which an Aetolian agonothetes 
figures are subsequent to this change, while all others attest the old Amphic- 
tvonio festival, which apparently took place annnally, K. J. Beloch calle 
attention to Pomtow's change of view as marked by hie most recent table of 
archons #77 and claime that he himself established the true chronology some 
twenty years ago. Various Delphian texts huve been anew testored or 
explained. E.,Schwyzer lias exammed *” the name OPDAZ meeribed on a 
metope of the Sicyonian Treasury. T. Homolle offers '*° # completer reading 
of the inscription on the bases of the archuic statues of Cloobis anil Biton 
(SG 5), the heroes of one of Herodotns’ most delightful stories (i. 41). 
B. Cavsignas protests +** againsh Pomtow's restoration of a dédication of 
Hiero (S64 35 C) and, proposing to read 21 talents 7 mings as the weight of 
the offering, aveke to estiraste the amount of booty which 1f represents. rN. 
Sveronos has returned 1? to the much-discussed epgram on the basis of the 
bronze chutioteer. S. Ritrem deals * with the offermgs and. deities of the 
Labyadue ond the lineape of the heroine Buzyga (S.1.G-* 438). W. Vollgrail 
contributes 4% the firet part of an extremely full and detailed stuily of the Paean 
to Dionysus. by Philodamus of Scarphes, m literary composition whieh Jits been 
preserved only in an epigraphical text; the article ** on the same hymn by V, de 
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Faleo T have been unable to consult. H. Kasten has devoted a dissertation," 
as yet unpublished, to the Tegan ammnesty-lnw of 324 nc, H. Philippart has 
annied 157 that the epigram on the base of the statue of Agias at Delphi is earlier 
than its fellow at Pharsdlus, W. A. Oldfather bas identified * the Philotas of a 
Delphian proxeny-record with the friend who gave to Mutarch’s grandfather 
details about Antony's stay at Alexandria (Plut, At, 28), and A, Wilhelm has 
corrected of restored ! ¢ mmmber of Delphian documents including the valuable 
list of the Gewpoddwor,™ to which A, Salac also bias made 4 contribution?! 
H. Swoboda examines a Pharsalian dedication at Delphi | PAilologus, [xxvil. 
195 7.), which he dates shortly after $63 ic. and ees in the polemurche man- 
tioned in it city magistrates whose title attests Boeotian influence over Thessaly 
atthis peniod. L. Cantarelli has written a valiible article, of which J. Calin 
gives critical summary on the character and career of 1. Jumins (rallio, 
Seneca’s elder brother, with special reference to the letter to the Delphins in 
which Claudius refers to him (5./.4 801 D); he dates Gallio’s proconsulahip 
of Adhaen from the end of April 52 and holds that Gallio, attacked by fever, 
left in September 52 for Rome, where in the following year he was consul 
suffectus. St. Puul stayed at Corinth, he thinks, from autumn 5) to aitumn 32. 
Tn. an independent study ™? af the question, W, Larfeld suggests new Testorations 
of IL. 8 and 11 of the inscription and dates the proconsulship from July lat, 51, to 
Jone 30th, 52, and St. Paul's residence at Corinth from sutamn 51 to spring 
63. But the Delphian inscription which has received most notice is the Roman 
law relating to messuree for the suppression of piracy. The first editor, H. 
Tomtow, attributed i: to 100 pe. EB. (Qug, inp discussion “of the nature, 
date, object, procedure and sanction of the Jaw, emphatically rejected this view 
and aaw in the dewument the famous Lex Gabmia of 67 p.c., granting Pompey 
special powers to curry on an effective campaign against the pirates. This 
view wae supported ™ by M. Cary, who regarded it aa at least highly probable 
and rejected the attribution to 100 nv_ Cuq's theory was, however, challenged 
by J. Colin in favour of the hypothesis that tho inseriphion preserves the 
plebiacite which conferred on M, Antonius Cretious the extraordinary power 
‘which he wieldedim 742. To this attack B. Cug replied with some asperity, 
criticizing Colin's arguments and supporting hsownorigmal view, ML A, Levi, 
in an article %* which | have been unable to conmilt, maintains that tle mention 
of Latins side by side with Romane indicates a date befure the Leges Julia and 
Plontia Papiria: of 00 and 89 .0.. and that the law mint fall between OY and 
96 nc. hecause on the one hand it refers to the year 100 (|. 21) and on the other 
mentions a king of Cyrene and so precedes the death of Prolemy Apion m ‘6, 
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M. Cary summarises Levi's arguments, seeks to meet them senalim, adds two 
further detaila in favour of the identification with the Lax Gabinia, and eon- 
cludes that Cug's view still holds the feld®* Finally, m'a long and detailed 
examination ™ of the text, which he recinstitutes with the addition of critical 
notes, translation and commentary, G. Colin draws attention to certain faults 
in Pomtuw's edition, examines Cuy's theary, pointing out the histories! diffi- 
culties to which it gives rise, amd shows that the historical date of the text agree 
with the known facta of the years 100 to 96; he concludes that the law belongs 
to the close of 101 a,c, and represents an attempt of the democrats to seoure 
for Marin an important military command in the East, including, but by no 
means confined to, the pirate-ndden seas. 

(i.G.ax.] N. G. Pappadakis lias prosecuted frumful researches, epi- 
graphical and topographical, in Paoers, where he has discovered unpublished 
texts at Stiria, Anticyra, Ambrossus, Panopeus, Elatea “* Tithora and Hyampolis 
latatue of a Roman proconsul with sculpter’s signature), and has réeopied the 
inscription at the mouth of the Coryeian cave, He has also been active im 
E, Loca, where he has made improved copies of several published texts, has 
collected inseriptions in the Atalante Museum, and lias foul epigraphical 
evidence fixing the site of Naryca at Tadaeaorpoy “Pepywiov=" A. D- 
Keramopoullos has published °°* # mosaic inscriptiod of Amphissa in W. Loca, 
and A. Wilhelm hay restored ™* » passage ina decree of the same city. To this 
district also: Pappadakis hes devoted his attention finding infer alia two 
manumissions, a fifth-century epitaph near Physcus and an archaic epigram from 
the modern Kostaritsa. From Physous comes aleo a second-century record, 
edited * by W. A. Oldfather, of a wpoFea granted to-a citizen of Aeginm by 
the xomox-7ap Aoxpaw, the only extant reference to the West Locrian worwey, 
of which Physcus would seem to have been the capital, Avronta is represented 
only by an ‘archaio dedication on a clay table found by K. A. RNomaios near 
Thermum* and by Wilhelm’s restoration *™ of o striking commemorative 
epigram of that town, From AcannaniA K. A, Romaiog lias given us ®™ a 
second-century list of a guild of worshippers of Zeus Karaos, a “dedication to 
Artemis Agrotera and twenty-eight other inseriptions, almost all sepulchmil, 
from Palaerus, Thyrrheum, Heracles, Anactormam and other sites. From 
CerHautents only a metrical epitaph of the Roman period calls for notice.£ 
An archaic dedication to Heracles has been found “* on Mount Oeta, west of 
Heraclea, aud three minor texts at Lanua and Phalara*'* 
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THE FPROGEKESS OF GREER EPIGRAPHY, Lits-10e1 Lio 


Coming to Tressscy, we note first R.. van der Velde’s diasertation?" 
which, after treating of the question of linguistic intermixture and the aim of 
 dialeet-geography,’ surveys the various strata in the population of Thessaly 
and their inflgence on the ‘Thessaliar dialect: the material, which is almost 
wholly epigraphical, is dealt with in detail imder the heads of phonetics, acci- 
dence and syntax, and the reanits are usefully tabulated at the close of the 
book ip. 14841.). Thaumaci has produced a decree aa yet unpublished ™*: 
the insermptions from the cave neat Pharsalus form the subject of a long essay 
by D. Comparetti*” who seeks to restore the shorter of the two texts, and of 
a ahgeestion 2° by Ts. Leonardos; a restoration of the mysterious I[sis- 
‘inseription from Gompli Las been essayed =! br A. Vogliano, who regards it 
as a livinn to the goddess, and an epigram fram Tricea lis been published = 
hy K. ‘A, Romaios.. An important passage in the great meeription uf Larisey 
SE G4 549. 17 ) has been investigated afresh by E, Schwyzer. Finally, 
C.D). Buek, taking as his starting- point on Archaie metrical epitaph af Olodsion, 
hos challenged =4 Krotechmer's view that the composers of lapidary epigrams 


in early times used epic forms only in so faras they offered motrical advantages. 
ML. XN, Tori, 
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(Po be concluded. | 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EUMENIDES OF ARSCHYLUS 


Iv the play of Aeschyhm the problem before the first jury of the Areopagus 
was this. A man: kills his thothor at the order of a god, because she killed his 
father. Can be be held guilty for an set which racial custom demanded and o 

podsanctioned } Amd yet. shal) matricide go mnipunished, or can-that man clam 

to escape from the Erinyes, whoee right and duty to avenge a mother is no less 
certain than a-con’s right and duty to avenge hia father! The jury could not 
make up their minds :- ther votes.were equally divided. tis hardly easter 
for ue fo give a clear answer to the problem which puzzied those Athenians; 
and we have o further problem which they were spared—wluit did Acschylus 
think? on what grounds did he acquit Orestes? what did he moan by his 
aulution | 

Editors and critics have answered these questions differently, Sidgwick 
holds that in the Bumendes | the stage is lifted from earth to heaven = it is the 
powers of light, Apollo and Athens, who are active to protect the morally 
innocent ayainat the powers of darkness, the Erinyes and the shade of Clytaem- 

nestra, who persecute the technically guilty. The lower view, that quilt lies in the 
Read i is embodied jn the pursuing Furies, and here conflicts with the higher view 
that the ammocent heart must be saved, .-. . The gods of light ight with the gods 
of darkness, and overcome,’ ‘Verrali’s explanation is allied to this but more 
refined. He sees in the play the conflict of two Righte—of justice abeolute ani 
inexorable with the relative justice of a civic community—ol the ler talionis 
with equity; and be sees in the reconcilament of the Eumenides a mysterious 
‘identification of Vengeance and Grace: This explanation ls perhaype preferable 
tothat of Sidgwick, who dows not explain how powers of darkness can he suitable 
patronesses for Athens. and who ignores the irrefragable force of the Erinyes’ 
plea and the plain statement of Athena -— 


ov yap veviana®’, dAX’ deoyendoy bey 
(EVAR GAwhlay obe dvipia eben.) 


But the philosophy seems: « little modern for Aeschylus. What did he know 
of Gree? Were these Rights and their conflict known to lis political 
philosophy? And there isa farther and fatal objection to the views uf both 
Sidgwick und Verrall. 

It i almost impossible fora modern not to give a fair-soumling explanation 
fan ancient play. He owes too much to the reputation of the dramatist and 
to wur mitural human instinet for edification. But de the facts bear out any 

1 704-8. Here asl elerwhere | quote From Biiwick's text, 
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such idealistic interpretations aa the above? Does Aeschyluy give reasans 
for the acquittal of Orestes that raise us trom a world of primitive beliefs into 
a niore spiritual universe? Does he give any explanation of rt at all? Th js 
« cardinal rule in dtumatic oriticiam that a dramatist is not to be taken ns 
preaching uuless he preaches clearly, There ts no doubt, tor instance, when 
Euripides is attucking the gods or war, or when he is criticising the world’s 
treatment of women, Is it clear here that Aeschylus is preaching a higher 
morality 7 

Look first at the gods involved. ‘The only virtue of Apollo is: loyalty to 
Orestes: and ever here his client, while omditing him with a knowledge of the 
moral law, is not. certain that he will practise it. 


fivak "Aoi Xor olerfa wero yi) dbixeiv’ 
deal 8 driava, cal 76 yi) "pededr pafle.* 


All oritics lave noticed Apollo's deplorable bad: monners, Wilamowitz says 
that ' he behaves like an arrogant Junker, roo good to dispute with orpponcnts 
ofa lower tank of life,” and observes that the Erinyos display more self-control, 
Apollo's argurients areas bad as lis manners. Tis plea (625 11.) reste on three 
points. Firet, « son killing «a mother verv different fron: a woman killing a 
yerparos cinp, & king. Second (G57 ff.), there is no auch thing ws tuatricide 
mothers are net niothers, but mene receptacles of the male-produced semen, as 
littl: coonected with their husband ss one stranger with another? (600), If 
you doubt my scence, remember the frets of Athena's birth, and vou will be 
convinced (683 £:); ‘Third: (667), if you will acquit Orestes, I will make Athens 
great. and you will have the Argives on your side for ever and ever. Some 
of these arguments are crude fallacies; some appeal to prejndice and bane 
self-interest: all show not merelya complete wnoratia elenchi, but ati entire 
indifference to any-soch idealistic views, a9 Sidgwick and Vorrall find in the 
plsy. Of justice, uf grace, of oquity of higher spiritual conceptions, not a 
trace. 

Athena (whom Sidgwick oddly couples with Apollo. as though she were = 
peneraricaires, not an independent judge) is better. Sha conducta the trial 
with courtesy and dignity. Her tact, moderation, eelf-contro) aml persistence 
in the final debate with the Eumenides deserve their suceess and were un 
admirable model to her people. Yet she is not beyond reminding the Erimnyes 
that if they are obstinute, she has access ty the sealed chanihers whwre thunder- 
bolts are kept (828). And her ground for aoquitting Orestes is Amazing -— 
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Again, nothing of justice, grace or ‘the higher view that the innocent: heatt 
rust be anved "> only this; ‘I, the. president of the court, had no mother : 
therefore | am on the sido of the male defendant against the femule plaintiff.’ 
As Wilamowitz says: Une genwgt das nicht: clellecht war Aesrhyloe seiner 
hevimeohen Gattin gegentiber in naivem Glauben befangen, Teh glaube, er beguemte 
sich dem Glauben nur an, iced ev eine curciohende Beyrtindung chrer dbstimmung 
nicht finlen konnte. That indeed is giving the case uway; but it fits the facts 
better than the theories of Sidgwiek or Verrall. 

Verrall, it is true, attempts to aave Athena's charucter in his well-known 
Pravlection, “The tremendous discords of the Agamenmon and the Choephorac 
are not to be solved by methods of political compromise or legal procedure. —.-. 
No trae reason, no argument founded on the nature of right, can be given for 
not punishing any tore then punishing an act (like that of Orestea) of which 
the maral quality remains, after the fullest and best consideration, indeter- 
minate,’ And so, to mark the impossibility of deciding which side ta right, 
Atheng gives her vote on no judicial grounds, which indeed du not here exict, 
bot “upon a casual preference, irrelevant to the merits’ of the case.® 

This theory has-all Verrall’s fine, casuistie subtlety of analysis: ‘but it 
scams to me, like moat of lis interpretations of Creek plays; to have more value 
ae 2 suggestion to some future dramatist than aa an explanation of the Greek 
onginal. ven if it be correct, it only rescues ws from the least of our dithoulties. 
If it explaims the oddity of Athena's behaviour, it does not excuse the dis- 
honesty of Apollo's plea. If 4 ease is rande out for the Divine president of the 
court, none is made out for the Divine litigant. Verrall has attempted no 
justification here. And will his plea for Athena hold? I will only aak three 
questions in criticism of it, First, how many spertators of the Humenides in 
the spring of 458 .c. are likely to have put on the seene an interpretation which 
seema to have escaped every scholar of anciont-and moiorn times before the 
year 1006 .4.0.2 Second, if Aeschylus was propounding a solution whieli on the 
surfnce outrages our sense of justice, why did he not write ht leant o tine of 
explanation which would have saved us from the outrage? If may be taken 
a8 4 canon of dramatic arttictsm—it is a canon which Verrall habitually ignored 
—that in important isanes explanations which would not occur to an intelligent 
apectator of a play must not he accepted, unless there is any special reason why 
the dramatist should be obsenre, Third, why should not Aeschylus havo been 
‘able te find an-adequate ground for the acqnittal of Orestes? It would have 
heen quite easy tt) muke it turn on some ideal and spiritual theory. Verrall 
and Sdgwick have each suggested grounds which Aeschylus might have used, 
But Aeoshyhia has not qed them, There is no trace in the play of grace, pity, 
of & higher justios. There ix nothing but the naked yet plausible and Ingieal 
legaliem of the Erinyes on one side: and on the other a so phistry anil prejudice 
which wre utterly implausible and illogical, God and the Erinves state their 
respective cases tothe court, and on the two statements of the case the Erinyes 
win hands down. [Th is plain that the poet here was not in am idealistic and 
spiritual mood. Aeschylus—it is purt of his genius and his grandour—had 


* Cambricige Prosleticors, pp. 44-45, 90. 
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a foot In two worlds, He is.a master of lofty theology; he is capable of the 
crudest anthropomorphism. The @evs é@oses. wor’ cativ passage of the 
Aganiemnon is a good-example of this. It opens with a subtle, half-agnostic 
profession of faith: then passing from religion to barharisin 1t ends with filtal 
impiety and war in heaven. One can never be sure when opening a play of 
Aeschylus in which mood, in which world we shall find him. But rhere is_no 
démbt-abont the first half of thy Humenides: Aesclivlus here is in his primitive 
vei. Apollo's manners and arguments prove it. It is proved again by the 
illusion to Zeus’ imprisonment of his father (641), and by the amazing but - 
controverted statement of the Erinves Hiat Apollo when he raed Aleestia from 
death effected this breach of the aniformity of nature by making the Mojrai 
drunk (728), And in the fret two-thirds of the play there is not-o trace of the 
ideal or the eprritual to counterbalance these disgusting legendas. The theories 
of Sidgwick and Verrall are not tenable. Yet that of Wilaniowitz ts little 
better, Is it to be believed that Aeschyins ‘ could find tm adequate grounds 
for Orestes’ acquittal’? And that he botehed up his play with w ground that 
‘isno ground at all? Thotis only a degree more credible. Of course Aesohylins 
éould have found w dozen good reazons; Fut-if so, why did he not find them f 
That is the problem of the Enmenides. 


We shall advance @ step towards ite solution if we note that while the 
tlern reader is interested in one problom, Aeschylus was interested in another. 
After reading the first two plays of the trilogy, we, and indeed all aritics aime 
the fifth century #.c,, ask one quretion before any other —will Orestes escape 
and how can hy do itt) But this is not the question that interests Acechylus, 
-for him the axial centre of the play is-elsewhere, The trial of Orestes is indeed 
esenual to it, But he is forgotten when we reach ite close. He leaves thus 
stage nearly three hundred lines earlier, * returning home’ te Argos (764), and 
significantly does not remain to share the final rejoicings. The dominating 
interest of the play for Acsclyins was Orestes, but something else, Tha 
ie why Acschylus calli the sequel to-the matiness af Orestes Fumenutes, while 
Euripides entitled it Orestes, Tins eclipse of the nominal hero is-one of the clues 
that guide to our answer, The emergence of the Erinyes 1s another, Ih ts 
hardly dramutically defensible that! these goddesses, thy more sight of whom 
1000 lines earlier had deprived the priestess of the use of hor legs, should when 
the play closes be weleome members of a festal procession, They anore (55), 
them breath smells and burs (134), their eyes produre a loathsome seeretion 
(fet), there ye sakes i their hair, And ‘yet before the play wrtle they are 
almost its herowes. Before it reaches its central point, their physical and moral 
pesulianities are forgetten. Woe see thom only ps the tenacious champions of 
an austere but impartial penal law, whivh they support in the interests of human 
seeiety, asa bulwark of cagppoourn (521, 590), justice (539), and healthy- 
mindedness (535), a defence against anarchy (525), impiety (04), and Hubris 
(hd4), From loathsome monsters of bell they have hecome patronesses in whom 
Athena may rejoiee, And all this interest is mtroduced at the expense of 
Jogical coherence, The Just 350 lines of the Bumeides ave not an integral 
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part at the trilogy. They are a loosely connected episode; stitéhed on its 
outside.’ Why then did Aeschylus introduce them? and why did he write 
the play, so that at its close we have forgotten Agamenman, Clytemnaestra and 

Orestes, and are thinking only of the Eumenides? For the play closes without. 
Gi reference to what i¢ asnally supposed to be its main subject; indeed from 
line 775 there is no allusion to it, except in so far we it concerns the anger of 
the Erinyes, 

‘This curious fact is pot-to be explained by saying that Aeschylus wished 
to glorify local lagend orto add w patch of local colonr to his plar. That 
could have been done t a few lines, as mm the Oedipus Colones or in the I phi- 
ged in Tauris, ‘There must have been some stronger reason why Aesclivlius 
devoted a quatter of his play to the reconciliation af the Erinyes and allowed 
it to. dominate ond echpse the acquittal of Orestes: ‘There must have hoon some 
atronger motive to induce tha post to bred bis play's unity of anbject. For 
some reason Aeschvins waa porticulitly interested in the reconciliation, Every 
Athenian knew whist that interest was when the chorus spoke the first two lines 
of the sung that hogins piv earaerpodal edeor Ceopiae (490), It was tot the 
first time that the nudionce had heard those sentiments, 

The Bumenites was first acted in thé spring of 458, shortly after the trimmph 
of the demorratio party, which had resulted ino breach with Sparta, an alliance 
with Arges, and the reforms that, depriving the Areopagus of its admuimstrative 
dn supervisory power and curtailing its judicial rights, left ita shadow of itself. 
The date of this revolution is now generally considered to be the autumn or late 
Aummerof 462 a.c It was the decisive battle of the political struggle: lience- 
forward Athens was an-unrestricted democracy. The political passions of the 
dayare burned under the dust of time; but the ostracism of tle leader of one 
party and the murder of the leader of the other bear witness to their violunce, 

What waa the attituds of Adschylus to the reforme? No doubt the erities 
ar right who believe that he accepted them loyally. His own political ideals 
are dloarly expressed in Athena's speech (840 f.). A moderate denmerscy, 
To yy dvepyor pare feowrotoiperor (696), which does not push reform to 
extrames (603) of ge too far in hanishing the terrors of restramuing Inw (698). 
The only words that offer any difficulty to this toterpretation are Ime 693.7 
Bnit they are vague and capable of the interpretation I have given them. The 
word war in 693" seems to imply that Aeschylus acquiesces im the mform of 
the Areopagua, provided that ite reform does not deponerate inta its destruction. 
Anil those who believe that he tovk thie conservative view must explain why lie 
gives the: Areopagus the functions which the democrats laft it and gives it 
nothing more. Aeschylus niakes the Arcopagua a law court, not # council, 
Ephialtes reduced it from a council to a court. Aeschylus assigns it no other 
function than to try homicide, and represents it as instituted to sett w murder 
cast, Tris! of murdor was the chief function which Ephialtes assigned it. Even 


* The play would be «a finer werk of arto choam in the earth ta twin inform! home 
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more decisive evidence of the democratic sympathies uf Aeschylus i hie ont~- 
apokent and repeated upproval of the otber great change carried by the democrats 
inthe teeth of conservative opposition—the substitution of an Argive alliance 
for friendship with Sparta (200, 762.4). Te it likely that Aeschylus would have 
rejected the donvatio policy of the democrats while supporting their not less 
momentous abandonment of Panhellenian { Politioal eeleetics were rare at 
Athens; and Aeschylus was not the man. to be among them, 

The Eumenides then was written while the minds of all wore filled, and the 
hearts of many sore, with the greatest domestic struggle that Athens was to 
know for sixty years, Allusions toit in the Bwwenies have, of course, always 
been recognised. Apart from the prominence given byt lie play tothe hody that 
had recently been so prominent in Athenian politics, no render could fuil to see 
that the speech inwhich Athena founds the Areqpagus and the prayers in which 
the Eumenides bless Athens were charged with meanings deeper than those on 
their surface. What I wish hereto argue ie that the contemporary allusions 
go far beyond these > that for more than half the play the battles of 462 tc. are 
at east aa much in the mind of Avschylos and bis audience as the story of 
Creetes = that in the discon! of the two unreconciled rights of Apollo and the 
Erinyee the poet intends an allegory of a Later struggln not loss vehement. and 
bitter between rights equally well-mutehed, Were we find the reason why 
Orestes disappears, why the reconciliation js allowed to break the unify of the 
play, why the Erinyes change from joathsome bughears into austere, Cabwiniistie 
idealists, why the ease for Orestes 1¢ rested on grounds perfunetory and even 
absurd. The reason is that for poet and audience the main interest was not 
the trial, but:greater and more’ intimate issues. Major rer nescilur onda. 
Let mé now try to work oun this theory im detail, | 

Aeschylus does not, of course, allow ine moral to epoil bis etery. He js 
telling o traditional pio, and he would not, Indecd could not, distort that 
beyond recognition, Now in detail the giGor of Orestes and the straggle 
of demorrats and conzervatives do not correspond. Obviously Ephialtes wus 
never linnted by Cimon-nor tried before @ tribunal, Tt is not the incidents of 
the story but their significanoe that are panillel Por each fact in a play or in 
liteistwo things it is « bare incilan) inthe world of phenontena, it ta theanmg 
in the world of thenglt, So owe shall look fir pardlleliama less whon the poet 
is telling his story that when he is revealing ita meaning; ess m the narrative 
than in the comments, less in the speeches than in the choruses, where we see 
the incidenta of the play not in themedlver but as ideas with # spiritual signitic- 
ance. ‘The allegory, if it muy bo so called, commences at line 490, We slinuld 
not expect it earlier, The pursuit and the dérpvos Dares belong to the story 
of the play. Itis when the Furies state ther case that we become awate of the 
sjairit wal issues of the play :- itis then that the thread becomes double, anil the 
parallelism appears. 

Let me define a iittly further: Ido not imply that Apollo represents the 
democrats, and that the Erinyes stand for thy conservatives. There in no 
identity af persons liere But there is « ainillarity of situation. The parallel 
fies in the struggle of two Riglits, the rejection of ane, the hearthurniigs whieh 





follow the rejection, and the reconciliation which unites’ the lately warring 
part pemonal friendship, but in joint serviee to something 


outside and greater than themselves. Tho quarrel in the Ewnienides has five 


acta :—an antithesis, 


& etrugele, a decision, liearthurnings, a reconciliation. 


The quarrel at Athens had hind four acts, identical with the first four of theas, 
Aeschylus wishes to urge ‘on his countrymen a filth act that would be ideurtical 
too, The:paraliel ia exact in general outline { shu! try to show: how close jt 


18 I detail, 


The first words af the chorus strike the note which henceforward dominates 


the play: viv earvarzpehal vias Petuinr . 


0 Warras dé rad" eoyau ev yeneia 


euvapiice: Bprrory (1001). Tt ie the imdymmg plea of conservatiam in al] 
ages—if you destroy the old order, you strike an the bases of society, the poots 
of morality, and posterity will enffer and bitterly reyrot your act, Lines 503-565 
am Vittiatiows on this single theme. Tho phrases may layy heen used, the 
seuitiment must have been again and again repeated, in the debates which ended 
in the overthrow of the Areopagus. “The Erinyes are ceasing to he the loathsome 
and discipline. The gist of their argument throughout is that of the defonders 
if the Ateopagus, who might have ned every word in. lines 503-543, except 


line S12, and every word in lines 549-365, withott change of syllable or wrench 
of meaning." [s it credible that an audience, which hed heart through « suc- 
cession of debates the ofl order defended with these familiar arguments. would 


see ny analogy between the overthrow 


which hod just taken place in their s 


own buoy divas (16). Take 


of the wdAavor vowot and the revolution 


Avschiying seems fo have forgotten. the 


Erinyes and to remember only his 


éa? brav to devon eb | wal dhpevany emigxoray | bel prey cadyuevov- 
ouppepee| cwdpovelv irra otéves, 
The phrases admirably describe and defend the Areopayus: they contain 
the actual word omployed by: Plutarch to describe its functions; ! but dperaw 
emiaxowoy isa wide term to apply to deities’whose functions were very limited, 
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anc ramp paver, though jt well defines the result of the censorship of the 
Areopagus, ia an odd word to describe abstinenes from matricide, Or take 
lines 626-536. The words in epaced type have no relevance to the nominal anh- 
ject of the Fumenides, awd the-rest are not VERY appropriate, But they would 
mean much on the bps of Athentan conservatives, Ortake lines 49-590, Eco 
6 arayeas atep dixaiog ow ove avo doy eotac: it ia odd to describe the 
Eirinyes as applying ‘constraint, but this is exactly what the unreformed 
Areopagus did. Again, the charge of aieypoxtpéea (041), though natural in 
Athenian debate, could hardly be brought agamet the jury of thia ploy, 

There follows tho debate and the ambiguous verdict. Here, in an iambic 
action, Asachylus reverts to hie stery, He eould du no ieherwisa: vet oven 
here we can trace 4ome contemporary Influence. If the wish of Asechylus waa 
to plead for reconciliation at home by exhibiting a parallel struggle in the past, 
which now ended in reconciliation, he-must hold the balanve equal between the 
two parties, A peacemaker must be impartial: to make the victors win hands. 
down would ruin his case by deplorable want of tact. So here neither side wine 
outright. ‘he conservatives’ arguments are as good as their opponents’ plea, 
and they persuade half the Jury. Yea, may be replied, but the nesson is 
aetiological: Aeschylus is giving a histoneal explanation of the Athenian. 
custom of acquitting the criminal who won half the vores. Possibly. But it is 
leas easy to see why Athena acquits Orestes; not on the arguments urged by 
Apollo, which she ignores, but for private and eccentric reasons of ber own 
(7364). Ti isnot wal for a judge to beara case, pay no attention to the 
defence; yet discharge the defendant on grounds that aye never been 
mentioned: in the trial, 

l suggest that the significance i is this, In the play Orestes and the Erimyes 
have each s strong case. This put before an ideal lmman jury, who are equally 
divided as to which ie right, The problem j is referred to a deity, who settles if 
by an arbitrary decision, ‘That is the wos, Aeschylus and his andience 
saw a political moral m this piey. Aeschylus either believed in his heart, 
or in fact professed, that the conservatives and thu reformers of 462 both had 
irrefragable arguments for ther views, and that, if the question were put To 
a human jury, uo decision would be reached. And then, if the conservatives 
asiced himi why, of two equal Rights, theirs should he-the one to give way, lie 
replies with what may be oither a piece of mysticiam or a politien!] wquivecation, 
hut ia certainly on appeal to patriotum, ‘It is the will of Athena, of 
your own goddess: She gives no grounds intelligible to human reason, She 
never days tliat you are wrong and your opponents right, She simply declares 
her will -— 





éuor zo0 Ewyov, Aci Bliar xpivas Giane (T34); 


Accept as good Athenians the words of Our Lady of Athen,’ 
This ia at least plawible. But we are on the firmest of ground when we 
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rach the next:chorus. Here we have not the plea of conservatiem, but the mge 
of defeat. 


im Peal vecrrapan wodaiods sdpovt | kadurrdoacte wie yepaw wihecGe pow. | 
dyin & dzipies ab TUAawwa Sapixoros | dv ya rade bet | ow (on avrcrerd i | wePeroa 
sapdias, ota \eerypar | xfard ddopow (TTE-7HA). 


That is « literal deseription of many a Greek revolution: it sums up, the 
emotions and hopes of Demaravus.and “Alcibiades and of many an onmmed and 
unknown exile, And if we know anything of the sequel to the struggle of 462, 
we should doubtless lear of vengeance and counterplots, reckless threats, 
lig dytimeetis—the venom of the defeated. In the following lines too we 
find not auly sentiments that might be transferred in toto from the Erimyes to 
the politicians of 462, but phrases that ore far more suitable to the latter. 
For mstance, lines @57 £. : 


cue maheie tide (hen | dud we Maeodhpora ara yay olxeie | het sirleroy wveos, 


The MSS. here read yar, Hermann, not unnaturally, but against their con- 
sensus, altered to yas. For what need compelled the Erinyes to live “in 
‘Attica’? Thetr home, we tiuve been told in line 420, 12 vis brat. But in 
fact Aeschylus (who could eqnally well have written yay) wrote yar, beens 
the plirase brought his allegory home. 

The Erinves sav what we should expect them to say; what wo doubt the 
wilder spirits in the defeated at Athens must have said, unless this revolution 
was unlike all others in Greece: But what of Athena's reply? Does it fit 
the original stery alone? or 4 lt equilly applicable to the polities of the time 1 
Is it the ples that an enlichivned patriot would urge on oligarclia angry at the 
Joss of privilege, seeing no future for thent inthe new democracy, and prepared 
to recover hy blood what they had lest by a vote?) "Do not take your defent,,” 
she says (7M 1.), too hardly. It wm ty personal disgrace (705). Give up these 
threats of revenge (800 £). You can live in Athens and enjoy (as Pericles and 
many another aristocrat were to wnjoy) the honour of your felliw-citizems (887), 
lf ii comes to force, I have it at my command, but there a better way of 
settling our differences (827-820), Each of these-arguments is punctuated by 
protests from the Erinyes: Athena's next speech (847-809) could be put 
verbatim on the lips ofa oonteniporumy of Acscliviua (except for line 860), 
"You are the older generation and live more experience than T: yet wisdom 
is not confined to you (B15-850), You may lewye Athens, but von cannot 
help loving her! (851-852). A future waite for Athens, and for you, greater than 
any other state can offer (853-557). Do not yex us with civil war (858-856). 
Thie is what TL offer you — 





boo 8 fi GAAdpyAor fAtpiow yddre go to “oa foreign cogntry © [GAAdhoA GH yftoog) T 
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et dpncar, eo wie yoverr, eC Tioearyp, 
yupas peracyeir tiede Peadihertarys (A68—S09)," 
More mutterings. And then Athena: ‘ It is not we who wish to expel you. 


Listen to the persuasion of your own goddess—tho Peitho which ie wyry toa 
people that does not eettle tts disputes by force—and stay. Or if you will leave 


8, ot least Tet the feud sleep (881-889), Again T make my offer — 


EFeati quip wat Tigbe fepipiee xP anes 
elvat Cteaites #¢ TS TAY Tiepery (S90-B9L)— 


I have eaid enongh to illustrate the exactness of the poralloliam, and we 
have now arrived at a part of the play where contemporary allusion has always 
lean recognised. Liven if unde miotea onic | weXaw alua vodsran | bi onyar: 
qos | derihowove dras| dpwradiea: wikems (OT-985) doea not definitely 
illade to the murder of Epliiftes and recommend the abandonment of anv- 


thing like a blood foud (remar deviduvovy Arag), ab tiv mile on Atlunian 


sudienee, in the ciroumstances of the day, must have tuken the apecch mm 
which tt occur a4 an exhortation to close ther monks against the common 
emmy and avoid civil strife. 

To sam up: in. writing this play, Aeschylus was interested far less in 
Orestes than in the political issure of hie own day, In the covitest between 
the Ennyes and Apollo he saw an allegory of the contest of conservatives and 
democrats at Athens. He guvé utterance through the month of his chorns 
to the feelings, arguments and threats of the defeated party; he put wp their 
own goddess Athena to plead for reconciliation; and he brought hie play to an 
iss) in which the rivals smk their private differences in-a common loyalty. 
Tt was because lie was interested in this rather thon in Orestes that he based 
the aequittal on grounds very lame in themselves; though harmontaing admirably 
with the purpose whieh be had in hand Is thie really the meanmg of 
Aceohyvins ! We canact hore apply such tests os would be ready to our hand if 
we presirsserd an account of the fall of the Areopagus, giving dutails of the strugg 
and of the actual arguments of the combatants. That inight reveal allusions 
in the play which now vseape na® Meanwhile the argument from probability 
seema overwhelming, I know the objections to novel interpretations of Greek 
plays. unlmown to Alexandrian commentators and to later scholars. But auch 
an interpretation if ever justifiable is justified here, For if the play contained « 
contemporary moril, the key to mt would be lost within: at most a generation. 
Political struggles are: quickly forgotten. How many remember to-lay the 
fleres buttles over education and ‘Chines: Labour’ which overthrew the 
Conservative Government in 1467 * Passive resisters’ are barely a memory 
with tle present generation. And the rapd developments of fifth-century 
Athens must soon have overlaid the fall of the Areopagus, still more the veiled 
allusions to it in this play, so that within thirty years mon would hwve read it 
as weseadit. Jt ie remarkable that the scholis do not notice even the obvious 
references ti contemporary events which all scholar adout, It is therelore 
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not surprising if references less immediately on the surface should escape 
echolurs to whom issues; living to Aeschylus, were dead and buried. 

And after all the issues are there. No one asserta that the prominence of 
the Areopague in the play or the concluding denunctation of ovil war is ace 
dental, LT only suggest that they are present om places where they have hitherto 
been overlooked, and that Aeschylus, writme in o profoundly disturbed 
political milieu and with an-allegory to his hand whieh cunveved lessons suitable 
bo the kitmution aml congenial to limmelf, dul not refrain from using it. Indeed 
the ordinary view of the play is highly implausible. For if there are any con- 
temporary allusions in the play, there would inevitably he mare than it admits. : 
Ht Aeschylus had heen content with @ tete glorification of the origin of the 
Areopagus, he wold have misled his audience: for, as we have seen, lis 
accepted the reforms. His own views as well as the interests of his country 
denmnded that hy should go farther, offer some remedy for the present dis- 
contents, and convert the Erinyes of his own day into Eumenides, 

So much for external probability. Whenwe turn to the internal evidenre. 
to the play itself, we find an exact analogy to the contemporary situation: i 
contest. and the very arguments which the defenders of the Aroopagns must lave 
—< a defeat. and the threat that most have followed their defeat: 

an appea! from personal disappoiitment to a commen patriotiem: a 
rbbonibilisticn such os we know bo have Lullowed, and which buré its friits at 
Tatagri, Further, we find lines—I need not recur te them—whieh hardly 
apply te the Erinyes and te the wifes of the drama, but which admitably suit 
the Athens oF 458, These ure facts. It is, of course, possible to deny the inter- 
pretation liere placed on them. In this case we must suppose that the central 
interest of the Bumenides for Aevchylus was the problem of Orestes’ acquittal, 
and that though it was the central interest, le could find no better reasons for 
the acquittal than he gives; in fact, that the elimax of his trilogy ts badly 
botehed. We tmst suppose that though the fortunes of Orestes are the real 
subject of the play, Aeschylus thought it suitable that we should hear nothing 
of his hero after line 777, that for 270 tines a new interest should oceupy our 
nunds, and that the clusing seene of the play should contain no allision te lin 
Finally, we must eapposd that, though whole specohee of the Eumenides anid 
of Athens could be placed fotidem verhis'on the lips of the dlaputanta of con- 
temporary Athens, thie wie wholly unintentional, and pasied unobserved by 
the poet and bythe most quick-witted mutience that has ever listened to a play; 

We may aT pHose all this, But those whose mitellectual digestion ie les 
excellent will see in the playa parallel to the Perate Only, whereas the polities 
are openly avowed inthe Perse, herw (though audible enough) they are a sous 
entemd’t. [t eduld not be otherwise: common sense, ordinary tact, did not 
allow the poet to speak aloud. In the Porsac he was exhibiting to a-united 
people a trramph im whieh they all had a share, Here he was admimetering 
certam medicmal suggestions to wa defeated party. They could not be 
palatable, though he knew them to be wholesome. If they were presented 
without « decent if tranaparent disguise, they would be rejected from the first. 
So he did what every docter does: He mad» them up ina pill, Pills do not 
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deceive us; but ther rounded and agreoahle surface enables us to take drugs 
which in their nuked state we should refuse. So we are to see in this play, aa 
in the Persad, first and foremost a topical drama. Neither play is the worse for 
that. For m both a great poet has taken a contemporary event, purified it. of 
the accidents of the hour, viewed it gub epecie aeternitatis, and ahown the world 
how, under the transitory emotions of a political strugele, to trace issties and 
principles that never pass. | Po. 
R. W. Lryincerone. 
* Jt may be argued that if tho Areopagus Eeform ‘Bill disturbed, if they dul, not 
fost jis powers ln 462 tc allusienytoltina eenvales, Knglanl for anny sears afer 
play acted three nnd a half years later would 1832. Amd the Athenian waa not calm 
fall fot The coorcloive ecerrer to thie and pompromiang, bot eootionsl ood in- 
objection ia that allusions to ik ane present teonsignnl Indeed the opening of the 
ingoyenee And unturuily, The ground srchonship te the Zeupitac, which closos 
ewell of polities! revolathis log ortlowts phe first plu af fith-centers dumeormtic 
the original storm, Jn our own nation, ao reform, waa carriad in tin very year al the 
wilinm, # callome if eeceptmg accom. Oreste. 
plished fnets, the agitutions thet bel to the 





AOQTH TO J#S5) XLIV.,. P, 281, 


The Editors have receryed @ letter from Mr. Theodore Reinach stating 
that in view Of the terms of a fodtaurte ith of ths, Dor, fi. of (" ile verblerlete 
nod unrediiche Entyegning Th. Reinachs ') he must decline to reply further 
to Dr, Studniezka, He asks that publinity he given to this statement Jest his 
ailenee be inistaken for approval. | 

The controversy cannot be carried further in this Journal, 

Tue Eprrors. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE PENTATHLON. 


Me. Norwtas Gagner. in his Greek Allletie Sports ond Festivals, pp. 269- 
370, comes fo the following conelisions as ta the method of deciding the 
pentath ian — 

1, From a passage in Xenophon, Mellenico, vii. £. 29, he concliides that some 
eort of elimination took place and that only those were allowed to compete in 
wrestling who had qualified inthe first four events. "As to the qualification, 
speculation is useless. We must be content to accept the wortle af Xenophon 
and hope that the discovery of some inseription or papyrus may enlighten ns.’ 

2, From the account given by Piilostratos. of the mythical invention of 
the pentathlon by Jason, he concludes that victory in three events. was authcientd 
hut not necessary. Pelens, we-are told, was victorious in wrestling and, second 
in the four other events, and * Jason wishing to please Pelens, combined the tive 
event# anil thus secured to him the victory in the whole competition.’ * Only 
hwo explandtions are posible Etther wrestling counted more thin the other 
events, o quite unwarranted assumption, or, in case of & tie at least, account 
was taken of plares te the resu]| wos determined bv a system uf marks,” Aa 
ta details, ‘speculation ia useless.” 

‘Tt peeme to me that Gardiner ix too peasimiatic. Speculation ia not tseleus, 
and another explanation of the pentathlon of Peleus is possible. Gardiner hus 
established the principle that aleolute victory in three events was not necessary. 
Peleus wae not absolute yvietor in any three-events.. But he was victor in three 
events over each of his competitors individually, and therefore was victor im the 
whole competition. The problem will be solved if wesay that victory in three 
events over each competitor individually. wae necessary for victory in the 
whate. 

This principle of thres comperatiee motores instead of absolute alvo explains 
the redaction of the competitors before the wrestlag, Every competitor 
who had bean beaten in three events by any other competitor, and who had 
therefore no more chaner of beating him jn three events, was excluded, Thus 
unly those «qualified for wrestling who had tied by winning two victories 
against each other. 

This exclusion of the already besten competitors is not only a historical 

probability hut « technical necessity, without which the conduct of the 
pentathlon would have been impossible. If all had been allowed to. wrestle 
and wrestling had been comlucted wpon the tournament system. the ‘final 
result might have often been curious: For it could easily have happened 
that the winner of the wrestling final yin beaten hy the loser in theres previdis 
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events, and that the loser in the wrestling final was im his turn beaten by the 
competitor whont he hud thrown tw the semi-final and se an. 

Again, had wrestling been condtieted on the’ poul system.” in which wvery 
competitor wrestled with all the others—it seems to me most improlwble that 
this system was known to the Greeks—the result. would have been little better, 
For it often happets thut-if the results in five events are compared, A beats Bin 
three events, B beats C, C beate A, ond so on. Thus we are involved ina 
vicious circle and no conclusive result ts obtained. With four events this 
vicious: circle: is wmpossible (except in the highly improbable case of four 
competitors each: having one first, one second, one third and one fourth 
place —E. N.G.). 

AD thosw difficulties were consciously or unconsciously avoided by the 
reduction of the onimber of competitors before wrestling to those who had so 
far tied with one avother, ‘The writer has experimented with a dozen or more 
modern puitathletes in an imaginary pentathlon, and found tha in spite of 
seeming equality anly two or three would survive to wrestling. 

Thus the winner of the final wrestling is the winnor of the pentathlon, for 
by his victory over his last opponent he proves to be superior to him in three 

Itmay be remarked that accarding to this system no wrestling would lave 
been necessary i the Argonattic pentathlon, as Peleus had already outelessecd 
all his competitors by three conrparative victories, This incungruity is readily 
explained by the fact that Jason was-supposed to invent the pentathlon after 
and in consequence of the games whose programme happened ' to constitute 
the pentathlon. 

Numerous further considerations seem to be in favour of the system. 

l, The svstem is‘simpie both in theory and practice. ‘The reduction of 
competitors after the first four events could be effected in a few minutes hy 
means of « smple scoring sheot, 

>. ‘The idew of mutual comparison man with man indiwidiunlly is in accord 
with the ancient love af ainglé wombat, | 

4. Te was only necessary to determine the victor. The Greeks toak little 
account of second or third places, 

4 The system seem to be fairly just, ot least far more ao than the eystem 
of marks employed in the modern Olympic Games, where weakness in & single 
event may ruin the chances of a competitor who lt champion in the remaining 
‘contesta. In this the Greek system harmonises with the true spirit of spurt, 

The writer le no archaeologist or linguist, and’ cannot prove hie theory, 
whioh be therefore leaves to be scrutinised by scholars. But he cannot help 
feeling rather confident that the system. of the pentathion is no more # mystery. 

Oarrams Lava Purana. 
Heteimgfars, Finke. 

Tr has been a great pleasure to me to be allowed by the Editors of the 
Journal apd the author to prepare for publication this most interesting and 
practical paper, Though the theory proposed by Captain Pibkala is incapable 
of abeolnte proof, and in default of fresh evidence must remain so, if seems to 
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me te he so practical and to explain ao well the existing evidence that I feel 
certain that he has discovered the true solution of the problem. 

The writer has himself anticipated the objection that his theory ie nob quite 
consistent with the story af the pentathlon of Peleus, Too much weight should 
hot be attached to the passage, and the explanation offered appears fairly 
adequate. The ollie! advantages of his theory are that it satisfactorily explains 
the method of reducing the numbers af wrestlers and shows the appropriateness 
of the terms Tides, TpeayRos, ete, 4s applied to the pamtathlon, The reduc- 
hot of pirmbers gives the clue to the interpretation of a curious phrase which 
occurs in « victor-list published a few years ogo.” Certain pentathietes are 
deserihed a9 victorious gv +7 xpory tpidds, others ofe dy TH toary. In 
the former case we may suppose that. one competitor defeated all his rivals in 
three of the first four events, and therefore the continnation of the contest was 
Uinecesary. In the latter case two or more competitors tied im the first four 
events and the contest was decided by wrestling, ie. in the second Tpiis. 
There is no more difficuity in aupposing that the contest might bu tinishedl in the 
first four or even three events than there js in allowing a wrestler ar boxer # 
‘ walk over,’ | | 

The theory advocated by Captain Pihkela has « very practical application 
to the pontathion of the modern Olympic Games. The five events are the broad 
jump, diskos, javelin, 200) metrea race and 1500 metres. ‘The competition is 
decided by marks as in a team race. ‘The defect of the system is that weakness 
ind Kinglé event may put the best all-roundman out of the runmung. Hence the 
contpotition has lott interest and it haw been proposed to abolish it, Captain 
Pilikwla in a Jester ty mn suggests that interest in the pentathlon would he 
restored if a inotification of the ancient system were introduced: ‘The ancient 
aystent: depends on the reduction of the number af campetitors before the 
wrestling. In the modern pentathlon it would be difficult to dewide whieh of tha 
five ought to be the final event. Captain Pihkale suggests that it shemld be 
a eprint of 100 metrea Instead of 200 metres. and that all competitors should 
compete in the four events, that the performance of each should lie compared 
with the performance of each of his competitors individually, and that only 
those who had qualified by not being beaten by any single competitor in 
three out of the first four events ahould he élimtile to. compete in-a final 
Sprint. 

E. Norman Garprxen, 


CR 
' Unfortunately Phoawe tidlail my refer failed to discover it,  Perliape some nmader 
wate ta thie ineeription aml ao far have nay onhightet me, . 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Harmetica: The ancient Grek ond Latin writings which contain rellgivns oF giliitcomeypulpive 
teachings attributed to Hermes “Trinnmgintos: ¢alited with Enylisli translation and 


notes by Watren Sport. Val 1; Introduction, Texts, and Trenelition, Pp. S40, 
with frontiapiees. Oxford; Claromdon Pres, 14 Hu 


‘An odition of the Hermetion has been greatly desirod; we have bere the firet volume of 
ons on a large. scale (Volumes 1) and IT) are to contain the Commentary. Volume TV 
sepipectadices anil fadinonid), Unfortunately the new editor, known to scholars for his 
vdition of Horculanean texte, hae died aince the appearmmoe of this volun; we Foust 
hope that the rest of bis work will bi fortheoming without olay, 

Thise texts belong to that lerze entegury af peoudepigraplic literature which we tinal 
coming into existence in Helleniatic and later times: they premppoen af a fundamental 
akiom that what is true has boon revealed, ages egy, to kings anil the ike, [a thie Instatos 
the “truth” ‘comiata of cartons dlemeite, drawn from Platonian, from mystical Stoiezem, 
in w eitaller deuree from Judaism and front Gnosticem, and on oecuatins from Christian 
sotirvea, and conibined hy Greek-spesking thinkere in Egypt. 14 is eeoorded in a series 
of short tractates commonly Enown 4 the Cirpus Lermeticonm, In the Latin irinslation of 
the low Auyos Tekenq preserved in the works ascribed to Ayuleius under the name of 
Asebpina, ond in qtiotations by Stobaons and by other writers. Of those Pruf, Seott liu 
given te texta and trumtations; them inclusion in # volume be eonventont, and would te 
of even. fron @ervie hal « more bomerrative treatment af the origimala boon adopted. 
It abould pot be forgotten that we are in danger of serious error if wh aestime fiat the 
writers of anoh works always thought oléarly and expressed Chemaelves Lis good and lintel 
Luv auaruapagte® = emeniations propewil on auch texts may sometiones be improvementa om the 
herdiy help making: for the diligence with which the work bas lees produced, aol for 
the interesting mod stimilnting espe poreetaiel toe thw Greek our warmed thanke are due, 








The Roman: Questions of Plutarch; a tw trumlation with introductory essays 
and a Trnding commentary by H_ J. Roe. Pp 220, Oxford: Clarendon, Press, 
1n24, Lae, fel 


This i¢ an inportant work hy a echolar whose papers in varioul periodinals have materially 
udranced oar tmowllpe of Greek and Homan religion: Of the introductory mssays the 
first ia dirroted to the anmees of the Questions, amd gives = very reaconable view of thal 
knatty problem; the second dealy with ite date, authentinity, and composition, abd the 
Third discusses Plutarch's edtitade toward religion in ar Whiminating way. Prof. Howe 
fhere feces the queetion which many may sek—Why does Vintarch teeat the fantastic 
éxplanationa he quotes #4 many way profiwhint In the forrth ancl fifth essays hie antia 
forth his viowe aa to the oblast stratum of Roman religion and an onrtain apevia) probicms 
whioh ative in counewtion with the tative Alter jest ossaye comes the translation, 
with which if might linve been well to print the Greek text meen if e sew revepsien wad 
not to be attompted, amd notes which eontain a tase of useful wid well-ligested information, 

Tn all thie there is very much to praise aml Httlo to criticise, On p. 31 Prof, Ress 
notes al dincuaaes the famous lint of pois of gode in Antis Cellinw xii 23, (22) 2: we 
should Whe to know what be thinks of von 2D wekia view (propomed in Peatachei/i 

bee 
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OF. Hirsch sel, p. 243.11.) that the firet name in oath Palr represcite « stccandare power of 
the deity denoted. by the second nome s+ on p, 88 9 reforence shontd perhape he addled to 
Doubror's internsting study in News Sobrbiicher, svi, 19) L, jp. SSE th, of the magical rites 
thot fie behind ritual later appropriated to ilefinite deitle. Several slight misprints 
(p10 perewadem for percawtom, p. dg for p. 18, p. 57), Afwies for Aires, pe 31 
Fraser for Fracey, 'p. 110, Valerius for Verrina, pe 0 Prmet for Pinot) should be corrected 
m the second edition which the bok diserves May we hope that Prof Yeo will wit 
more texta in this fashion } 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grece, pulli¢ soua la direction de J, 
Broez, F, Cumoxt, 1 L. Hernena, of ©. Laczsowaxre. I. Les Parisini deecrits 
par Hever Libor: enappendice, Les mannacrita des Cocranides ot tables générales 
pur Mice Dieovey, Ppox+- 38) It Les manuscrite des iles Britan- 

niques, déorits jar Donoreea Water Sisanm, aveo |e cillaboration dea Ams 

Axnemsox ot Wittiam J. AxpERsox: on appenilics, Lew reeuties alefiimipuoe dry 

Codex Adlthominas Mitte: par Oro Lauenceasre, Pp. 64. Bruxelles: Maurice 

Lamertin, Editeur, 1fe4. 


These volumes are the firstiriits of a wchimw patronised by the Tuson Avildimigne | aler- 
tients (which hea not, it seem, yet fully realised the ideul itetitle eugeeete). It is to 


he o oompanion to the Catalogue rodicum matrolagicarmm greccormm, Prot. Bidex, in a 
preface to the first volume, aketohes wall the mature of the subject af thes teste, hitherta 
nvediahle chiefly in Herthelot's edition anil important for the hictory of human thonglit. 
hamious, jriblistiot by Prof, Lagererinte in the third wolame, are of «ome internat; they 
are written in'drreek which seems very tetucte frowi the classical varinty_ 
We mist wieh all gawd fortune to this enterprise, 
| AD). AX. 





The Assyrian Herbal. By &. Camrnert: Tuowrsox. Py. xxvil+ 294 London: 


Liaseae & C., ; Le. dda, 


To enlarge upon the importante and (he murtte-af this work woul! here be ont of place, 
amon it ie eminently a book for the sperialiat in another Lennch, whe will not hieitate to 
pronortios i « remirkable contribotim to the atudy of ancient botany and medicine. 
Readers of this Journal will perkape find their interest moat-involved in the stymologics 
supvested hy the euthor for cxtiain Greek: plant-names; thee he hae sinoe eollneted in 
the Classe! Revie, axxvili. pp, 145-4. Owing to diffiouities with which wll are familiar the 
boii lies kad to appear in autogrephy, with incliffereit quccess in reproduction, but it ie 
for too good te be left ittread for sunk watrineiés yrasors. 





The Hill of Athena. By HH. Powsna Pp. 5, with 4 plates, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 124, Ge. — 
Climb inte « Time-Machine, wwitch the chronometer to the year 1300 n.0,, and visit the 
Acropoli# of Athom Eoturn and rialt i again ip the sam stairway abou) Ki pc 
Ciinpare and contrast the renption you mont: with and the conpny po ened with. 
Return apsin in 50) 8.0., agnin in 440 9.0., again af the ond of the Ath contury. and finally in 
the Christian ora on the day when St. Paul wae preaching. “Thus is tho plan of Me. Powers’ 
book, It in a clear and thowightful guide; be tpeake simply and is newer enitentions,; 
netthor does hin rominate or moralise, We se the Acropolis risu into towers and ton ples, 
we hear the defener if peeectinal govecment from the lips of Peisistratos, aid the truth 





CE au intereting sngpestion by H. Mattingly, B.C, Row. drape LL. p Ixauitt, 
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about S41. Paal from those whe listed to him aod then excused thomselves for tot shaving 
to the end'on the plea ofa previous appointment, The conducted tour ie over and wo are 
tack, all too.ecem, in 1025. Mr. Powers writes good Englieh an, in & senas, has Invented 
a nie mindinn for the reeorling of the pact, We aball book «enta for hia next trip. 
Kt. 


Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristotelas. ‘By Jenavs Stevan. Pp-vili-— 144. 
Leiprig am) Berlin: Teahner, 1924, 1 m. 


Thit look emliodies an able attempt to hang the theory of ' Form-Numbers” ascribed by 
Aristotle to Plate into counexion with the movement of thonglit imdortying thy later 
Platonic didlogurs. That movement, ocenrling to Stenzel, is ‘directed te oteepoom ile 
the distion of the Intelligihle and the Senaible, by exhibiting the ovelution of tho latter 
from the former and presenting the world we an organ eyetem, The genemtinn of the 
| soriee from thn Ge and the Ind-terminaté Dyadl M4 explained! aa a mathena(lea! 
aimless ‘of the logien): Aucipertie (which, ma Sten] hina urged! in oarlier works. i6 for 
Plato muich more than a mere technique of classification), ~The numbers ae Tdens aro tho 
principles of order which dinketinall)y ilivtingnith the unite eccoriting to thelr place-valiie 
in thé eystem.' Analogous again both to the diseretin ordering of the qnalitetive feld 
and to the arithmetical seriew in the ephero of discrete quantity the gomeration af the 
spatial continuim, through the earface regarded as an atoric ealic (the elimentary trinng is 
of the T'imewvw4) and the line regarded as an atomic aurfaoe, from the point regarded as an 
atomic line (Alexander, ad Metaph. 0820 1), eto.) ‘Thus the Sophint, the Lecture on the 
Geol (which exponnded the number-theory), aud the Timanes nepresent tirve parallel ways 
of approach to the question ‘how the One becomes # Many 
“The attractiveness af Steneel's conception Hes in the fact that it brings into evetematio 
connection almost al) that wo know of Plato's later thooght, while it also oxlubite in a chur 
fight the continnity of that system on the ane hand! with’ the Flestics and their successors 
the Atomists, on the other with the work of Anwtotle (which Stenzel rightly regards lees ae 
& reaction agdinet Platonian thin as Platonian with» partioniar omphesis). Tn the detatiod 
working out of hin thesis Stenanl ie compelled to rely vena! m speculative reean- 
striction, especially jn (leuling with the m but at least he treats with 
respect anol ancient evidence aa ia available. refusing tin a into Hi. with Natorp, * enbtle 
fat ap a of Whitehead’s Universal Algebre Hie book jo a seriousatidy of one of the 
most ihe phmes of Greek thonght, and ae such merite foller diecuesiom than can be 








Anstotelas praktische Philosophie (thik und Politik), By Acwerr (uscnerae- 
Mem, 0. 6 Profesor ander Universitat Kongsberg. Pp, 254. Leiptie: Dieterinh, 
Tied 


A short analysia anil exposition of the Nicommchean Athice ami the Politicr, whinh may 
be found neeful ber the beginner in philosophy whe line & Kowwhelze of German, All the 
ctalermaits nade are autheitionted liv references to the passages ot whieh they are based ; 
but oo Greek terms are need in tho text, and. all quotations are in German. "Tho poops 
of the work. precludes deteiind disu=sion of contrrcersial matter. 

BE. EK DBD. 


Athos and ite Monasteries. By the law F, W. Hasnues. Pp. xii and 214, with 
rooorcos Uhtations London; Kegan Pawl, |oo4. de Wed. 
Io epite of the unique interest of the monastio republic of Mount Athoe and the amount 


that haa heen written about ft, this ia the first book to contam at once a clear anconnt af 
the history ond cometituijen of the community, of the architecture aml canetruction af 
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the monasteries, and in a seco) part a description of whe twenty sovercign monasteries 

adaptel to be # guide to visitors ou the spet. ‘The illnetrations oonsist of a map, much: 
plana aa are necessary to wnlerstan! the architeeture, mame well-chose: photographie anil 
a sericea of water-coloar dimwings made by the author, which give with great fidelity anil 
iutiderble charm the fect of the mometic buildings. In the perhaps too brief accounts: 
Of teaecnr! inonnsteries we may singh out for eapecial comeawntlaticon the lets of tieilling- 
dates, by which the visitor will be able to see the age of each part of the buildings as. far 
ae itiekooen. Ine plien where there has been such constant mbuilding with ench fidelity 
to traditional methods, and where in conssyuenee everything is apt to look older than it 
really is, such a list is mest weloome. Obviotaly an account of (he history antl arohiteeture 
of Athos in 214 pages must amit a good deal: the side of ite history in whieh the author 
i» Inet, inderewted i the technivalities ant! details of noomastih rule, mol for any etady of 
the (ypike of the monasteries aml their gelation to other rales tie reader must book ¢lse 
where, The ooneistent ani careful socounts of the history of the administration of thi 
community amd of the architecture are the sides of the subject most fully created, anil it 
mitt be adinitied thit they are the moat interesting and impertant. ‘The remorke on the 
charactor and motives of the monks theniselves are marked a) nee by ‘wight and by o 
delightfn] modesty. Tinnlly, wo have a list of works consulted, an index and two gioe- 

afte, ane of words in Latin, aml « second of about iliree-quarters of the words in Greek 
script, Netihor gliesary has, exorpt very corvly, referwees to the bet. and the words 
i thy Greek glomary are all but ome or two explained in the text The former ahould 

have Mey incorperated inthe index, and the latter complited and mode inte m Creek index 

with refermnoes. Tn the Greek glossary we oote that dyjpavin means Wot a eenhinwenia 
verrice bot an alieaight serree, thet tho meaning colie-etand—they are alo tse to yport 
ribiie—ie cormect for spermeryrdper i some pessepes, but that on pp, 120 and 132 
the word lee ite other moanitw of a qfitdle-bewuk bis oltenta ef werahiz. Pricst (9 orders, whinh 
Boused to translate fenevs and sreopariads, whith properly means a confesmr, is of least 

an odil expression, “The book waa tery much wanted and may be warmly recommended, 


_— OO ———— I 


4wei Stromunger in der Attiechen Kunst des V. Jahrhunderts. By Cant. 
Bitemex. Pp. 38, With 4 plites, Berlin: Josef Alteiany, 1904. 


De, Bliimoel's two eorrente ane the architectural Dorie and the pictorial Tonie: the one 
toring to find its exprrasion in the hal-structural mmtope end pediment, whoh, though 
dealing with ligures in the rotund; eoufine themselves toa composition ja two dimensions: 
the other in the more purely decorative frieze, which, limited Lo two dimensions only, 
woke to create the illusion of romminoss. and depth, 

In Attica in mid-ffth century these two streams intermingl), and we find carselres, 
like fishes in Arothosa, tasting sow aalt, now sweet. 

~ Thesoron,” Nike temple, Parthonon, shield and haste of tha Parthense, Erechtheiim 
an! other moimmeits are Analyaed ene by one, Wr can give bat @ sketch of the reauits, 
The * Theses fritee, with its metopelike aid pediment-like sompositian, is fenumil to 
be the follest development of Loris decoration in relief. only the wan of the friere bein 
berrowel from toni: architect: while the Parthenon pediments am dominated by an 
Tonle obliquity contrasting with the frontal oe profile arrangement of each igure in, for 
example, the east pediment at (Olympia. The frieze ‘of the Parthonan dinplare grainy 
tare and other feature af perapective painting, Tho Nike tomple, of which We. 
Bllinel line steady produced ayadmirahle wtndy, preeente & mor complicated problem, 
since, apart from the generally admitted difference in cute botwern Friese anc balustrade, 
within the friewe itolf different slate are aaid by him to have heow miaile at differnt 
times A eriticiim of thie attrept at divieton in time, we woll pa in styleand composition, 
should property be appli! to thet earlier study; nor anlt }W. acrisusly affect the present 
tonohnions, far whether ona be earlier than the others or not, the piratactip prearp of 
gods on the can) fricse premnte an imetroctive contrast to the wild free qovement anil 
foreehortoning of dertiin of the fighting series, 
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A valuable piece of work, which gaina additional interest from the publication, at 
the end, of a head of Athena, bought in Spain, andl new jn private possesion in Bbrlin, 
This je asaignet with great profatility fo a motope on the east of the Partheron: thn 
style ie transitions between metopes atul friexe. The atylimation of the hair is shown to 
be Hike that of the eather Poiithoos ef Olympm, though the vali of this as eviddenom for 
8 fonmesion between the temple of Zeus and the Pantheon M not easily ganged, 


Greek and Eoman Sculpture in American Collections, By G. H, Cusse 
Pp. sv 2S with 262 illustrations, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Muss, 
1. | dla. Get, 


Tn thie publication of eight Lowell Tistitute lecture Dr Chane hae produced a hook which 
shook! te widely mead in Ametion. Tie appeil will, however, be more limited where the 
monuments iecussed are inaccesaibio, tecouse of the smalloess of moet of the ihietrations. 

Just an Kedoale (etrated hia history of ulpture from the contents of the Berlin 
Miter, eo hore Dr, Chase begins each Iocture hy citing the mom erielal works of art in 
other countries, and then proceeds to fil the Amerinan specimens into their places, Woh 
the general honiling of the subject thore is ne faultte find. Division into periucds ts alms 
wii yollihhe in a couse of lectures, and if there seems to be sormelhing wrong with a olmssi- 
fination which places, forexaniple, the Olpmjia ecolptures and the Ladovisi Throne ontande 
the Groat Age, the fault lies in an attitnde of mim) common for mmy years net in America 
only, hut also inthis country, The darker age of the pre-Persan War period fares, as ane 
‘would expect, ledly Indeed: ' Dimetote of ninseume and private collectors have very 
naturally preferred to porchase worka of o later date, which make a more distinetly 

thetic’ appeal,” 

A few points of detail call for camnient. The head of the old woman from the north 
corner of tho west pediment at Olympia (Fig. 00) i not eo instroctiye a parallel to. the 
old manor woman: on the Boston. Thome ae certain vases, vince It is & later resturation, 

Early eoulptor (pp 44%) are ak) bo be careful to repreaent completely what they 
attienp! th portray. Not ao much completely, a in an easily inteligible aspect; for, bo 
take one of many examples; barely a half of the hors: of nach Dicemoras was whown. an 
the metope of the Sicyoriin treasury at Delphi Nor, if one thitks of (he Athenina 
treaaory there, from. an original bontemporury ‘with whieh the New York ‘relinf onder 
diveuasion ia derived, can the introduction of a tree inte a relic! be @ mark of the Roman 

re alone. 
4 The ahopherdess in the Palace dei Conservatert appears. for the aecond tinw within.a 
fow years, without mention of her modern head, 

The conmrparieon tnstitated between the Ville Medici aul Fogg Museum head of 
Meleager (who ia made a Scotsman), the condusion from which is, that thongh we may 
like the Medici load better, the Fogg head i nearer the etyle of Scopaa, rune counter to 
the fact that the Medial head, -whwh, incidentally, ie passione, Hof sritimental, more 
ehoeels! neetnihies the frasmuatts frore Tegra, while the vther, finn Ueenagh it is) hima jut 
thot gighily academic treatuient and brightuess of expression consilered hy oortain 
copyisis to be desirable qualities in soulpture, . | 

The position of the right arm in the New York «tatuette of Antioch (jp 116) is that 
attested by the soins aml by other nmplicaa, the only one which disageeoe being the marhto 
itt tie Vatican, whore this arm ie restored. | | 

These and similar small pointe only come ho one became there be Little else to critica 
wivrrsely, Not often do lectures timer) aa well into m bool. a 
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Stoiciem and its Influence, By Tt. M. Wastay, Ppoxi+ 14. London: GC. 


Harrap & (o.. 1a. Ge 


The author of this Volume of "Our Deh) io Greece and Rame ” is Professur of Philosophy 
af the Criversity of Michigan. His etvie ia too much infinenced by Amerivan Journalese 
to be pttractive, amd pew amd then an inaccwacy escapes him jeg. p. 13, ‘Euclid’ i 
misleading In @ popular work, since the philosopher, uot Ue muthomaticia, ie monnt; 
p. 67, he saya of Galfio, “whom St. Tuul tas immortalised,’ which, of course, ahould be 
“whom Kis enecmnter with St.Paul,’ ete, or tho like), Fut apart from these things, the 
hook ie distinctly good of fle kind Prof. Wenley in clusrly att ardent student af philosaphy, 
who brings sympathy. nol tere ernilition, to bear upon bia diffoull subject; le 4s « friend 
of all honos} philosophers of whatever school, and the outepoken foo of what be culls 
~Macatilaynn komm! Ales, jf will teat ber hid foul if the reader, however littl aoquainted 
with ancient history, dete not clearly widerstand the environment in which Staleism grew 
ips see, tor instance, pp. 10 epy,, 18, and the capital notes Nox. 4.and 12: the latter je 
lwefn! tise af dates important for the progres of Individualiam.in antiquity, After a brief 
introdbctery ohaptur,: he gives “The Story of Btoickem,' ¢learly und well: the reviewer 
rapecinlly Jikes hie treatment of Cibero, ated of the interaction of Homan imperiniium wr 
religions and philesophionl movements. He-stope at Marcuy Aurelia; "by a. 180 
thio ** wlassical wpirit hed Mei for ever.’ “The next dhapter discusues “Some Stow dogmas,’ 
making them oe clear'ss auch things can well bo male to the penmral reader, antl handling 
the relation of Stoic theory to practice incidly (p. 102), ‘Then followe a chaptér ou * Sequels,’ 
which tranee the inthiwnes, direet or otherwise, of Stoinmm down to the present day, nghtly: 
jonnecting its tontinuance with the fact tha} ‘the Stoin. missionary (hw is speaking par- 
thnlurly lure of the eighteenth century) to ressen atid conselened had revealed uninerea! 
lerite nuimifesl tn etery cirlised society” (anthor's italics). He hopes in conclusion that ho 
hag euteeeiled in making plain * the irony of treating Greek anil Latin ae“ dod " languages, 
haul they given us nothing but Stoisigm,” Having thia delivered his mresanye, he gives, by: 


Geeck Cominanvalth and Tis Roman Sorety, the other, for thows who wah to go fully 
inte the matter, begimting with Arnold's Komen Sioieian anil completing ite Htratine with 
a list of hooks poblished since 1010, | 





H, J. Be. 


Folklore Studies Ancient and Modern Hy W. BR. Hauumay, Fp. xv + 172. 
‘London: Methuen & Co. 1004, Fa, dhl, 


with ound saholusship; he is « fullloriat of repute who doe not allow folklore to run 
away with him, and a Grecian Whose interest in things Hellen: is noe bounded by any 
(ssave from various publications. corrected and stherwive modilled in dotall.—there never 
was any sock person as Gregory of Nazianien (p. 51); p. 82. soAmuds (ariyos} does 
not mean "political ’ tut ‘vulgar.’ and (oldamith did not write Juke Gilyia : Chap. I, 
one mises A reference to Saintyyen, Basis ce folklore bybtique, Chap. It: and-p. 145, 0, J. 
nontion shoul be made af McDaniel's article, * Tokens of an Evil Eye,’ in Clsssient Philology 
for 1028. On p. 143; for-"jowel in te forehoad” read “in its bend.’ "These ulips, wo far au 

The'tirat eesay, which treats of Grpaics in Turkey, te nov af much direct intercdb to” 
stodenrs of Greok cultnee nw euch: the rest aro all more ov lees definitely within the woop 
canting ant excellent account of the yereelii and progress of the popu lar Christian logend 
concermng the death of Julian the Apostate, at the aun tine Hhawtrati og Prof, Halliday's 
foreurity (and, as T bebeve, troo) thesis Vhot @ great proportion of what pases for falklore 
ia nob of popular srizin, hut seprecente degraded literary tradition, o Derk: di-dinka \echessne 
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The think chapter, which gives {ransliatlona of more corols, this time wnedern /the ou in 
Chap, Oia early Byzantine), should be read in conjuretion with the fourth, on * Games 
and Sessona] Songs. inne 1h ihestrates on. interreting emrvival in mrodim Grevew of tha 
ancient juiteme in this rmapect,. Such survivali do exist, (howrh (heir pumber and import- 
ance hate heen exaggerated, und it ie well to have them studied in this careful fashion. 
The games discuswed ore all of ike yoloo) pee, Whinh m proctinally the wo «as 
blin-man's bit) wielely dixtribetor among ohiliren, an in many eae representing faded 
Fitual. Chap. V contains a. good, thuwih brief, discussion ‘of ntiakesntones. wndiont iil 
modiaeval, the mout interesting thes being that two eources of tho behel in them can be 
trace:|, one, Easter, ihistrated by the dreconiiiy, the other, Weetern, boy the addie-wlane. 
The Inet eanay deala with Philostratoa' Lafe of Apollonion, rightly: contending that the 
Memoirs af Damia newer existed, or at jeaet were not at all: whan M"hilostratoa representa 
ern to here been, endl euggesting thet the “very ancinnt hook in the Aritith tongan,” an 
which Goalfroy of Monwouth profes to draw, was auch aovthew pliest- hook, 
H.W, i. 





Mythology. By Jane Etey Haseieon, Pp. xx + 155, with 3 Hnstratlons in ext. 
Loni: Harrap & Co., 125. fa 


Another volume inthe serws eptitled © Our Tabt to Greeee and Home, The editor inn 
preface retnurke very reasuuolily that * what i¢ ¢horactrristivally Greek lo (ot the original, 
‘erudé material which the Groeks had in common with many other peoples, but their met hod 
of handling it Mise Harreon apparently dove not agree with him. .A Grovkless reader 
will find. very little in thir book shewt mythology, bit amoeh af Aiiee Harrison's -yiews 
eonperniny the oldewt wiratimof Greek religion, Thus we get Heemes originating from. o 
stone pillar marking = ets er 1}, Poseidon * projected * from senfuring Cretaria aul 
horee-breeding Lifryau ea the anthocdarnet troable to inqimins how this Minian- 
African dbify came by his pore ay ni nme," Lon of Moisture, for whieh see Camoy in 
Muade Belge, svi po 175); Midaa (31) ae aw ' pricutdynast ” who "presides over in 
aae-worshipping tribe’; onrold acquaintance the ~ Polasginn ‘and * matriarchal’ Mountain: 
seeder; phe: , Daimon, mond meth mere whieh may be pel of greater beth im 
Jroloment and PFaeogs, There ja ale a certain amount of [hr Remdel Harris, « taro 
of Prot Grace Macurdys Hyperborean theory, and @ seasoning of peychologics) terms, 
Right or wrong, nine.temtha wif afl thiy wonkd hewn been. brttor bwaY, tspecially if the 
book had started where it mow ends, with the apsertion (p 145) that the Ureales hurnished 
fear " by the nmking of beautifol] images,” aod the etutent been told a jreat dipal more 
of what those juages were ond what they signilind te the avemge (reek. : . 
ad, RK. 


Aristotios Metaphysics; a revieed Text with Introdoctwm and Commentary. By 
W. D. Ross, Vol, pp clevi + a6. Vol 1, pp. 18. Clarendon (Pres, (024. 


The pabliestion of these volimms je a potable event, To sah entinatean for Arrtetivtie 
Mr. Hoss adds an almost infinite capacity for taking paine; and thronghent. this work— 
inhisthior we titnito bit lueidentel deléren of Titomentd’s anno to iis denasit of tak MSS 
of the Mitephgeies. or tothe disoussion of tho apheres in AS—we tiod models of ane 
and oxhauative argument. Nor hoe hii enthnsiaem destroyed balance of jalgment; and 
if (as in routhematical discunsions and day aveounte uf provbaus philosrphere) we eon ie, 
diepeed fe ther pomeral terme arid treatment @ too preal tencleriess for Arbotls, thor are 
nevertheless candid admisswu that ho wae in some matters capable of misapprehension 
and mizstaterment. 

ft the Tntrodwetion Mr. Rose dealt with the atrncture of the Mafaphusics in even 
greater detail than Honits, anon the whole defends him agninat Jarger, though fe adutita 
that 4HG@ “form » mlatively independent whole’ He proceed to a comfnl examination 
of wht can be learnt from Apistotle about Soorates, Mato and tho Platoniets (au the 
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quomtion of the ' historio]’ Socrites. he shows that Aristotle's evidence le against the 
view of Professors Bnrnet.and Taylor; but he holds «a middle position, and dexteroualy 
accepte what he finds valuulile in their thesis, He is less convinning on the eubject of 
Plato's Idea! Numbers Though Mr. Ross wields an astonishing weight nf detailed argu- 
nent, thite ia porhape mor iumination, if less aocurscy, In Professor Burnet’s chapter 
in hig (eek PAitosphy: ond Lom not care that Mr, Roes is quite fairte hint m the Com- 
mentary (Vol p. fit. He makes oul « good ease jp, beviii) aeisot Bonitx’ wie thot 
“the numbers mediate between the Ideas, which are pure quality, and the pofyparind, 
whink are pore quantity "; hot doce he pay enoogh attention to Bonita’ etwtemeent: (Met. 

pH) that these traddible pumbers cannot be quantities, but mun Le * etait atone lelinitas 
quad (mem pee (ac, Pinte) deseribere nem posits ad numerorim imaginem. oonfugit * 
‘But: here wo are aremningly doomed to partial failure, cooing thar * Aristotle's external and 
imaympathetic account ' ie it cette rexpects “mmitkeailing ‘(i 175) Similarly the acount 
of Speuippur aml Nenocmtés ia admitted) to be larysely conjectural, bud it b romarkalle 
how mach of Anstoties criticiam Mr, Koes is able to refer to them. He then goes on to: 
deseribe Aristotle's metaphysical dootrine m the manner of his.previous book, from which 
sore pages are reprinted with alight alterntiows; hut be has expanded the aceount— 
eapecially ihe aections on God, and on the Trdividual, in Aristotle's philosophy. The 
aero of the Categones has teen rewrition, but the same view is expressed. 

The Text is the best weave Mr. Roos undertook « task from which Bonite excised 
himself, and has eollgted E and AY again. frequently confirming Bekker againat Christ. 
and reporting acnomber of new madings, He speaks. rather more highly af FE than doo 
Bonitz; antl he bas alo taken wercunt of Vindohonensis phil, oe (, which he found of 
great value, though formerly neglected [iy ervembation jin bins bent sivhtly omutious, 
ani sometimes mipports the MSS. even against Bonita—often by means of a chang in 

jim. Gn the other hand, he hes admitted some emendatibne by living scholar 

The fullness wf the notes, aud the wealth of references pot only re the older com- 
mentatirs but to Jaoger and the modern, provide some firasury of the whrance since 
Bonitz, ‘To each chapter or section # prefixed an mmalyme which wmoonts almost to my 
abridge! traswlation: it this, ail in the dismitangling of the nines fortune pinaazes, 
Mr. Rove ie at hie beet. Hie power of terstly aummeatixbig mod ertticising differont inter- 
pretations je already known, He in jemat copious on difficulties of doctrine when Aria 
totle's words are themselves plain, For example, on 2710, (004 a 2-8, the notes are inads. 
qonie; bub there bs a eiotement of the diffimlty lu the Introduction (p. cix), will 2 we do 
not admit the plea in the Preface thet our patienco is: exhaustorl, at least Mr. Toes hoe 
withheld only each commonte as coold not replach tulependént thought by the reader, 
Even iy this class there are notes, cither delighthilly conciae and pointer (as on JOT) bs) 
or collecting all the relevant paseages in Aristotle. But when Mr. Rows finda Plate’a doo- 
rma ra potiyperts “right with regard to the objects of goometry, and wrong with regard 
te these of arithowtic ' (L166), has he considered the ease of aurde atid irrationals? 

There be a wool Index to ile Text, lint that to the Fotredactinn aod Commentary bs 
leas complete. The volumes are most beautifully protieced hy the Clarendon Prees. 

HH, 


Album dinscriptions attiques d#poque impériale. By Part. Gharsnon. 
Vel, L, pp. vii 78; Vol 1, Plates I to NCL Ghent: Van Tiyeselherzlie A 
Rombawt: Tarra : Chanpion, 124: 


These two volumes form faacicules 3) aod 34 of tho Keown published by the Faculié de 
philewphie et lettres of Ghent University. of which Professor Greiner's recent Morhres 
et evtes otipude W'dpogee inmpérioga formed fran, 60. The primary silo ef tlie preset work 
me wo filietrate the rather complicated evolution of Greek Jetter forma im tho Emperinl 
period by giving faceiniles of a mumber of the hest-dated inecriptions from. a single city 
of importance; aod 114 Athenian inacriptions have heen aelerted for yeproduvtion.. They 
range from Auguatns to the early fiith contory, aboot half belonging te the second cotitury; 
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most have been publiched in SiG. Hii or 10 12, -but 20 have only appeared in periodicals, 
and seven, from the Epigraphical Museum wi Athens, aro now published for the Hrst time. 
The author follows the dating at which. he arrived ia 1021 im his ¢ ‘areeonlegie due wrrkuntes 
ithinieos ue I Kpire : onilas dating is olviously vital for his poerpese, an intpaloctory 
note of twelve pages to Vol, T examines Kolbe's reeent study of the Athenian chronology 
OF thik period. “The newt of Vol, 0 comprines a list of the: inscriptions selected, with motes 
on the writims, and « large number of revised realings, expecially Of (he terete bn dF bib 
it) Graindor's opinion the numerous errors in the copes which Dittenberger nied roudor o. 
new edition of f.40, ifi, imperative, The only texte published im ertenee in Vol, | are the 
weet) dudifa - they courpriae Hirer arta of frumients additional bo extsting ephrbe lista: 
i ‘dedication to Luciue Grat[ tine!) Cilo, conceivably the port mentioned by Ovid: o 
thecication. by w coametes-of Hadras time: anew exmenple of the cores mnigravesd by 
Herodes Attions on the berms if his Lag ane and a dicloation to Kaweorie]-, lin whom 
Crane tnolines to see Conetiintion the Great. Vol. TL contains the plates, moet of them 
male from photegraphe of the orginala, bak a tow from squcers; many aro admirably 
clear, bat @ few were photerraphed tinder (lifivulties, and inoue Or two cows ordinary: 
ever will require o mamifving gloss. The skheme of the work le new, and it alionlil be 
Triuable to epigta phists, 


The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt; « tod in the history 
id civiliscathen.- By Cuastes Hexey Ovorarnen, Py vill and 104, Uriversity af 
Wisconsin Studies In the Social Sciences and History, No. i. Madiaon, 1025, to be 
obtained from the oditar, University of Wieeonsin, 31.25. 


This is in the iret inetance o liet of fhe Greek literary Papyri which linve come fom Keypt, 
ancl it will be of the greatest walue for those who are working af the history of Grnek 
literature, for although it covers the sume: ground ae Schubert's lt in bie Piaf wiry on 
der Papyreelomde (A018), it in filler ond orrenged better, The author seeks to hase ape 
it some Lonnlveioide ae to the history of civilixation in Graeco-Roman Egypt, aa far aa the 
literary interests of the inhabitanta of Egypt af the tine show tt, andl therefore the hook 
ia. pendent to Professor Rostovtze?s * A large estate m Egypt in the third ventory a.c., 
@ study in ecanomln history” (No. (iy) Che same series, 1922), 

The onn)ber of Hterary fexta recetubed iz at lout (107. which sliows the steady growth 
of oor moqnettions kine Sir Frederick Kenyon woting in [18 gave the number at about 
120, The llet hee been crade with he greatest cure, anil I Meve pote nny two Geese 
corrorthans ; “in the wutry No. 248 * Blegiae " ahould he written for * Hixamoter,” avd on 

TF)" the discovery of the famous, Epio ol Choeriinue” should be corrected to something 

‘the dinqovery of the existence ete. ab hat tine,’ for the fragment, contains only the 
slide of Chisezilus! pote, prokaldy from the endola pall The ealuy of the fist jo enhanced 
by atable of the disooverin arnanged in the chronological order af ther writing, which 
shows that wr fucve no ees than 73 fmuments of the third centiiry pc, 4 of ont. 3-2, 
and 45 af the second euutury, — | , 

But the conclusions which the anttor seeks to draw do nov always carry conviction, 
The chit of them io, that Literary texte etitten im the rere ot dociments that are of on 
official patnre on the prete belonwett to weboo! libraries > ‘but he seme to foree the dow 
frente tow Ine. All that we can aafoly aay ie, thot Huse were theap texte, Dt is tru that 
Euripides wae a seboo! author; but ie it libely that it woe his popolanty thet saved from 
Ghtivion the Melon wf Neophron * Or that it was the study of music in «choole whieh waa 

de for the appearaqes of Aleavua, Archilochua, and Pindar? Te it ont more ely 
thut much hae come from the librares of men with Hilerary testes f 

Mr. Ohifnther would alo tear! thir lint ef authors prittel) by Dr. M. Nora fron ati 
Oxyrhynthan Papyrue in Aeyeptes, th 17-20 me one of works ter be read. in gchuols “This 
list eontaine severn) priztles, ancl appears to fave heen maile oarvlessty; but in «pite af 
some difficnhies it seeme better te regatd the twenty voli of Thitngies, anil theer of 
Sievophen, Hon. Menatmlor, | Euripides, Aristophanes, and others, mot eo unticl me acho 
hooks os the contenté of the private library of = man with literary testes (who was perhape 
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even a achoolmasdter), or of a bookshop, The number of the duplicates in the list pointe 
to one. of these, and hardly to the lish of ‘rlegefernta * which Dr. Sabbsdiog suggests in the: 
olecrrations which fe lime appended to Norad’s ariiele. S$ al) eventa Greek eudture wae 
widely diffueed in Faeypt, and Mr. Ohlfuther hae deserved well of scholars for printing what 
itis to be haped a3 anly the first instalment of his avudies in Papyrology. . 
IU. P 


Corpus der grischischen Urkunden doe Mittelalters und der neweren 
Zeit, Reihe A: Regesten. Abt, I. 1 Toil; Regesten von 565-1025. 
Brerbeitet vou Feaxs |Wirgen. Pp xxix + 05, Minohew and Berlin: R_ Odin. 
bours. DBZ. 


This is the first imtalment of the great polleetion, eriginally planned by Kmmbacher st 
the Landlord Congress of LM, As pow presented tu the publie, the plan err brace atm 
martes Of the Imperial, Patriorehal, official. eccleaiunstion! and private dociments, followed 
hy se seree of volumes of docmments and a “systematic exposition’ of the *docmayentary 
svitem of the Fasten Roman Empire.’ ‘The importance of sich w ¢ollsetion for the study 
of Byranting hidhary ix obvious, The value of brief German summaries of Greek docu- 
ments Is pore Gpen to criticiem. Historians will im ary case require to read the dooument 
in fall in the origin! largess, for * translators "—and stil) more sl antescirna ene 
‘traitors,’ ae tho Itulion proverb save, A similar critieiam oppilies; for exemple, ta the 
minmanes hy Predetii of the Venetian Commemoriali, yet in that case the language queetion 
was lees difficult. These Hegreten will, hawever, be very taetiil ot at intest for mfirence bo 
the driginal Hocummnts, aod, if we may juilyge froin “thiy section, which gore from the 
ee of Justin FT to the death of Basi] * the Bulger-slaver,” have been carpfulty and 
run] Pe eink acs: tank til phil Seem 82670 od en) Rice Ay 
reat coveral by the work of Soock, published in 110, An elaberate bibliography of 
the principal sburres procodes this invtalment: * 





"‘leropia ty Xiov. Topos B’, By Geonames 1. Zonoras: Pp. xexix + 778 Athena: 
Towore I. A. ZaxedAapion, 184. Dr, fl. 


The present, which le resfly the third volume of this great work on Chios, deal with the 
history of the island from the earliest times Hoongh the Greek, Macedonian, Roman, 
fvvantine and Gencese periods down to the Turkish eunquent in 1566, Like thier parte 
already reviewed! fi ahuws great local knowledge, betides a wide range of reeling in ihe 
multifarious fiferatare, ineluding documents from the Genome ond Venetian archives, 
relating to the modiagval history of Chins. Thie baat be tin Brittub readers the most intersting 
period. qf Ohiote etary. For if the mastic-idand, as the muthor, following a ancl) tra- 
dition, is inclined to believe, ome the birthplace, or home, of Homer—e tradition to which 
the AaceaAdorerpa, really an altar of Cybele, owes the local name: of the “school” or “stone 
et Homer '—if Cline wae in anit, ae in modern Gines, famous for ile commercial activity. 
it furnished in the Midille Ages ai unigie example of goverument ly « chartered company, 
of which British India and British South Africa havo heen modern metances. No work 
has hitherte treated the gore of Chios by the magne af the Giewtiniand ¢9 syatematic- 
ally, although, a the copious hililingmphy rominds us, muuch hac beers qoutilicteed whew 
thit island. Agia the ene with Athens, the darkest and Inact-koown period of Chien history 
ie the Byzantine, Dhoninnted, however, by the foundation of the fan, wind etill extant, 
Nia Mond, shone which ten goldler hulle wee given here 1h ia interneting to pote thit the 
surname of tis founder. the Emperor Conetantinn Monomichos, ia etlll borne bw a Chinn 

torrent, just a the raid of Roger de Flor's Catalans haa bequeathed thename,su KoraAdren, 
sa niaihees br bi isiducrval,~ wrvel that of the Turkish Admiral, Harbareses, is still perpetuated 
6n the local map. 


, Jas, sli, TO: xliw, Le 
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Au interesting contrast might be drwy between the gule af the Genoose Cattihas) in 
Leabos and that of tho Genoese trading company in Chice [lp wenlld be: ao far ae the 
(irevdoe Wen econmnorned, fo reir ie! han thie former, who cane not ae conguerorh hit as 
relatives by tuarriage wot allies af the Greek Emperor, andl who loom hellonieed as no 
other Latin rulers of the Levant. Tn Chine, the company's ill-treatment of tue Greeks 
forced them to seek mfuge on the opposite Turkish coast, and for the lat 200 yours of itn 
rile there is no mintion of & Greek Melrupolitan, who was represented by a functionary 
callod Aivatos, because be exercised ‘the rights’ of the Oecumenival Pacrinnch,  Whirma, 
too, in. Mytilene the castle with ite interesting Gattiliimn heraldry and inscriptions has 
mith of the castle, although the mussum shelors many of those Latin. monuments, of 
which the late F. W. Hasiuck wrote, and those an private houses linwe lew proserved bey 
the inhabitants, javtly proud, ae this remarkable book proves, af the twice millennial 
history OF their island, ‘fanious’ ee Pachymeres wrote in ineaicivus forovest of tho 
massacre of |B22, “for-ite marvelions beauty. bui abe for lta tragiy fate.” ‘That will be 
tokl tn. the next volo, 

W, M, 


‘lovonla ris "EAAmixis Teapyias. ‘Téuos Totroe (1821-1883), By Dew.) 1 
coomarnos Pp. S07. Athens, (os 


The third volume * of this valoable contribution to the eeu history af cider Urweocd 
consists of three parts, first a review of the fiscal aod agriculinnal policy of the period, 
senond & lang eommary of the obwervations about Greek agriculture contained in Thierseh's 
well-Lnown treatise, Je Idted efuel de ha (fpr, publighed in 1&5, and third. a reprint of 
three paper by Stéphane: Kénoa, Laorprinidew and the learned Zantinwe ahalar, De 
Biize on the history of the currant and the first Greek potatoes. Tho author poknia mtct 
in the tlieyt part that. whily diswpproving the Turkish tithe eystem lof which Finlay. had 
Ato A hitter experionee ond wdained) whick he constantly ioveihed in his Tises eonrspan, 
donee), the first Greek Government maitiainm! it amidst the pressing iliftioulties of thn 
straggie for indepenienoe Thierech's remarks on deforestation atill fave practical value. 
Pelion, however, ii atill well-woodel, but the present wriler, spending lsat eunmor then, 
mover found the” pine,’ which Ruripides and Catullue with patio Licunce represented as 
qowing there, Wo pre reminded that the firs) mention of the currant ia found early in 
the fourteenth eantury in. Pegulotti, snd Lamprinides advances thi plaouble theory that 
tie Frankish rulers of Greece introduced it into Weelern Europe (p, 329)—not the bas 
of their services. As for the potato, if Capo d'letria fires Gmmportel it into free Greece, 
\e wae jilauited ty! Arliites in Corth in THO [p. 352), and became genera! they in 84. 
VW BM. 





Greek Athietiog. By FLA. Waicrr.. Pp, £2. wath & plates. London: Jonsthan 
Cape, MOSK, ha, thd. 
This is an interesting aod eisgestive bul somewhat inaeparate littl hook "he chapters 
on Athlitics, Military Training ani Piysical Rdication ary nwetlir eummaries of parte of 
three books named in. the Bibliography, intersperaed with much shrewd comment but 
with one misstabenent ond éxeggeratim The author andir-etimate: the ral of 
thie athletic competition and over-etinates that of the physion! eduontion. It de nol 
trup that Sparta over forbade her citizens to take part in the Groat Games, or even iliseour- 
aged them from doing es. The race if anmit waa hot commonly dalled * the Shichi’ » 
nate apperitiy given to a very differen) vorpetition af Aros, Td is not correct i 
desoribe wrestling ae "proeerved trom the disease of profescionaliam.’ Bonwiind Teyhe. 
tho took a coustitational beftre broakdaat, it toes not follow that the average Athenian 
followed thie practios, Nor it it fair to compare the athleve represented bey (ironk anulptare 
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with the middle-aged towneman of to-day. The real comparson should be with the 
athletes represented by Dr, Tait McKenzie, 

Thr dest chapter is ietly a tranalationt of Galen's treatin an ‘the Small Ball’ ‘The 
author gives a somewhot uteatisiactory explanation of the Ball Gamo represented on the 
recently discoversd Athenman stele. A more serious fault is his wild mistranalation of a 
well-known puasaye of Antiphanes on some ball game, which might mislead the reader 
Who did not know the original into believing that here at last we hed conclusive literary 
evidence of a Greek game of bat and ball, 

Thm book, however, in not intends forthe stindent: ita hook with a purpose ami 
dedicate! to the Gymuastic Inatructors of His Majesty's Army. [ta purpose ie to prove 
that the average Greek of the fifth century was superior physically to the average man of 
today, thal he owed thit anperionty to his scientific system of physical training, and that 
we would attain the same physical perfection we must follow his erate. ft is, inv whort, 
the tedehing set forth more than ten years ago by Mra. Diana Watts, including what we 
may call her“ Goapel of the Diaphragm,’ ‘To distuss these quretiona would be interesting 
but thew wutelde thir ecope of this Sturn, 

EK, (:, 


Eon: Wirecasn. Bd. 1. Heft 7. Der Stidmarkt 
die benachbarten Bauanlagen. Hy H. Kxacxryss, Pp. 300, with 234 
Huvtrations, Berlin: Schity & Parrhysins, 1924. 
This freah instalment of the definitive publication of Dr, Wiegand’s exdavitions al Miletus 
a the most bulky volume that has yet appeared in the series. Tt rome to nesrly 300 pages; 
with Lhirty plates aml almiet three hindred text illustrations, and oontinoes, with detailed 
deseriptions and plane of ibe South Market, Magazines, Latrines, Serapeun and other 
remains of adjacent buildings. the publication of the great cumplox of Hellenistio and 
Korn etrvctures whith occupier the eastern portion of the city site. ‘The North Market 
and the Bouledteriwi, which steod to the south of it, have lew the subjects of volumes 
previously issiod; now we have what lay woth again of the Boulerterion aul the small 
ara of limestone tock op whinh \f wae biuli—an iatend of fiom ground in an cxpanse of 
derp alluvium which wowadaye ia mostly marsh-lanit and perth flooded: in winter and 
early spring. For thie reason tt hae apparently Leen impracticable to warch the sites af 
wither of the Marketa below the Helleniatio level; and probably it woalil le ustlese to 
attempt this, oven H pretticnhht. The reenlt js that we have, in this instalment of the 
juthlination (as indeed ln all the other invialnients iene en fer), not thi Hellenic Miletus, 
‘First Foundation of Tonia and Mother of matty and great cities in Pontus and Eeypt and 
nny porta of the mmheed world,” as ite proud civie formula mn down to late Roman times, 
lett remade of aa) doe hen the eity’s distinction had sanished with her primacy —when, 
after 4 last claim to give law to liwvelf hed failed before Aletander, hier Life lnpwedl into 
the common and rather unexciting grooves of the Eastern Greck World. Wille, therefaro. 
there fe oiich for (lie architest in thy many pages by Dr, Kinacktues, there is very little 
for students of other bravehieof mehneology, and, dixappolntingly, oo important tocovery 
(fart treasures, Nor, it wnuet be canfeased. do the inkoriptions, filly and carefully edited 
by Dr. Albert Rehm, add anything very notable 1 our knowledge, Tho warlest po bauk 
to Antioelos, aon of Seltuene Ninater, het there are no more Hellenistic pacts with othor 
bowir, of which volumor previously issind have given free exarnipiles. A text onthe joral 
voltof Rome, which muses problema of minor importance. hardly recdenmii ii Jong succession 
of honortic delicatiens t¢ Eniperor Che only admire: the mon the faithful Iaboor 
lnviehed first onthe exeavation of such gites as Uhiee of the Mileeinn markets, an «obese 
quontiy on. the publioation af their reantta. | . 
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Select Passages illustrating Neo-Platonism, translated with an introduction by 

‘ER. Donns. Ppoi27, SPCR 102%. - Ga, 

This volume te the first of a series dealing with non-Jewish retigious syetema contemporiry 
with the beginnings of Christianity, The serie could not have maile w better start. 
Protersar Dodds has translated aixty-cight extracta, the bulk of them from Plotinue, wvey 
from Proelns wel a few from Porphyry and others. The versions ace exact. jucii, and, 
where the Greek requires it, extremely eloquent. One carmot alwass feet eure of the 
proces meaning of 26 crabbed a wriler as Plotinws, bot |i doubtful pidages secomil, if 
not first, thoughts almost always convinced the reviewer that, Professor Dodda was right, 
A comparison of Hiese renderings with Mr, MacKenna’s noble treeslation aigeeete thet 
they keep closer to the Greek without therby logue any grace. Twentioth-cmitury 
versiomi of Motions ar certaimly a vast improvement upon the origirial Professor Taos 
rejects a gow! many if the German textital alterations, bub introduces several excellent 
ombndations of his own, somy of which have alreaty. Ween published ¢leewhere,  [t seems 
deobtfal, however, if in Ewe. fi & 14 lila ThAAgyol <ol> meds reopraperay Bs 
right. Tlie olde ore against the correctness of his cure for o troublesot passage in 
Han. ©. 84; powaibly dice) should be road for giver. Brit it ie not fair to dwell upon 
a few questionable alterations when the majority are so convincing. 

Professor Dodds trict notes are ns gocd as his transiation anil tell the redilier dscns ly 
whet he wants 16 know, A fittly further explanation of tho passages from Procite on 
pp. OF and @2 is perhaps desirahle, They are very hard and will purely anyone hut an 
expert. Am! whon. Professor Ukwids gaye that ‘tho * gode™ of Proolia ape simply the 
Series of anlfauleivient wnities akondinaty with the Ono, Is co-orlinete quite tie right 
word? Tho One is si genérig and aluuld have no co-ordinates. ‘Tho Introdunticn of 
twenty-three pages t= informative.aud stimulating. 1 puta very clearly thy point of ykew 
aul method of Plotines without. coucesling the tiiffienitios or, as somn would aay. the 
inconsistencies of his doetrine, Ty the reviewer's opinion thr printtpal criticima of Cain, 
even though hemay have been wullty af * serious misoonoeptina of the system ae a whole,’ 
ate imamwrmble. Section vi of the Introduction, ceviling with the relations belween 
Aeo-Platonism and Cliristianity, is # masterpiece of luonlity and cOMpInession, 

J. H. 8. 


Der eleatische Satz vom Widerspruch. By Svesw Raxynr, Pp, 224. (open. 
hagen: Gyldendakke Bovhandel, [o24. 


‘This tesertation ia geinacihy concerned with the manuer, not the mattor, of Greek phile- 
eophio thought The author eohiniis te an exhaustive manination srven of Plato's earlier 
distyoos and decwles that ther: je scarcely i ingle argument io be found in them whieh 
Hoes ant contain son fallace. Tho fanite-are mostly due to what he calle” die Logik ‘der 
Alaoluten Vieldeutigkell,” the peculiarity of which is that it works with notions having 
several meanings anil in the oourse of argument roeklewly ay letituhes ane mraning for 
another, in violation of “das Priney dea Prodikoe * or the dné distinetion between the 
difformy| sexes of words, ‘hia * logic of ambiguity,” the author holds, infects the greater 
bert of (reek thought down fo Aristotln, | whose life's work was largely = etrugul> againet: 
it En the Tight.of thiy “tome “ he investigates puceles like thiaw of Zone ad "The Liars ' 
with mimnh aottemess anil aierees Flirt he ia nob always convincing. He anges (pn. 112) 
that. whereas the moderne react an “abiodiet viehbettipnn Berit" by abstracting ‘thn 
common characteratio nniberting the various possibly apyilirations of « particiiar concept, 
thi ancients, on. the contrary, formird neh a notin hy lump together lirte ane di) ite 
possible senses, 1144 extremely sloulttul if this iv tran, for example, of the Flataniv ideas, 
which weeording to the author ar concepts of thy ‘absolut vielheutigen ’ type, Hanulf 
certainly proves the wide range of a partionlar kind of fiilty reasoning in Cerek thought, 
but we do not think that hie theoretical meiite uv me novel as he snpposes, For, after 
all, ‘die Logik der abeclotet Vieldeutiobeds ' asera merely & fine name tor a perfwctly 
familing class of-error. Ranulf's translations from Grek are sourtinns hiurrect. For 
iretanee, on p; 152 he render’ obtayy areyimerce (Repuilic, 4704) by “nie be garde. 
Le 
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haltonden,” md consequently muddles the whole sentence. On the-next page his translation 


of drvitéy wofar (Rep. S240) certainly wuggesia that he is treating roti, as @ ara 


A Handbook of Greak Black-frured Vazea, with a — on the Red-Reured 
Southern [talian Vases, By Jisern Crank Horrts, Pp. xxii-+- 600, With 
nutirous Uuetrations., Paris: Like, Bdonard Champion, 1924. 

The tragic ciroumertances in which this rulume wae dontpleted will bo known to all who read 
the obituary notice in The Timex of a few months back, We can only regard Hoppin's 
liménted death as a morcifal reiesse from hopeless eniforing, but bus loss, ae colleague onl 
friencl, will not heap he replaced Tp wae felt whe his smommnental work an the Attic 
Itect-fignred Vases appeared that anther on the Black-Himred was wngently tiaeded, and 
wo have much canse for thanlifulnnss that In epite of great difficulties he ahould have 
beon able to bring it to completion, Ky wisely adding » chapter.on the fow signed yases 
of Southern Haly he hes now given ws a complete record of the wark of the Greek vase- 
painters from Aristonothoe to Lasimoes, and, what is owen wore valuuhle, aloowt every 
signed example bas now been adequately reproduced, Few oan realise the amount of 
labour and coprespondemer, often fruitless, which thia most have mtailedt. 

Tho plan followed in the work ls practically the «ame as that of the previous work 
on the Ried-figured Vases, with a few slight improvements, notably the addition at the 
head of every pege of the artiat's name under discussion. Tho omission of thie detail in 
the earlier work was a serious hindrance 40 its usefuluees ‘The deseription of ouch & 
dividual vase ie a moilel of conomences and completeness, onl the photographic Hustrations 
(which are mostly the work of Mr. Fleming and M. Garandon) are of uniform excellence. 
Eshoustive uae of the book may vel bring to light some errors or defects, bet in a pee 
liminary perusal nothing hes prosentod btself for detailed oriticiam, 


The Hope Vases, a Catalogue ond a diatussion, with Introduction on the history of 
the Collection and on Late Attic and South Ltalian Vases. By EB. MW. Touvam, 
Pp. a + 180; 43 plate. Cambridge: University Prem, 1025, 


Mr. Tillyard’s Catalogue snd discussion of the Hope Collection of Greek Vass le a very 
viluable contribution to Greek ceramography. Ji is, a@ the tith supgests, ininh more 
than a mere eatulogoe poison, and the twenty introductory pages form excellent reading. 
‘They deal firstly with the history of the collection, and woondly with the oleeepication 
of tha Late Attic aril South [talian vases, to which fabrics thn wuajority of the colloetion 
belonged, The latter included 307 frems, mnging from Corinthian wares ti late Italian 
and Bucehers fabs. Mr. Titivard wae lertimate {oi prising Asem Vo. Deepens: Before 
the war and the subsequent dispersion of the vellootion, and is prolably the any scholar 
ae had hei the chance of studying it in its entirety, for it waa only opened to studenta 

in 1, ood the sale took plane in 117, Originally consisting (according to Millin) of 
1300 specimens, it was rediwced to about 300 during fts sojourn at Deepdene, chieity by 
auled of inferior specimens. Mr, 'Tilvard thinks that about two-thirds of the more impar- 
LAG? YaaeD af the second Hamilton Collection, aa pnrchased by Thomas Hope and pre. 
viowidly ilnstreted by Tivchhein, mimaihed inthe Hope (allection.. The pidee de résistance 
ix, of coursy, the Orestes Krator, which has now found & home in the Britiah Mase; 
another treasury wae the Talotcies: amphora, now in Lord Cowdray's posiesaiog_ Mr. 
Tilyand's interesting etudy of the late Attic aml South Ltation falirics ond their inter- 
dependence is moat Hhuminatiug aod deserves careful perusal, 


= —— 


Greek Vase-Painting (Peiuturs de vases preoquea) By (onrrmtan vos locens. 
Pp. li, with 120 plates, The Hague: Martinus Nijbott, 1021. 


This volume contains 1) plates pradvend by the process of orthophotography, 
selection of vars, many of shich were previously jinpoblidhed, from the fie Coens 
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aud those of Vienna, to which » few are added from other mmeeunm, Tt ie the compilation 
of o German éclolar, to whom are due the 10 introductory pages of text: dhe pla tee wren 
prepared in Berlin, and the volume was pobliched ia Holland: and, fimilly, the tet be 
Written it s curiows variety of the Enelish language. ‘The ides of producing photograyihs 
of Greek vases free from the usual troublesome distortions and reflections of fight is on 
excollant one, und seems to liave been carried anh with moore by means of the puutent 
orthoplotographic proves: which is not, however, explained in detail, proably of de: 
Hiermie brdemtion. If ae mage ie pres), itie intended as a genera! introduction {to 
the achiovements ol Greek vase-painting, ij seems a pity that the scape of the volume 
should be limited toa rather second-rate series of vases: but we mre glad to havo the 
dninty Berlin vee with the lady in. the ewing and the ‘stroll in the aunshing! (Ts. 13, 
Mh = No, 2589), the Cuecretan bycdria with the return of Hiphaistos (Ia, 62-43), anil 
the amphora with Seilenos and Hermes (PL 52 — Berlin 6100). 'Thore are alse two interest. 
ing vases from the Cabeirion at Thobos with camoature subjects. In the * Index * (which 
i really a Table of Contents) nearly all the vases are classified aiihor ae *dvhes" op 

‘Westela"; the former appear ta bo what we Lnow na kevlikes, the latter inoludea every- 
Efiinac thnt ; Moot adrinking-cup! Itisa pity that the eilitor did not act his titroduction 
revised by sumeotie snore familine with the Enutliih language; we might have been pared 
many eccentricities Of opelling, stich aa *satyre,’ “uncorporal,’ 'jreture,” and also af 
phraseology. 


Piracy in the Ancient World: an Eaeay in Modliterraiwan Mlistary. By H. 
Orumnon., Pp. 286. Cnliversity af Liverpool Prees, 1004. ile; fel, 


Ancient pirates have lonw escaped the modern investigator, hut they new lie securily 
bagged in Prof. Ormerod’a book, who haa made a drive upon them from all quarters 4 fa 
Ponpey.. Scarcely » spar from ancient tradition has escape the author's attention, To 
his list of pirate exploits might be added noticesof corsair hovering round Thasoe in the time 
of Archiloches (J. xii, 5, 445, L 01) ond imolesting Athenian trafiie in the fourth eentory 
(1471.5, 141). Among the defences against the sea-rovers the rijpyot of Teos (0.2.07, 3000) 
perhepe whould be inclined, and mention. might be made of the Auutres «Acurred, fe, 
harbours contained within the lines of the city-wall (ms at madern Candia), which were 
characteristic type of carly Girevk fortification; In reference to Ddloa, Strabo does not amy 
thet this port ever did handle tem of thonsands of eaves in a day, bub that it-coukd do ee; 
the date of the treaty of Mixerumm is 30, not 38 ,c.: and‘ hétes nolin’ means, not * black 
beasts * but ‘stupid blacka’ “But theso criticisms are more epindrift, Pmf: Ormerod has 
rateathed ancient authors and inscripliona, and the facta thus amaseed hw has handled with 
exemplary eobriety, though with such e anbjeet he must surely hare bees tempted to improve 
upon trith and transport ws ints film-lund. fn addition, hs has provided ancient piracy 
with ite proper geographic and political setting. Perhams the best part of hia hook tw his 
vivid description of the comiitions of Mediterranean navigation, with.o wealth of ilhmtrations 
from Turlash aswell as ancient times, and his clear-cut picture of Cilicin 'Traches with ite 
crows neste a thousand feet wboye the sea. On two wmall points our curiosity romaine 
Omaatisfied: di) the pirates study the alternation of land ani cea breeze which is such w 
marked feature of the Mediterransas) summer, and did they contribute to the disewvery of 
the lateen dail, which already in modiavval times was displaciny the square tig on Mediter- 
runpan waters? — Hut perhaps theee questions muet remain unanswered for Jack of evidence, 

ine go goes slong way to naplain the failure ef ancient governments to oopo with 
iho pirate wisance, Thesn governments were singularly slow to devise substitutes for 
ue OF doht-callocting rmeprisaly; they secretly abetted the slave trade and openly 
eroonmged privatecring; anid from the fourth century they relied largely: un mercenary 
aMdiers, wile hetwpun the land oumpaigria took ti the walter lke acrocodile, Only Athena, 
Rhodes and the Roman Empire emerge ‘with credit from Prof. Ormorod'a survey, which 
sheda an oiplensant odelight on aocent state-oraft, Altogether, the preaent volume will 
come as a khook to those whe believe thet the andiotiis were such nice people, but to those 
who are oot afraid of realiem it will berm troly UWhormitinting book, 
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| liechm ibis lak te Op raphie, By Rect VAS DER WVktpe. Pp. tii + (s2- 
with © mape, Nijmegen-Utrecht: N,V. Dekker & van do Vogt on. J. W.-van 
Leeuwen, 134. 


I this dissertation for a Doctorate in the [niversity of Nijmegen the author eerks lo 
noal rae the Thessalion dialect with w view to determining the existener and extent of local 
peculiarities, aml ao diseovering the relative strength of the racial influences operative 
within the boniers of Thessaly. 

After a. concise bibliography, he deals rapidity in two short chapters with the. pheno. 
enon of speech-intermixture and th aime and methods af ‘dinkeet-geography* in genoral, 
A. brief review follows af the various strate —Polaszisi, Acharan, Aegian, Boootian and 
Thisalian propr—oomposing the population of Thesealy, and of their influence ‘oo the 
Thessulion diakeet, while Chapter IV contains a bitliogrphical eurvey of thy epigraphical. 
evidence from which practically all our knowledge of that dinleet 4s (lerived. In. the next 
font chapters, which form the main body of the work, this evidence ia examined in detail 
from the point of virw of phonetics, accidence, syntax and sigmifinant wonds, and the reaulte 
Of the inquiry are clearly presented in a series of tables wid map A conchuling chapter 
Mihanses the influences discernible in the languages of the several districts of Thessaly. 

The wurk, whith appears to lave been carried cut with cam and thoroughhess, camot 
fall to be of interest alike to philoloyiste andl to bistorinna, and }t-will, we ny hope, stimulate 
aumilar inqnities in other fields. 





The Legacy of the Ancient World, Br Proresion ue Reman. Pp. kvi-} 48%, 
Londou ani New York: Macdonnhi and Evana. 124. ae. 


This is & book of good quality: (tis will thonght out and plainly written;  Iut it ie quite 
definitely dull. The writer has surveyed history fron early Egypt to the Renaissance with 
the outlook of « philosopher and the style of mguide-book. ‘Most af tlin episodes, inbtances, 
and quotations 40 bravely gheaned for te by Murmy, Zimmern, Livingstane, and the other 
protagonists reappear in this bouk and, search as one will, one ean find little new, “The hook 
little more than a hanilbook and, as auch, wot above ihe AYerge > in aur Peepeihe it le 
eotisiderally worse. ‘Chie anchnt Crete has four Paige, while the * Retivion of Israel" hes: 
‘thirty-aiz; Sparta is deserihed 2» if 1 had always bern Lrourgan (p. Li), while Grek 
Teligion with all ite richness of imagination and strong intellectuality is hanlly mentioned. 
The reader iv given pmotically no account of Greek art orite influence on Creek Life -—" Lag 
him visit the Elvin Room amd ihe: gallerine of cur National Museum,” saya the author in lie 
prefer, His sympathies, T ensypetet, arm mote with te Hohrsle than with the Hollenin 
Lepary, 
~ an 


Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito. Edited with notes ly 
Tous Bonxer. Pp. vii Greek taxt (unpaged) —- 23) Osferd: Clansudon: Pres, 
Lit. 6a, td. net. | 

Classical stulents of all grades aud varieties will joie that Prof, Burnt has foand tine 

to follow up his exemplary edition af the Phaede with this eon plimentary volume, "The 

COMentary is contrived on precisely the «ame lines as that on the PAaeds, and ie marked 

by the same virtues, [tis conaiae, fuecid ariel well-proportioned; and the jadiciow: momader 

will find again and again that an apposite Parallel makes further comment unnecewary, 

Prof, Burnet's mastery of the Platonic tlio: is evident on every page. Tho competent 

Crook scholar who ia not a apeciatiat in Plate will find bene precisely the asuistance: which be 

roquins for the understanding of the texte. 

But here, weit the edition of the Phedo, thers also another motive, Prof) Burnet 
tells ue that the book ‘is eonwived as partof a larger enterprien, that of replacing Socrates 
i the historical setting to which be really belongs.” The general (esis ia not restated hore. 
It waa almirably, if provountively, stated in the * Introduction’ ta tho warlier volume, arid 
further developed, not without sorte: alight modificntion, in Greet PA sophy, Parts, Hern 
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the thesis is verified and substantiated in detail, partly in tho introductory notes prefacing 
sack seatlion of the pommentacy, but mom by incidental observations comtained in the notes 
on particular passages. Noone who wishes to form a fair edtimate of Poof. Burnett's position 
In rigand to thie great and stillunsettted problem ean afford to ignore this-votume, We sar 
this with emphasis, becuse there ie a regrettable tendency noticeable in the mummy writers 
on Mato to ignore boake which look tiles’ Sohool Editions,’ German acholars, for instance, 
probably for this reason, seem largely to liare ignored both Hiddéll's Digesl of Platonic 
fiom and Burnot's Phaadlo. 

The revolution which Prof, Burnet weks to jittenduce ine Platonie exposition |e, 
shortly, thie: that prime facie, ot least, atatomonis made by Plate about Sectates; inchucting 
opmions put inte his month, wre to be taken aa historically: tre; that, instond of asking for 
proof that any of it is Souratic, we shall demand proof rather thas any Of ib is nonSderatic. 
However serious the qualification implied in the words" prim facie" may turn out tu be, we 
are convinood that this ja the right principle, and that the revolution will be o healtivy: one. 
We look, thereon: for most important nmailts from thiss commenters, rewults which will 
be gradually apparent a4 how generation of students, browcht wp on them), turns and muds 
the work of ite forbears, 

J, TL. 5. 


Herodotus: By T. Kh. Gooven, Pp. xui-- iL. Published by the Cambridgs 
Univrrity Preas for the University of California Prees, 1924, 188. 


The ight chapters of this book wer originally delivered in the form of lecturrs ta the 
University of California. Dr, Glover's method of expounding Herodotus wo his bearers 
wae not th guvtain any theaie ahowt him, or to dixeect anil classify him ehred hy 
shewl, bot to imitate him, and he has proved himself deny “Hpodormararres, Like hia 
prototype, bo “craves for excursuses,’ and flite iti o somewhat bewihlering manner from 
he to topic: wee [frrodaten, ho isatudiogslynom-committal on most controversial points, 

though be defends Heradwtus’ piety, poo faith and originality aa atouthy aa Herodotus wtoocd 
up for Athens in the Persian Wars: agai, he dieplaye the same wide interest in the works 
of men aod an equally pervasive gomd-humour. In» work which dose mot aim at laborious 
efactitude ériticiam on pointe of detailnerd not he pressed. [tin unteommeary tf sont 
with Dr, Glover that Herodotus makes the Dannbe and the Rhone iitersect, or that the 
geographical work attibuted to Hecataeue waa @ Sorgery—the extant fragments tell 
distinetiy in favour af ite geniineness,—ane) it ha ia becoming ont-af-date to durile * Spaniah- 
American verious of iborty, In the chapter on Herodotus’ ettitnide bo the pola we miss 
aoTeference to the most intersting of all tho religious topics Which Herodotus touches upon, 
the problem of heaven-senteyil. Bot ourcommenta are in danger of becoming Thurydidean. 
We therefore ehall end by: repeating that the preeent bok faithfully reprodumes the iii, if 
Herodotus, and will excite in ite readera the proper mental complex for spuporee Lun Crap 
Horodotug himself. 


Platons Leben, By Exx=t Howalo, Pp. 100, Ztirlch- Soldwyln, 192%. 4m. 80, 


Dr, Howald’s short and impressionist sketch of Plato's Life ie based, as be informe ta, on 
a. terre of public lectus given in the aomer of 1922. ‘The view adopted turns mainly 
oa mtler arhitrary interpretation of the early ancl middle diashooues. Tt inwddvee the 
abnoet omrpelebe dizappenranie of Plato the philosopher behind Plate the erotic mod ovetio, 
to whom ja offered a@ foil a retionalintye Goorates, Many thingy are welf-evidont to Der, 
Howald—aspecially that this aru tha in the dialoguns has hithing whatever to che with 
the eal Sterntes—which o self-reepectin student will hardly take om his hare gamertive | 
end tem wlio are accustomed to think of Mato saa philosopher will not readily sympathian 
with « ver which n so little attempt to follow Plato in bid speeniations. We should 
he sorry if Dr. Hovwald’s version of Platonian. gained any extensive vorremry; hart this 
hroohure gives little ground for fearing hat it may do ao. 
J. 3. 
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Das Sokratische Nichtwissen in Platons eraten Dislogen, By Max 
Himerayy. Pp.l0, Zliriel: Seldwyla, (023; Tm, a0. 


De, Hictand undertakes a careful ani} detailed examination af What he regunts aa tho 
fonticet type af Platonic dinlogue, viz..of the shorter dinkigure of the earlier period hich, 
ethihit Soorntes aa lined! poriessing ignorance and ag convicting by arrinnont of iznorance 
an interlocutor credited by himself or by others with knowledge, Uniler this mibric he 
brings five dinlognes, Ion, Hippiaa Minor, Laches, Charmides, Kuthyphio. He Peoog iiss 
hwo other groupe of curby dinlogues :-—/1) the longer dialogues, in which Socrates niceta the 
Sophiste amd toro oppeed views are in real eonthiot; (2) the first essays in teaching, in 
which Socrate: adniite knowhedgn of & kind arid exporneds it to ® friendly andienne, ‘The 
thre groupe belong, he thinks, mainiy to diffarent times, thinigh they may to seme extent 
overlay, 

He analyses the atgumint of each. of hia five Halognes, and erte ont in cooh vase the 
Train principles on whiok the argunient tum He consilers the PuVvennoe wid inber. 
relation of the principles, the tendency af the argument and its reaulte, showing how far 
Hlate’s Soorates Is really a Niehwiser aril by what moans his occasional naeumplion of 
knowledges is conctenled and minimise Later he puts the varivus Soorntic theses topwthinr, 
and weeks to abew that they came to very little and are certainly not # suitable foundation 

So far Dr, Hicstand seeme ta ue to have curried through « tmodest and limited task - 
thirmuyhly anc with intelligence, His conoluding arzuments are of niore doubiful Valuer, 
On this father narriw basin he weeks to constract a jWprermitation of the historic Socrates : 
he does litth) mom, however, (has nypoat H, Maine's views, With. oortain ulterntions of 
emphasis for closer accommodation with the previcns discussion, Toovitably its hawis 
is too uurtow; for ® reasoned yiew he would have needed to undortake n math filler 
ézamination of the apology, and af least ett ditewssion of the mvidence of Aristophanes, 
Acnophon, and. Arietatlo, to aay nothing of the other Hinleues of Plate, Tt ies pity that 
be epoila & protising indnetive inquiry by » hasty and dogmatic conclusion, Dr. Hirstand 
needs himself to Jos the lesson af the Socratic Vicklioeern. 

J, D8, 





Aristoteles: Eleine Naturwissenschaftiiche Schriften (Parva Naturalia,, 
Usbemetet vor, Etnay Rourzs.. Pp, x-+ 158. Leipaig: Moiner, 1024 (Philo. 
sophische Bibliothek, Bd 6), 46 42. 


The indefatigable Dr, Tolfes continues bie aories of translations of Arixtotle He ie a 
readable aod conscientions and mp to a certain point 4 reliable translator. I) ia, hawewnr, 
a oiefortune that he persists in relying on. ‘Thomas Aquinas and Silvester Mantua. and 
epperently despises and ignores not merely modern Avistitelian acholarship, bret ales the 
Greck gomimnontearins ro excollenthy edited under tie auapice: Of the Berlin Academy, Even 
Alexander Aphowlisiensis seems to he wholly igoored. "This is a-heavy handicap in these 
days for a translation of Aristotle; and English stulints, whe harp acoess to the excellent 
tratiudations by J. 1. Bomro and G.I. ‘T, Rose in ihe Oxford series, would have to be Fury 
pervara: to rely in preferenon on the mmoh lew scholarly version of Dr. Rolfés, 





J. & 

Sa 
“The Text-tradition of Pseudo-Aristotle De Mundo, By W. I. Lome. 

hy ati 1) Laenkins Milford, Wed (St. Androwa University Publieations, 

No. xvii = fal it. 

The Be Mondo te a work of the first orecconi century 4.D, whieh has panehow got into ther 
Aristotelinn corps. In style, method, and vocabulary it ism obviously un-Aretotelian 
that it is difficult to think that Hewas even intended Mau imitation of Anstoth, Butt is 
@ work of some historical interext and Importance, ancl absy tf meme literary merit. “Mr. 
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Lorimer shows that therm is an exceptional wealth of materia) available for reconstructing 
the text, which hue hitherto reerived but slight attention. The premit atody trate 
éxhanstively of this muterin! by way of introduction tos new text which the author hes in 
hand. ‘Thoro ans, firet, some seventy-iive manuacripte (Diele in 1901 apoke of if ther were 
eight MSS. ‘), of which Mr, Lorimer ayypears to have collated twelre, while he has sampled 
itt one way or-another practically all the met, Belker used four MSS, of which ane (hia 
#, a Parts MS.) is the oldestand best extant. Secondly, there are long extracis in Stobaaua, 
preserving 6 text, da Mr. Lorimer shows, quite independent of oar MA trudition, Thirdly, 
thers is" a sort of version or adaptation ' of the tract cemdited to Apuleius (born +. 4.0. 123); 
hot thints notanfliciontiy literal to be of great mesistance, Fourthly, there is an Amnonian 
sui) & Syriac version's the latter, belonging to the sixth century, has not hitherta been 
tititiaed, but is “af very great vale.” Lastly, there am two pucdiaeval Latin verdana, one 
made perhaps in the thirteenth century for King Manfred ‘of Sicily, the othor by a certain 
Nichilane Sins at about the same time. Ag an appendix to the present volume Mr, 
Lorimer prints thes two Latin versions in full on opposite pages ina review! text hased ona 
collation of numerous manuscripts, 

Chart Mr. Lorimer hes-carried through a difficult pieoo of research with) exomplary 
tare andl thoroughness, -Evyn withint hiv reconstituted text the work Ima ite fruita, 
especially on the historiea! aide. Bur) the test ie the main oblective, anid withint vhict it is 
diftioult to Judge the degree of Mr. Lorimoer’s sucecss, But obviously he hua put tho toxt af 
the Je Sfmmfo on a completely tw footing, 

J. LS. 


Das Hellenische Thessalien, By Ferepeion Stans. Pp. xxiv + 245 ‘with a 
mip, 12 piletes and 2o fignrey in the text. Stuttgart: J. Engethorns Nachfolger, 


Thessaly i ome of the few cegions of Greece for the topography of which wo have little 
good wuthority in ancient Wterature. Pateanias never visited i and. the text.of the ninth 
book of Strabo. which deals with jt, is somewhat mutilated. Further, till comparatively 
tecuntly litth systematic attempt had been made to explore the country, while excayatinna 
have deny tuther apamodio mind are not yet adeqnadely puililished, especially thoes of 
Dr. Arvanitepoullas, Thus Dr. Sinehllu, already well known as ® atident of things 
Thesealian from jis journeys there and the papers he has published on various problems, 
haw pot ne heavily in bis debt by iesuing this excellent hook. In thie one volume, 
Which is well printed, and pasity handled ant read, though the style ie rethir concise, he 
hus combined practically all the information availahie about Theeanly, Strabo, Livy 
emi the other ancient puthorites are used and discussed with good judgment. The 
evidence of iseriptions and calm, of the extant remains, of excavations and of the author's 
‘own journnmyy is ysed to the (oll. Ad a compilution wlone this book deserves high praise, 
but it is noticeable for ita sobriety: (ey. in discussing too enthitsinstio reporta}, its sear 

| Woe have first ow brief introduction, Then the twe outlying districww on the porth- 
cast: Pueriisehia atid Magnesia, are treated. Next come the four divisions of Thessaly 
proper, Pelaspiotis, Hestiniotis, Theseuliotia anil Phthiotis. Lasthy come the outlying 
districts ja the avuth, Dolopia, Aclinin Phthiotiy ani the Spercheide valley. Naturally 
iany piints invite discussion. The author alhereé to his former view that Plurealie be 
the mythioal Phthia and would put Palaipharsalos at Derengti, while following Stoffel's 
view for the povition of the bitilefiolt of Pharsilia. He adopte the now popular view 
thet Detnotrios wos 6 rebuilt Popasal and wcicus the quite Al Goritea by Volo (hitherts 
held to be Demotrias) to Orminion. Méethone hoe pute at Lechonia and moved Neloia near 
te Volo. He cannot snggest «vite for the Magnesian Thoomukio, but, rightly we believe, 
ponent over Dr, Leafs proposal to amaleamate it with Thenmakol, On. the whole his 
identifications of the veriaue sites throughout Thessaly, oven if they do oot agree with 
thew sc far generily wccepted, all deserve serious consideration. For instance, lio pate 
Alrax ot Alipheke inetend of Gunites, which bo calle Argura. Tatar Magola he believes 
to he Orthe aml Elone hw plices at Korataali Monduia he places tentatively ft the 
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deizghhourhood of Diskata, which does not seem very eatisiactory. He is nob right in. 
Smotia. There sre other details which excite comment, hut thad ia anky notural owing: 
fo the very imoertain, character af Thesaslian topography, Further exploration ean 
tine help te solve the euuny mitetanding problems, Dy, Staehlin, however, mainly mas 
a reauit of personil research, hes producer « firetlass book which oo fnture student, of 
Thessaly can afford to neglect. There are eéveral akoteh Plane of ancient sites, « tefl 
Hap ani dome good photographs. and Inst, but by no means least, a got! Lndies 





As WwW. 
L'Albanie en 1921. By Justis Govant, with « Preface hy DEstomxenes px 
Voxstaxt: Pp. $74, with 32 platea ond a map. Paris; Pooees Universituires ile 


Nearly everyone who-travels in the Balkans returns aa this champion of one of the Ballean 
nitions, M,. thodart ib no exooption and hv taken Albania unsler fils patronge, ond 
this honk ie ont of the res Ite There za Preface by Baron D' Estoirnelles de Constant, 
Who-explaing his connestion with Albanis ani how AM. Godart came to go there. Then 
comes a brief chapter on the push history of the country am! atother with the recerd of 
the author's journey through it. To these succeed three chapters dealing with the modern 
tilstory of Albattia, ite present organisation and the attitade [aatally oyninal indifferenoe 
to everything but their own interesta) adopted towards it hy tho Great Powers. Then 
follow the inevitablo chapters dealing with Albunin’a neighbours, in which the virtues 
and suiftrings of Albanians are eymypithcticnily treated and the cruelty and vices of 
Torks, Serbs, Montotegrina, Greeks and Italiani are exposed for condemnation! The 
book olows with two * propaganda’ chapters on AlhaniaTrredinta snd the fature There 
ure sou Falher poor Mlutmtion and auseful map. This book has no information of ANY 
Yiilue dint antiquities or ancient history, anil the beut pert iv that describing the modern 
palitical history of Albania, ‘The rest, if not. propayanda pure anil simple, i too noch 
colewredt by prejudice to bea ante guide, Books such aa this we foar‘only encourage (he 
Balkan nations to forgive nothing anil to forget nothing, and wil! mot wasist them to live 
in prosperity thenrselyes and in penor with their neigh haotrs. 


Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related 
Objecta. By Cakunoe iavsow Wrowams. Pp. xii+- 281. with 38 plates, Now 
York: New York Historical Seciety, 124. 


Anyour who has never written ain irohnealogicnl catalogue tight well be forgiven for 
asserting that it ie tery easy work. which Imjuires no peertionlor skill oe knowlealee, Cn 
the contrary, work which mens enuy to the uninitiated ic often really quite difficult. 1p 
iW cosy, of course, to write @ brief description af « werics of objects wnd provide simple 
Uluvtrntions, but woh ie not a scientific Citalowe only w more Hustrated handdlist, am 
adds little to yur knowledge "The idin! calulogor should provide a good ilwetrs ted jane 
Het, ot detailed! aa neoekary for nidertanding the objects, anc leo he properly furnisliell 
with mtrxtuctions and appencines ta paint wet the importance of thir objects and their 
position in the hivtory of-art aot their relationship to similar entiquities.. The later 
Folumnes of the iritigh Museu Cataloznes of Coing approach this ideal, anil Mre. Ransom 
Willume has alan come very near it. We hate here o detailed and aoqurate catalogue of 


the Abbatt Collection of Egyptian jewellery, wll printed on good paper aid providid 
with poo plater, umong which one can vall special attention to the photomicrograph 
elucklating tochmicdl pointe, There ia 4 eued Introduntion giving # brief history of 
its gold and ite precious @times. ‘Then follows an excellent technical acomint ead inng 
Partioularly with granmlated work and the protilams it involves in attaching the granulo. 
Hone by soldering ar otherwise joining yok wark, Tlie auther has spent much time in 


A. WW. 
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research on these tevhuinal points, and all students of ancient jewlery will he grateful 
for her careful aod practical account. That thik can be of great service be ehown by her 
decision about the Menes necklace, which has been the aubjet af seme argument. She 
concludes on technica) grounds that it iss forgery to he dated somewhere between L390 
ant 1343. in» dikcuwion of moulde and their uses there are some useful comments on 
Rtentite mouliie, and we are inclined to agrer with the author that auch could! hardly howe 
heen cased for casting or otherwise making gold work ilirect. The olisses in which the 
Abbott Collection. ix strong are soarsba, rings, earrings and wmulete. and an interesting 
point & the rediscovery of part of « find af yood Hellenistic jewellury made im Ithaen in 
1313. In appendices there ate a full mussographical gecount of the Abbott Collection 
ands wefnl chronological list of famous pioces of Ezyptian jewellery with w bibliography. 
AW 





Catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Library ofthe Monastery of Vatopedi 
on Mount Athos. By Sermmosios Erernatraons (formeriy Archbishop of Leonte- 
polis} and Agcabtos, monk of Vatopedi. Deacon. Worvard Theologiral Studies, XT. 
Cambridge, Mass, Pare; Ed, Champion; London: Hi Milford. Wid. Pp. xvi— 
2i8. £35, 

When in 1708 Montiaucon published his Polaeographia Grae and laid tie foundations 

of the setenoe, he thonghit itwoll within his compass to add waa seventh book two deserip- 

tions of Mount Athos, one by Po Below in (553 am! miother quite recent; he wae ente 
that the monastic libraries would prove rich treasirehouees of ancient Cinek MSS. 

Sime $.-P. Lambros produced his great Catalogue we know that these hopes were almost 

yeouralless; Wut th is well that his work shold be somploted, In the preface to his 

second volume, politiahed hy our Combrider Pree twenty-five veare Ags, he wrote that 
the Fathers of the two chiof monaaterics, the Lavra and Vatopedl rove Mloug Hira cyents 
dul Tow foie yracwr tpormeww deabetar ... . dttoves otters: still he devlared himself 
ready to fll the gap in ¢sse ther shold think ff; Jet they kept the toek in their 
own honds, and in thia volume printed in France. ln) bearing also the prin’ dy 
Kura Sprig rs Meag AyyAds we have half the talfilment of the monks’ proniike Tho 
book ia edited for the Harvanl Faculty of Theology, and @o it ahmild be, aa ueurty all the 
contenta are theological. Among the 1624 books quumersted, fem than fifty oan he 
galled Ulassioal MSS.; moat of these are heated Gulodeyed Baldonn practically school 
selections: complete works ate Homer's /fiad (fifteenth century), aod Thucydides (aixteonth 
century); there are three or four plays of euch of the drmatiaty, hall « diocet apueches 
of Demosthenes und leocrates, some Acschines, Plato, Xemophon, an idvll of Theocritus, 
extracts from Pindar, No. 671 (fourteenth century). Sophocles, Agne, Blvetra, Cedipna 
iter, Furipities, ffeewhd, Ovestes, Dhoentvae, four Homeric bymne and four liymm of 

Callinachiie. hie moet Classical interest. Wf thors used to ho more they have cume tu 

the West like the famous Molomy. but T oanmot think of other MSS. from Vatopedi 

Moat of the Clidsical extracts were copied in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Even In thoolory the ohlor enturies bro poorly rupitenstytecd = New 18 anil LITS are 

Palimpests written over tmeial fragments of the eighth century: of the ninth century 

T notice Nos, 191, 376, 408, 497, 600, 1217 aod. of the tonth abant ten: of nearly 30 

dated MsS_two go hack to the tenth century—No. M0, (expels with pictures af the 

Evangelists, nod No. 161, Ephraim Syrus: there ate three dated af the eleventh, five of 

the twelfth, fourteen of the thirteenth, abour thirty each of ahe fourteenth, fifteenth and 

sixteenth wenturies, But sonut fifty belue to the seventeenth conturr, ninety to the 
vigliteonth ond seventy to. the nineternth, (ne, No. 810, the service in memory 

Fréwiaoo toh xeodarcre (in HO) ret Betoruiror, bears date [WM Tt ia wonderful 

te think that the copying of Girmek MSS. how fasted into on century. . 
The proportion of undated bouks le probably four to ane). i weld dake much thom 

To estabfieh it exactly, bot thie gives « production of wéll over w thomand hooks for the 

peat foor conto. o aofficimnt refutation of the contempinons ocousations against imuorant 

am! hity amnks doch at eve: Montfancen-qiotes from Bion, “rie anmm oon singulis 
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Ht menastetiia repering, qui legant. ont tantilhim literarum-sciant” "This ie the real interest 
at the hook, its wiltiesa to the continuity of Gieek muonnstio life, fully justifying the writers 
ff the: Preface in their impasdioned defence of the monks aa the preservers of Hellenism 
in the struggle agwinst the Turk. 

dn the library of an institution we cun aftin distinguish between the working hooks 
noquired by it for the needs of the place and others gives by benefactors and reflecting 
Hicir taste. It ie_jmerally the latter: that uwaken our interest. The most famous 
benefavtor to this liktary was the mmperor John: Cantacnzene, é Monn yGs etipers die ty 
row Bororetiow por wal peropopaeliig Thora: which name he wrote in gold in No, 320: 
he left turks in several others. So-No: 35 belonged to Andronione Palacologus and 
Kirene in 1807. Former ownem of MBS came from:all over the Greck workl, fram Cppris 
to Arta, from Crete to Tirnovo and Wallachia. Some have distinetly Slavonia nares, 
Bulgurs, Bosniaks and Russians, and a man called BoffarfoyAen jowks like the Turkish san 
of a Sleviene ioe. | 

The glory of the Library is in certain. illmminated MSS: tho twelfth-century Old 
Tesiament, No. 602 (formerly 315, see Kondakoy, .4thow, p. 284, ood hie Hie. de P Ari 
Hge\. the Pealters Nos. 7,761, 762, 85) (formerly @08-010, 55, Komlakor, Athos, 
pe S80; Millet, Jeonaye, ile fF r., p. 737, a, Athos) of the eleventh ani twalfth eonturies 
and tho fourteenth century Gospels, No. 037 (formerly 735, Kondakor and Millet, op. 
ei). “This bringy us to asenons defect: the hooks have benny tearrangedt in three divisions, 
Literary, Liturvival and Musical, each in aiphabketioal order, but tlongh thers are indexes 
of authors. scribes, owners, donors, jninistures, maodllanoous entriea, palinrpeesta, tinted 
MSS. umd composers of tunes; there is no coniparative table of the numbers weaigned in 
this eatdlogne and those formerly hore by the hookis, hor does the notice of any MS, 
give Tefrrences to the titeratune slewtins with it, Welcome too waonld have been an 
introdnetion giving a history of the Library aud pointing eat the more inportunt of its 
Insodes. | 


E. HH. MM. 





Phidias, By Haxs Samapmn: Pp 380, 225 Tuetetiow Frankfort: Frankfurter 
Verlign-Ametatt AWG, 104 


Jt is astonishine how in sate of warand hankruptey tho thle of German aod Austrian. 
works on classindl atchaeolugy Sows on. Dr. Schracder’s work of nearly 400 quarto pages. 
Mluxtrated hy good and well-chosen photographs, is adoiirably prodaced. mud printed :. 
aml full of cemfal arsument and new polni# of view, The author wae rotised ty thie 
funk by his experience in enlarging the volloction of caste at Frankiurt, wh it appeared 
He heging by insisting thet our knowledge of thou maaters imust. be bowed om originals, 
Hot copies, yet, lie almost all archacologets, fie treats originals ond eopiea too much 
ona level. Ih treating of Phidias he natumifly tollows the beaten truck, epeaking firet 
of the tertimony of ancient writes then af the evidenre aw to the grent statuce of Zeus 
and Athena, then of several majestic figures, euoh na the Demeter of Cherthel and tho 

But it # really Aleamenes and Pacciiuw who aro the mam subjecta ot the hooks and 
When hi treats of them Dt. Schrader cannot be accused if witit of criginality. “He wechs 
to vibrate the Levtimony of Pausaniaa that: Paconiis made the east pediment anc 
Alcamenes the west (Contuir) pedmest of the ereat temple of Olympia. This testimony 
has of late been almost uunnimoualy rejected! by archusalogista, ard in fact lie ojeqtion 
hula been rrgerdod almowt oz the pons axinvrim of archaeology. Dy, Schrader's mast 
conviniing thesis i¢that the three porner figures of the west pediment which are made 
of Penteli¢c marble are ‘not, wa De Troy maintained, restorations of the Homan age, bat 
Oritituls of some yenra inter than the rest. If this were thu case, it would moconnt for 
the statement of Patisntias inregand to Aloamenes. ‘The statemont in recand to Pasoniiva 
Ww raaily wooounted for; but Dr Schrader cheese to take it as literally correct, But 
hiv nyvost paratoxionl thoory is in regard to the Parthenon anil itv wcniptors, setting forth. 
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Views which are not likely to be accepted in London, thal Phidiaa waa only the general 
superintendent of the sculptare of the temple, bat that the eust pediment and the frieve 
are really due tu Alecmenes und the weet pediment te Paeonina This weulil account 
for the fact long ago recognised, that thete ia a deep éleft in atyloa between the ureat 
religious statues of Phidies, so far es we are able-to judge of them, anil tho decorative 
sculpture of dhe Parthenon, Ani it is extremely probable thet Aloamones at all events 
wae ong of the workers on the pediment: Bat the evidenor ix scarcely sufficient lo enable 
we to identify hia contributions, Our only trnstworthy knowimlge- of hin: is aed ‘on 
the Procie aod Dihys of the Athenian acropolis, anil the her of Hermes from Pergamon, 
to the lather of whieli Ur, Schroder. lke most Cernun Atelwechoyisty, dadigna too much 
Importance. [t is certainly on extreme paradox to say on duch evidence that Aleamenss 
maile the group of three female figures in the pediment, for their style ia obviously as 
dissimilar as possible from) the stifl archoic heal of the Hermes anil the poor drapery of 
the Proone. The sculpture of the Parthenon is clearly the work of an extremely oon. 
petent and progressive school; but we are hard); able on the evalence to discern init the 
handiwork of individusl [1 iy aleo a paradox to attribnte to Pacanios alice the east 
pediment of Olynipia and the west pediment of the Parthupon 

Whetber wo agree with Dr. Schracer’s theorioe or not, we gre bound to allow that 
he procends with very great dillgenoe and minnteness, His ihostrations ure what illus 
trationa uuglit to be, caleulated to throw light om purtiqulas points in the amgurncrt, aul 
40 arranged as to illuminate one another, They aro abio very mimerous: oadh atatie 
are over and over aguin, with emphasia lanl on fresh pointe: 

P. G. 


Catalogue of Greek and Roman Soulpture in the Museum of Fine Arta, 
Boston, By LD. Casnwr. 4°. Ppox+ 234; LM Nos. Harvard University 
Proms, 1025, 


This i a work which will bo very welcome to archasoloyists, ov the Boston Muwoum 
conlaine many works which hovered on the Enropean horiron and then vaninled. Boston 
came lal into the field aa u dollestor, but haa made ip for lowe time, thanks to the talent 
and energy. of Mr. K.P. Warren idl Mr. John Marshall, aupported by the gunesous 
contributions of wealthy New Englaniers. ‘The collection waa by mo means indiscriminate; 
most every piece is of interest; mang are of the fit importance. Perhape the moat 
fascinuting work iv the relinfa supposed te represent the fate of Adinia, shout whiel a 
liternture has already gathered. But other examples are remarkable: the colosan] head 
af Zeus of Phoidian type, several exquisite fermele-heads, young athletes, sepuilctoral felinfs, 


and portraita, Almoit every pide ie a good epooimen of tte clues: together they form 
i weries ideal for porsone of taste anil fjovers of the beautiful, “Aud ‘Mr. Caakey's ¢alologan 
is exoctlont, avonling tedious controversy, bat citimg all imp authorities, never 


hut alware showing gon) sense ‘The illustrations aro for « catalogue 


ndequite; but a portfolio of photograplia on u larger scale would be a welcome sapplemunt. 
P. G. 


Molfetta und Matera By Mixmotiay Mayen. Pp. 318, with 25 plates (one in 
colour), I plan and 74 figures in the text. Leipndg: Karl W. Hiereemann, 1824, 


Derm tho last fifteen years our knowlidge of the prilistorio civilisations of South Italy 
has bees enormously enlarged; topographinal surveys, freah excavations and euvcesehil 
reatorationa of the magazined eherda have provided a far morn representative series of 
documenta than wae available to Prof. Peet. No one ie better qualifiod to give # general 
atcount if the new discoveries than Dr Mayer, who was the fret to draw attention to 
the painted pottery of Matera and Molirtts. In the work before us the important seetions 
of his formor book, Le aaticn’ pretaforichs di A olfulta, have been translited. the exoullent 
Phites reprodgced anid all the freal material gntherod im Apulia and the adjoining regions 
down to 1022 |the siew finds from Capri are mentioned only in an acdendiem) described 
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with good illustmtions The heck d not. only a-conveniont guite to the South Ttaliag 
rimaing of the weulithie and brome ages, but ulko » valuable contribution to their inter. 
pretation. The author line not indeed heen able to adeduce OOnVInEME sttutigraphioul 
evidenos in support of hie already familine division of the Molfetin hut settlement ime 
two perbords. Still bow it ho able to wader cetimite provenance to the supposedly bmporteil 
Painted wares, Although he has oolleeted a vast namber of analogies from the opposite 
side of the Adrintic, the fimitations of theas are betrayed by the fact that they ure drawn 
net only from the neolithic wares of Thessaly of both portads, but also from Cretan and 
thine af Inte we LM 1. Not a atngly ahend bs tescribed of which it cam be sald thal it 
wae made at apy known centre of Aegean cultire: the discursive study of motives to 
which wr sre treated can.at lest-give us af indication us to the wdireetion in whish we 
ehould Jook. And of course our author recornises the existence of u local sshial of vase: 
painting. but perhaps without giving i ite full done ‘The study of the relations between 
the Ttalian and the Siciian neolithic pottery lends bo mare positive if mther revolutionmry 
conciujionmd, Dr. Meyer now considers that the neolithic culture exams to South lialy, 
fob from Afric vil Sicily, tut from acrox the Adriatic, reaching Apulia first and the 
wand only Jator, ‘Stentinello is thin posteriog te the older hut settlement at Molfetta. 
The atchacoinginal arguments in support of this rather disconcerting thesis are very: 
eonrincing. | 

In conclusion it is necessary to warn the realer that Dr, Mayer's terminology is’ 
distinetiy onginal. °Helladisch* hore does noi mean Helladie, ard “the hoor-gloas 
notive ao peptilar in Thiealy (aie) wml Contral Greece ? in, in fect, the Minoay-Hellacdio 
double-are pattern! The sculptured alate closing m grave: at Castelinccio is wrongly 
ngigned to Sicukin I. Moreover our pleasure in nealing thie sthmirehle work wonld 
have been enhunoed if the acerbities of polemic tid heen oliraimm tise, 


ee 
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Architecture: Tty Aurao Maxey Ruonks Pp, xix +180. London: toorge G. 
Harp and Co., 125. Se. 


Nerumo ie more diffical) to write than history which is-concerned with the principles 
ofa subject, and Mr. Brooks hes set himself this taxk in hie ‘Debt to Greece and Rome" 
ronttibution dealing with architecture On the whole lie hue dime his work well, and 
if a few shirtoominus are mentioned, it is only beciuse one wieli(l wes detuiled information, 
if livtredieed, treated with we auth enre ae eemeraisation, Sir Recinild Blomfield! Er ha 
Mm hie intreduction that * Mr. Broke ju made oo attempt to give @ detained nocount 
Greek and Romen architeeture,” and though thie is true in the senor tht each a thing 
woul! be jinpeseible fam compre of 171) pages; «lot of detuil laa been introduces! in the 
referonces to particular buildings, ‘There are, of come, matters of fact und matters of 
opinion: mnt) it js enty the former one wold stress ina critietunry. 

The colina af the Tenmple of Nike Apter oortainiy have tapering, ¢.-. timinition, 
thoagh thew huve mo setwala, and thie ie probably what. the author meant (ma 87). In 
Healing with Hellenistic Poryamnm, It is an Atathromian to refer to the Temple of Trajan 
We 100), Itie miitoatting to state that the Pennsylvania Terniinal *teermblee the Kathe 
of Caracalla’ (pp. 110), Whoreh the Waiting hall of the wtution ie buawd on the leplidlariin 
Of the bathe The methods auitioned tor tliminating or minimising the thrusts of Van ita g 
(i. 12) have rarely been adopted in ancient or modern practice, end. thir we of iron champ 
for this porpoe |e errely: alana unknown anil nog undesirable, In the ieseription af 
the Basilica of Comalantinn Uber be ys rafictence to the Piercing of thw cross walle dividing 
the aisle compartments, and thik one ol the ernttral facts in the plin.of this great lintildiny 
be lint to the peuder ip. 138), On pP. 415] no reference js pune to the demine| structures: 
Of the Minerva Medion sail the dupiter Temple at Spalato, which are nob eiteular and 
whieh show thie distinct beginnines of ihe peudeniive, EH these are not the tlireet fiorlewners 
Mf the domme of Sim, Sophia, thoy ive certainly links in the chain. between the Pontiieon 
inl SS, Seretie aml Bacchns itis aurely ineredilile to aay thet Alberti “atid not know 
mporial Roman architecture * (p- (58) when we have certain evidence that the San Galli, 
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ond others who were very lithe later, knew it perfectly well, The building work of " the 
nabest Roman of them all" spoaks for iteelf and indeed gots recogtiition on the text page 

ae “adapted” from Roman dign—o contmuliction which the author should correct. Lt 
ts a ®uenionplace to wert (j. 15) that the order raing thrnh several stories wae invented 
by Palladiy, bot the principle waa recogni by Michelangelo in his Floretitine work at 
an cartier date, and perfected by him nt St. Peter's at least no later. ‘The Royal Exchange 
Bnet by Wrenn lust lig: Sir Williuen Tite (po 164). 

Torning to matter of greater nienty, 1 te at lenet doubtful If the Grieks had the very 
consehons feelings of balance in Hho disposition of the Acropolis Imildings ascrited to them 
by Mr, Brogks (p. 67). The analogios hetween different types of building and of dranghte 
huaraltip wre nol quite hoppy, Maas und texture im architecture must be renlised as some- 
thing tiote complex than drawing (pp. 6-70), * Name” aud * fame * im the peferetice to 
the Linroln Memorial iz alao uot happy, aml the generolisation following ia a little caky 
(p. 7%), The reference to the Thermae—tl finest planning achievement of the Romans 
—is tiagre ii comparison with the epace afforded to the Pantheon, Neither Kingsley 
Porter (not at hit bes?) nor the comment on him are convinoing (pp. 165-1), LF Rome 
hid any * phantom glory.’ how could it have inspite! Piranesi) and Jeffersan f 

But with all thea minor drmwhecks, Mr. Brooks’ eesny isa vory sound piewe of work, 
though there is more then one ¢xample of repetition im it, which » study of 170) pages 
aliontd be pertiqglarly careful to jvoid, The point abait the Pantheon beling epuivalent 
in hoteht to 4 aphero al atimilar diameter is a wood one Op. 121) aol fone be pate with 
Fergcuason'a derogatory remark about ite Jowness of propartion: 4s if ony euch hdverse 
theary could contend againal the superb result |) The argument for the small oolunme 
it the inner orders of the Parthenon |p. 90) bs ingenietis antl rrasanalily einyvincing a8 & 
Willitarian explanation. 

Mr. Brooks will prohably thank wa more 1 we make some approciative reference to 
the main argomonts and not metely the emall pointe to hiv book; aml ome hestens to 
wi that the genernl trowtment ix really very good, Particularly good is the section 
devoted to Romaneyjue and Mediaeval Gothic, For thie he certainly deserves all praise, 
If the section devoted to Kenukaanes aad modern work ia not quite equal to this, the 
subject is ey vast thee 15 pages are quite inadequate to give any coherent avcomnt af HH. 
The hilliogra phy la fairly complete, but Geoffrey Scott's Areistiecture of Humana ie ia 
notuble omission, “The absence of reterences. lo pages.in the notes at the eod ia a_great 
itraw buvoke. 

| D. 'T, EF. 


‘The Geography of the Ancient World, being.» geteot liat of Wall Mapa usefal 
= (lassioal teaching tn wchools. Advisory Leaflet No, #, ieoed by the Councils. of 

the Socetios for the Promothm of Hellenio and  Rormuti Seven. Pou 3; 
Oxford University Pree. London: Humphrey Milford. 1025. di, 


Wo vwoold call the atvention of members of the Society to thie loatlet, which represents 
tie most tecent mterpriee of thn Conncil of the hwo Societies. It purpose ts aufficimtly 
fuclionted) by dte tithe; the compilation her been made on prectical lines und the everyday 
nema of the -clusrmoanm have bor ateatily kept im virw, Were asked to remind readers 
thet, while the Soointie: are Teeponsible for the pobtication of thie tittle guide, they fo not 
ant ae awesita for Che mapa perermietiches|, which mation be obbtalssned from the publishers, 


Notre: in the review of The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, by 
Hrurx MeCries, Now Vork, 1424, the Price of the work wae inailvertent{y given ae 
te, dd, (GS, xtive S00), We are waked by the Motropalitan Museum of Art bo aay 
that fe éhonalill be TA ormia. 
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1. SIGNET-RING FROM THISBE, FROM THE ORIGINAL (+). 


2. THE AING OF NESTOR FROM THE ORIGINAL (- ) 
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RESTORATION OF THE DESIGN ON THE “RING OF NESTOR” IN TIrYLE OF THE MINIATURE FRESCOES OF KNOSSOS. 
| 





PERSEUS AND THE ACHAEANS IN THE HITTITE TABLETS 
De. Fornee’s discovery of the Achaeans in the Hittite euneiform tablets 


of Boghay Keni is now well knuwn. to 
of them with the Hittite Akhk-hivawns 


tlassical scholars? His identification 
is beyond question, and I am inclined 


to think that Dr. Cowley has mady a happy suggestion in further identifying 
them with the Hivites (Ha-Khnew?) of the Old Testanumt. On the other hand, 
the identification, of the Akhbkhiyan chinftain Atturastivas (also written 
Attarsiyas) with the Homeric Atrons is phonetically impossible: nor would 
the date of Attarsivas agree with thut usnully assigned by tradition to Atrens, 

Ahout 1250 p.c. Attarsivas the buirwignas ar eoipavos of the Akhikhiyawa 
came from the western side of Asia Minor with a fleet of 100 ships to the 
Pamphylian coast (hardly the Karan, as Porter proposes). He had previously 


driven a tributary of the Hittite king, by 
of Asia Minor: 


dominions in the sonth-Wwestern part 


name Madduwattas, from hia 
Dudkhalivas ITT, how- 


ever, the Hittite monareli, had restored the latter, but an the death of Dad- 
khalivas, and in the first year of the reign of his successor, Arnuwunday, 
Attarsiyas made unother attack. this time by sea, ani again compelled Maddu- 


wuttas te solicit help from his suzerain:? 


The invaders Were repulsed: Maddu- 


wattas was re-instated in Arzawa, thot is, western Cilicia. and A itardyas turned 


his fleet: againat Alasiya, which he devasts 
Old Testament, js commonty supposed to bu Cyprnsy, 


. <Alasiya, the Eliahah of the 
but I have brought 


forward arguments in fuvour of it really being the apposite cuast of Cilicin— 


the Eleian plain, in faet, of the Greeks, 


Now Eusebius (Chiron, i, p. 62, edit, Schownd) has preserved a passage 


from Kephalion in which the latter states that 640) years after Bemiramia or 
Ninvas (dra Nivev of the MSS. is an interpolution) Bélimos reigned over the 
* Assyrians " and * Perseus the son of Danad arrived in his country with 100 
ships, Now Perseus was flying from Dionysus, son of Semolé: . , . In the 
next generation, whn Parnyns was king (of Assvria), the expedition of the 


Argonauts aniled to the Phasis," 
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‘The nome Maitduwatiae je parila! to 
tle Lydian Sadvattoa: Alyuttes: Binow os 
wel wh apes expressed by the sumo cumnenforns 
charucter, we odull meu Wiauliliwatias 
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A «tutus of Perseus was said to have stood at the entrance to the city 
of Tkanion, the nanw of which was Amandra before the Greek hero had wrested 
it from the Lykaonians, and he was aw anid to have been the founder, or 
re-founder, of Tarsus (written Tersoa on (oins); see Nonnua, Lronys., 18, 204. 

Danaé claime relationship to the Danan of Homer, who formed one of 
the northern nations who attacked Egypt by sea in the time of Ramses I 
(1200 n.c.j; In the earlier Invasion from the north, which tool: place im the 
reign of Meneptah IT the place of the Danaoj was taken by the Agiwaell. 
“The isles of the Danaans’ are already mentioned in a hymn of the time 
of Thothmes IT. ft is possible that they are the Danuna of the Tel ¢l-Amarna 
tablets, In any case, in the thirteenth century #-¢. the Egyptian monuments 
show that they were settled m Asia Minor. 

- Dienysos, again, pointe to ‘Asia Minor. The vine, like ite name, came to 
Greece from thence, aml the vine and wine, together with the Wine-god, play 
a conspicuous part in the Hittite bexts, The planting of the vine by the 
Hittite king was a religious act, and while among his own subjects he repre- 
sented the Sun-ged he could well have been symbolised as the Wine-god by 
the foreigner. The wine-goddes: as. well as the Wine-god is mientioned in 
the ritual tablets of Boghaz Keui, and it is noticeable that the suffix of the non- 
Greek name Semel is Asianic and more especially Lydian. Bélimos is identified 
later on by Eusebius with the Béloclos of Ktesias, but « speculative phitologist 
might prefer to-see in it'an echo of the name of the Hittite king Sublilalimmas. 
Herodotus traces the Merakleid kings of Lydia to Belns, 

Tarsus toak the place of Arzawa, the capital of western Cilicia after 
1200 n.c. Tt soca nob seem to have existed at an earlier date, At all events 
there 14 ne mention of it in the Hittite texte which have [requent references 
to Arzawa. 

The 100 ships of Attarsiyas are-curionsly like the 100 ships of the Asisnie 
Persons, and | am inclined to think the two names-are the same. One of 
the dentals in the Astanic languages was an initial which the Greeks tepre- 
sented aometimes by a, sometimes by +. The similar dialectal interchange of 
7 and + (from original qu) in Greek itself was, ] believe, dne to Astanic influence, 
and in wrdAie and rré\euos, which were said to bo Cypriote, we have the 
combination of the two letters. Neither of these words, jt may be added, 
seems to adimt of a scientifically satisfactory Indo-Kuropean derivation. 
That in the Asianio Perseus we have the same intermediate initial resulta 
from the fact that he was made the founder of Tarews or Tersoa, The cunei- 
form At! in Attarsiyas would be « Hittite attempt to represent the same sound 
in syllahte chatacters. 

If the story of Perseus and Bélimos preserves a tradition of @ historical 
event we may ask whether the story of the assistance sent to Pnam by the 
* Assyrian" king Teutamos has not also a historical foundation. Many years: 
ago (Crladatone suggested that the Ksjrecoe of Od, xi. 519 were the Hittites, 
whose leader wae Eurypyles,* son of the Mysian Telephua and the sister of 

74, che nama of Urpelle, king of Tuk- © pileaer Iv, a 
hana, weer Tyo, iti the tin of Tiglhiath- 
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Priam, In Telephus German scholars have sean the Hittite Telibinus, Dr, 
Forrer has now found the name of Troy, written Turdisa, in the Hittite texts, 

Tentames, out of which Ktesias formed hia usual doublet (or triplet) 
Teutamos (Tantanes), Teutaeos, ia a good Hittite name. Tutamu was king 
of the Khattina in N.-W. Syria in 740 Bc, and the name is related to that of 
Teuwatti which is found in the Tel el-Amarno tablets. This appears as 
Teast: in Greek inseriptions, Tuates in. the Vannic and Moschian texts, It 
literally siwnifies * tho charioteer,” from tua, finea * a chariot.’ 


By way of appendix J will add a few words on the two bodies of mercunary 
troop who constituted the body-guard of the Hittite kings. These were the 
Lulakhi and Khabiniyas. The Khabiriyas, also called Sagas or‘ Exeentioners,’ 
were stationed at Boghaz Keui, where 600 of them: guarded one side of the 
royal quarters and another 600 the other side. Name and mstitution were 
dlike derived from Babylonia. We first hear of the Khabiri or ‘Comrades’ 
in the time of Rim-Sin, the contemporary of Khammurabi, and they appear ta 
have been recruited from Elam, whore the name lingered for several centuries: 
Some years ago ] suggested that we should see in them the prototype of the 
Greek Kabeiri, and the suggestion haa been sapported by the diseovery of an 
early deified Hittite king, Khasamilis, who oceupies @ conspicuous place in 
the royal and qilitary titual. Khasamilis is suspicionaly like Kaapetios. In 
the Imbros inscription the first of the’ great gods’ is invoked as Kazyerde 
deat, In one of the texts Khasamilis ie associated with Kanes, the early 
Babylonian settlement in Cappadocia; and it is therefore possible that it was 
le who introduced the Khabiri into Asia Minor. 

In the Lulakhi I believe we have the Ad\eyes of Greek tradition, Like 
the Khabiri, they had their special deities, and hy the lists of gods attached to 
treaties ‘the Lulakhi gods’ and “ Khabiri gods" are coupled together, ven 
at Assur, the old capital of Assyria, a god Khabirn was worshipped; he would 
have represented the Khahin mercenaries as. a whole, 

The institution continued to exist in Asia Minor down to. the Roman 
period. We read in Hesyehing: ‘TpaAders: oftas exaXourto uta Podopat 
Alpiixes Taig Sarthetow, of tay dowwcas yoeas TANpOvTER. The fall form 
af the word seems toa have been derpadAcis, since Hesychius also gives - 
dotpaAlav- tov Mpdwa" Avéol. 
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Tue three marhle statue bases found in Febrowry 1922, incorporated as 
integral parts of the wall of Athens, are unique records af Attic art. While 
their supreme inrportance was recognised from the moment of their discovery, 
their exact doutribution to our knowledge of Attic art ie a matter wpon which 
4 variety of opmions has been expresseil. 

M. Philadelpheus, who as Ephor of antiquities of Attica was responsible 
for their custody at the time of discovery, was the first to publish them.’ THe 
deserihes wach liriefly? ‘No. L he dates to the end of the sixth century Be. 
No. EL. he leaves undated, and No. ILL, he ausigns either to the Peisistratid 
period or to the period of the Republic before 480. He makes no attempt to 
deal with the works in detail or to analyse their artistic significance. 

M, Oikonomos has published 4a bref account of IL. 6, in which he suggests 
an interpretation of the so-called“ hockey‘ game. He disregards the problems 
of style and date. 

Dr. della Seta of the Italian School at Athens ia the only authority at 
present * to discuss the artistic value and significonre of Bases |. and D1. and 
to attempt to place them clironologedlly in the Attic series, His exhaustive 
and attractive articles deserve the closest attention. 

Other publications . gre incidental and descriptive and will not be 
considered in this article, the purpose of which is primarily to exumine the 
style of the two sculptured Bases L and 11. and the meaning, purpose and date 
of all three, 

At the outset the circumstances of discovery deserve to be reconsidered. 
Base 1. was found by accident during the clearing of a courtyard which abutted 
on to a fragment. of the wall of Athens between the Piraie pote and the Kera- 
meikos meat the "Thesermm.” The removal of earth revealed ita central 
sculptured face (1 }) as an integral part of the outer surface of 4 section of the 
city wall, the adjoining parts of which were composed of well-cut, rectangular 
blocks of local conglomerate (Wig. 1), The base, being extracted from the. 
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wall, was found to have rehefs cut on three ont of four sidés, I, a and I, ¢ 
still retaming a background of bright vermilion paint; I. 4, on the other 
hand, presumably owing to its exposed position, showed no paint, 

This chance discovery was at once followed by carefol exeavation and a 
stretch of some 80 feet of wall of the same type was revealed.’ In this stretch 
“Bases IL, and LO. were found also gn aifw. U1. had no trace of colour; but TT. 
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atill retained on its one central decorated face elements of the painting which 
had originally adorned it. 

The first problem whieh arises, then, is how these three bases, all of 
approxnnately the same dimensions, came to be part of the city wall. The 
solution that at once presented itself was that this was part of the Themis- 
toclean wall.of Athens which had been hastily built up in the way deseribed 
by Thucydides. An examination of the wall, however, leads to a different 
conclusion, The regular blocks of which it 1s composed, which all approximate 





* Tho exact position of this strein ofwill ora atatus base, unineeribed anil wo- 
ia given by Phiindelpheos. Tho wall has decormted, which has not hitherto received 
since been dimmnith anil ite blocks are tmotioe, 
lying scattered, Amongst them is w large 
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in general dimensions to the marble bases, do not correspond to the material 
of which the extant parts of the known Tliemistoclean wall are oomposed.* 
Conglomerate stone is rarely used inthe fifth century, hut is the chief material 
for the walls of Athens in the Macedonian period, Dgubt as to the Themis- 
toclean nature of the wall in which the bases had been found has already been 

| by M. Oikonomos.® It seem wiser to conclude with him that the 
bases had formed part of the origmal wall of ‘Themistocles, but had been used 
afresh in @ later reconstruction. Such reconstruction may well have taken 
plice either in the period 337-322 n.c. or later -m 307, when the city walls 
were wholly rebuilt. The stretch of wall between Philopappos hill and the 
Pnyz, generally. assigned to the Macedonian perind, is composed of blocks of 
conglomerate identical in type with those among which the bases were found. 

A second problem is to explain the three wholly different states of preser- 
vation in which the tases are found. Base I, is almost in what numiamatiasts 
would call" mint-eondition.’ Beyond the loss of colouring on aide 6 and slight. 
damage at the corners the base is perfect, with its sculptures freah and clearly 
cut. Base [1 ig ina very different state of preeeryation. Sides @ and ¢ sre 
lightly rubbed and side 6 more heavily, so that there is neither coloor nor 
sharpness of. outline left. Clesr traces remain, however, of three spears, the 
charioteer’s goact and the teins having been pated on side o, and of the goad, 
reins and spear of the apobates similarly painted om side a. On side b the inner 
player of the two.on the lett held an object, presumably a stick, similar to those 
held De the rest, which must have been rendered in paint, though no such 

Base TIE. has one aide only decorated (Fig. 2). [tb beara ako two in- 
scriptions, iticised, ‘The design was originally rendered in point and repre- 
sunted « figure seated on a throne—probably a Zeue—holiling « long seaptre. 
Thic design, together with the two inscriptions, hus been scrupulously erased 
With .« pointed mstrument bya eeries of blows from a hammer. fo carefully 
hae this defacement heen carried out that the outhne of the painted figure is 
clearly indicated, and sufficient traces of pamh remain. to make it. possible to 
derive a réasonably accurate idea of the origmal. 

From these three different states of preservation listorical data can 
only be established in the ease of Base IT Della Seta suggests" that 
the Iresliness of Buse I_ indicates that it was incorporated im the wall only 
short time before that wall was built in 479-8, and lie concludes that it was 
therefore cut between 500-and 480, [nthe same way he infers from the inferior 
state of preservation of Buss 11, that it was exposed to the elements for « longer 
period before being buried in the Themistoclean wall. 

Both inferences are. untenable, They are hased alike pon two 
shppositions ; firstly, that both bases were found in the Themistoclean wall- 
secondly, than both bases were exposed to the elements under the same con- 
ditions. ‘Tlie first anpposition has been shown to be unlikely, the second js 


* See Nourk, Mfaserm AsAcw, p. 154, Fig: * Op, et, p. 60.0.1 
14, and contract with Fig. 22, whieli shows-a * Op. ety p. 226 (Fuse, a). 
wall of the fourth century. 
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entirely unwarranted. Until we can be certain that both bases were exposed 
inthe open arr and until we have some idea of their history between tha occasion 


when they were first used in the building of the Themistoclenn wall and (hat 


when they wore need anew for the Macedonian wall, no inferences from the atate 
of preservation are «ither possible or permissible. Both might have been 
under cover in their origmal position, while during the period of the decay of 
the Themistocean wallone might have remuined ¢xposed and the other covered 
by earth. In fact. the weathering of Base LI. is peouliar. [t consists of a light 
rubbing of the surface of each senlptared face so as to dim the sharp outlines ; 
it is more evident in the central face I1-b, On the asgamption thot this base 
stood on a pedestal of eteps, in the manner of the Lysierates: monument and 
other monuments of the Street of Tripods, it may well have been so rubbed by 
oy need as a seat-hack by Atheman idlera or cetatpodoijsevar. Similar 
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weathering, probahly caused.in this way, iz tq be ecen on the marble plinth at 
the outer entrance of thi Dipylon gate. Base 1. may owe ite better surface 
preservation to a position where it could not be used as a public seat. 

It is obvious. then, that any inferences drawn from the state of preservation 
of the two bases are at best hazardous and-should be avoided. 

The defaced curface of Base IIT. on tha other hand, ia due to deliberate 
action. Such action is most probably that of the Alomaceonmdas, who must 
have destreyed many Peisistratid monuments, In the same way two centuries 
later the $60 portraits of Demetrina of Phalorum were, on his fall, destroyed : 
‘other parallels in antiquity are not lacking, as in the case of the Phocian dedi- 
cations ae ae orat Rome in the monuments and inseriptions of Geta, In 

i egadles “2 on the Acropolis we may see perhaps an Alemaconid 
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monument defaced im some period of unpopularity, Philadelpheus’ suggestion 
of the defacement of Base UT. by the Persians in d80 is extremely improbable, 
Wholesale ruin, not detailed and particular destruction, was their aim, and 
there stems no reason why they should so strongly dislike the names of the 
artist Endoies and his subject, 

We are faced, therefore, with the conclusion that, Bases I. and TT. eennot 
be aceurately dated either froni their cireumstances af finding or from. their 
state of preservation, In the cuse of Base TL, on the other hand, the state 
of preservation is the only sure indication of date. The name of Endoins itself 
ig & less definite criterion, since his date, as hitherto established, haa not been 
fixed more narrowly than to » period between 352 and Si). 

It ts clear then that any attempt to date the reliefs on Bases T. and T. must 
be |hased on their style rather than on their condition or the cironmatances of 
their discovery. Before considermg tho prohlome of style, those of subject 
must be dealt with, In Base D-sides « aml ¢ present problems of interpre- 
tation that are entirely new, Side b, the central relief, exhibits, on the other 
hand, a scene that ie of frequent oceurrence in Greek art—wrestlers of the 
palaestra; the additional figures, however, are difficult to explain, In Base Tl, 
only the central relief b presents wholly new problem. 

In Base 1. @ we see siz athletes all in active motion, though the speed and 
intensity af activity varies considerably, The explanation of M, Philadelphens, 
that ‘six epheboi, upright but in varied poses, are playimg one of the ball 
games so dear to the ancient (ireeks," is clearly inadequate. The first player 
on the left, he thinks; iz about_to throw the ball up in the air and ‘all the 
rest. hold their hands in different attitudes to cateh it. The relief cannot 
substantiate such an interpretation. 

Dr, Della Seta's interpretation of 1t as a ball game played by six men in feo 
parties ig dorrect, tis obvious that in the exact centre of the relief between the 
twe groups is an imaginary “half-way” line. But more can be said. The 
players on ewch side are arranged in order of activity, ‘Two ‘forwards’ face 
each other, that of the left team ready to advance, that of the right to retire, 
aa is indicated by his backward-tmmed head. Behind each are two more-active 
figures; the player on the left advances-ata run, while keeping his eve on 
the ball which isin the hand of the backmost player: the fellow-plaver on the 
right withdraws with some speed but keeps his hands extended to cateli the 
ball if it is thrown hack. The backmost player on the left is preparing * to 
launch the ball to the oppasing team, while bis fellow on the right waits the 
course of events poised and ready and beckoning (with a gesture familiar in 
modern Greepe) to his forward player to fall back. Dvlla Seta’s interpretation 
of the action of the players is thronghout informing and correct, but he fails 
to gmap the full purpose of the game or to suggest a name for it. 

The solution seems to be found in the compilation of Julme Pollux? To 
the description here given of a game called émiexvpes we finda clue. Aceord- 





ee eee 
4 Della Sete suggests that bus hes hia probable, but he may equally: well be looking 

eye.on the boundary behind him tw make at the ball iteeilf. 

aur that he does mol overstep it. ‘This is 1 Cnoneetrcon, i. 108, 
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ing to Pollux éxicxvpos was a * ball-contest" (efaipopayia) mther than 
a*game’ (aedsa) for individual players or couples. Tt was played by young 
men rather than by children. The players were divided into * two teams of 
eijual numbers facing each other or separated by a central chalk-line’ This 
chalk-line or *lalf-way’ line was cdlled the vxvpos, meaning ‘chalk.’ The 
ball was placed on the central line, before the * lick off.’ There were two other 
lines drawn behind the central line.. The game presumably started hy the ball 
being seized by ane side or the other and thrown in the direction of the opposing 
‘backline,’ The team that held the ball had to avoid being pushed over this 
* back-line.’ 

The description is brief and condensed and many eseential details are 
omitted: We are not told how the game starts, nor whether the players of one 
feam are allowed to pasa the ball from one to another, or what precisely con- 
stitute a win, Probably the team that hold the ball had to get rid of it as eoon 
as posible by throwing it in the direction of the opposing goal and following 
up with a charge which would hustle the opposing team over ther own " back- 
line” before they liad time to get rid of the ball themselves, In any case the 
main point: of the game seems to have been to avoid keeping the ball, since the 
team that held it was at a dmadvantage: in this respect the game differs 
fundamentally from oat own games of foot hall. 

‘The description given. by Pollux is short and condensed chietly because his 

work was a dictionary packed with condensed information and not an explana- 
tory treatise. At tho eatne time it seeme doubtiul if he really understood the 
game he was describing. 
‘This game of Griceupos or the ‘chalk-tine game’ seems to explain our 
relief. Here we have two teams of equal size divided by a central line, The 
team onthe right has just thrown the hall, which has been caught by the full- 
back of the opposing team and is being thrown back before the attacking team 
has time to charge. The team in possession of the hall is, in its tur, preparing 
to follow up the throw of its own back bya charge which may succeed in hustling 
the opposing team over their ‘back-line.” The fall-back who holds the ball 
is just about to launch it inthe direction of the other team; his * outside ° or 
‘throe-quarter’ is preparing to follow up at full speed, while the “forward” is 
advancing judiciously so as to fall back as a defence m case the opposing team 
counters the move by throwing the hall back ogain quickly, Ttis evident that 
the teany which catches the hall is in « position of advantage over the team which 
has to mek wt wp from the ground, since in the former case the ball can be thrown 
back as soon ag received. ‘The main function of the ' full-back,’ then, is to be 
able to catch and to throw, 

No element of the game, as described by Pollux, contradicts what we 
have in the relief, but we learn from it much that is not explictt im Pollux. 
"Esttexvpo: waa also called ¢rivowoe and edinSexn accordmg to Pollux, 
the former implying that it was a team game, the latter that ib was a 
game for young men rather than children, It may be objected that Pollux, 
writing at Athens in the time of Commodus, was hardly in a position to know 
anything of the games played there in the days of Peisistratus. Dut gumes 
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dié¢ hard and the urchins of modern Rome still play the ‘mora’ that was in 
vogue undér the Empire. Pollux was able to draw from the records and 
traditions of an older Athens, and in his dey archsising was the fashion. In 
the exicxupos, then, we have a reasonable and sufficient interpretation of the 
game. represented. 

In cide 4 the two -wreatlors in the centre are in an entirely conventional 
attitude, which is often portrayed in Greek art, though seldom with such vigour 
and directness as here, The apparently heavier wreetler on the left ia really 
in thy weaker postion, His opponent, concentrating all his force on seizing 
bis left arm, ia about to swing round to the front and, by getting underneath 
him, will throw him by leverage, using the throw kugwn inthe north of England 
as the ‘flying mare,’ The wrestler on the left is attompting what is the only 











Fig, 3—Mentarvat Batl-oaMe. 


posible and what: in fect is the conventional counter—namely, to atop this 
evngng movant by lacing hi sgh hand on his opponent's shout 

The two figures on the left and tight present greater dif ns Of inter 
pretation, "The athlete on the left bina by D. Philadelphens and Della 
Seta aa a jumper sbout to jump. Della Seta sugyeits as a more probable 
alternative 4 runner ready to sturt at a signal, ‘The figure on the night ts 
sees by Philndelpbeus and Della Seta slike as a javelin-thrower preparing 

Della Sera, in fact, sees here-four out of the five games of the pentathlon— 
the disrus-thrower being omitted for reasons of aymmetry. 

‘These interpretations of the two figures seem probably and just, But it 
must be admitted that they anes aney, ofthescane, Sides a and ¢ slike 
show a scene with the interest conrentrated on the centre and with 4 decrense 
‘of interest in the wings, Ht is tenpting to bee in the two side figures of ieliet 
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h two athletes acting as umpires, the man on the left keeping the ring, while he 
on the. right prepares to measure tle fall of the wrestlers, Bot ij must be 
admitted that the bulk of comparisons is against this interpretation. Javelin- 
throwers and jumpers are frequently represented m precisely these attitudes. 

A close parallel to the jumper is to be found in a mull bronze figure in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York.” | 

Side ¢ of this base, though a complete iuvelty in sculpture, involves no 
difficulties, ‘The composition shows that the group is « pendant, to side a, and 
that side b conforms, ob least in balance, to both, The greatest interest of the 
sowne. is concentrated in the exact centre, To each side the interest radiates 
qrubwarda and from the intensity at the centre it fades to mere casual interest 
on the wings. Whether a set combat of cat and dog is indicated is uncertam, 
The dog—a Laconian courser and not, as Mhiladelpheus says, @ “sheep-dog " “# 
—is in the attitude not of angry aggression, aa Della Seta interprets it, but of 
excited play which dogs often adopt. ‘The eat, on the other Land, is frivhtened 
and enraged. The tmfamiliarity of the animal m Greece has prevented the 
artist with acquainting himself with all its habits, Its tailis, in consequence, 
depreased rather than ereet, The absence of what might he any sort of crisis: 
in the combat is indicated by the slackmess of the leashes. 

That the contest is a formal one and not a chance meeting of cat and dog 
is, 1 think, evident, The other two soulptured faces rapresent active games 
of the epheboi; this scene shows them engaged in a pursoit which involves 
less physical axurtion. 

Pase IT. involves far fewer difficulties of interpretation, Sides a and ¢ 
represent almost identically theeame subject. Della Seta rightly believes that 
the two sides give the inner and offside view of the same subject, a techmque 
which suggests comparison. with the archaic coins of cities in Magna Gracia, 
auch as Croton and Pusidonia, which represent two sides of one type on obverse 
and reverse, But bere there are differences. The chanoteer im side @ has no 
shield, while in side ¢ he wears a ehield on his shoulders. The second war 
on side ¢ holds a spear which slopes in the reverse direction to that carried by 
the counterpart on side a. There are, in addition, the differences of method 
already referred to; the spears on side ¢ aro paiited and on side a are 
sculptured: Bit tho reins and goad are painted alike im both. The arrange- 
ment of the horses’ heads shows # further considerable variation, and the position 
of tlie clinriot whoels js different. | 

The intention of the artist, however, remainselear, He obviously intended 
that the two yeliefa should represent different aspects of the same subject, 

The central panul—side b—like T.cis a new addition to our knowledje of 
Greck sculpture and of Greek life. The identification of the game as 
one represented by a vetb, xepyrigw, which has good manuscript authority, 
ig due to the brilliant arguments of M_ Otkonomos, The identification of the 
statue of Isocrates the Orator as a boy cepyrifwy in the edaipiotpa of the 

— = R 





ON, Gurdiner, Greek Athletic Sports at t fee the hounds auf Artem on the 
Festivals, Figs. 00, 100. Akiueon vase; and Bearley: Alfio Rad. 
1) Rivhter, Met. Mus, Cat. p. $4, Ne SL  flyured Vases in Amero Auseuna, p. 115. 
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appydopoi on the Acropolis is convincme and attractive, and sugpests a 
reconsideration of some of the psaasages in ancient writers where puers 
welaziforres ure mentioned, 

The game, in any case, ia not of the hockey type, but is a ‘single combat " 
pame in which hooking is the main activity. There seems little doubt that fhe 
stick: of the first figure on the left was rendered in paint, 

Della Seta acutely suggests that the extreme figure on the right is leaning 
against a wall. ‘This still further emphasises that the two players on each side 
are waiting their turn to play and not actually taking part in the gamie. 

A very similar game of the Middle Ages” (Vig. 3), represented in an English 
nituature of the fourteenth century, may be adduced as a parallel, 

Base TLL, as has been sald above, can prohably be given a farminus ante 
pien of 509 pc. This fixing definitely 
of the artist Endoiws as of the pre- 
liepublican period is of great importance. 
If his monnmente were destroyed hy the 
returned exiles it is hardly likely that he 
worked for them: He was probably re- 
placed by Antenor. 

The attribution of Endoios to the 
Attie-Iomo revival by Dickins ** becomes, 
therefore, most improbable and the earlier 
view that he was an Tonian artist working 
at the court of the tyrant is substantiated, 

The terminus post quem of Findotos, 
however, must remain subject to uncer- 
tainty, though it can hardly be earlier 
than S46, 

The Tome ongm of Endoiws makes 
more striking ‘a parallel which can be 
= SS Saree drawn between the painting on Base IIT. 

ce ee or eer a DEFNDELE and x fine Tonic relief in the Ince-Biundéll 
| collection (Fig. 4)” The figure of the 
base almost certainly held a wand or seeptre. ‘Tho Ince-Blundell Zeus must 
have had the sceptm painted in. In any case comparison with the relief 
makes it more reasonable to identify the painting as a seated Zeus, ‘The 
inscription “Exéovws «al rovd' éroie would, of course, refer to the statue that 
stood on the base, which, im view of its destruction, may well have repre- 
sented one of the Peisistratidae. If as seems likely, the painting on tle base 
represented Zeus it may commemorate some athletic victory at Olympia. It 
is unfortunate that the four-lined inscription ia undecipherable, 

We have seen how far the three bases can be dated and assigned a place in 








1 Royal MS. 10 E.1V. ¢. 88. in the British 1 Acrop. Mus. Cat, Vol. I., p. 24, note 1, 
Moemm, « Volume of Oman Law and p; 28. 
(Decentals of Gregory IX), writhen in Daly * | ani indebted to Mr, B, Avhmole for 
but decorated in Rugiandd, permission to use this photograph. 
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the series of Greek art from evidence other than that of the style in which they 
are rendered. If remains to examine the-style of the two sculptured Bases I. 
and IT. 

At the outset it is evident that all three-sides of Base I. are by the same 
hand. It is clear, however, that the artist is of a mora inventive nature and 
more tnconventional thas the majority of the relief-cutters of the sith or early 
fifth century. The conventional attitudes of arclmie art hardli appear here 
at all except, perhupe, in the ease of the two wrestlers, aud here the aotual 
grip rather than ibs representation is the convention, The whole conception 
of the three scenes is inspired rather by the inventive spirit of the painter than 
by the less ingenious mind of the archaio sculptor, At the same time it were 
wiser to avond drawing exact comparisons for purposes of dating with vase 
paintmg, since itis mcertam whether the development of vase painting rune 
ecactly parallel to that of sculpture or not, Comparisons with similar facial 
and bodily types in vase painting may be comparisons with something that is 
elther too early or-too late in date. 

The ‘search for parallels mst therefore be confined to sculpture, and 
in the eaae of Bass 1 there ie no Jack of similar work. The parallels snggeated 
by Dolla Seta are, however, unfortunate He dites Nos, 1332, 670, 672, 073 and 
686 in the Acropolis Museum as parallels for the treatment, vf the hair und: No, 
269 for similar treatment of hands. Rut only three of these pieces are of the 
same period. Nos, 670, 672 and 673 are of the full period of Chiot importation 
underthe Prisistratidac, But No. 1932 belotigs to the Attic-lonicrevival, and No, 
626 to a-still later period after HW, When Peloponnesian bali bebiesa predopsinant, 
Comparison with all these pieces is impossible. While Nos. 672 and 673 afford 
come grounds for comparison, 650 is frankly impossible and 1352 not oliee, 
The wealth of the Acropolia and National Museums at Athens does, \owever, 
proville many closer parallels, and there are others elsewhere, The common 
factor in all the heads of sides a, 0, and ¢must-tirst be sought (Figs. 5 and 6), 
It consists, I think, im these details; (a) plaim almond-shaped eyes stand 
ent i salad and “re not worked in detail: all faces alike have these eyes; 
(0) the ipper half of the ear is in every exse otmble and worked conventionally 
ina carve; {¢) the months tum slichtly wp and there is careful moulding of 
the cheeks ibove the corner of the mouth; (d) the nose'is not in an absolutely 
straight line with the forehead. 

Now the teehmique of the eve is found both in relief cnttmg and in miniature 
sculpture of the Arohaic period, Inst seldomt, if ever, in full-size statues, Reliefs 
and miniature fieures are rihen obviously the better parallels. In the Acropolis 
Muséum, No. 623, 4 nude and youthful Knight in miniatiire isan exact parallel 
for our athletes (Vig. 7). Eyes, hair, cheek and mouth are identical, Nes, 
636, 660, <inall-seale female heads, afford another very close parallel, ands very 
careful relief, No. 591, of Athena shows an even closer relationship. ‘The lange 
telief No. 1959 in the ‘National Museum on the tombstone of an athlete, again, 
gives thie type of eyt.and face, -A finer relief in Berlin, No. 1531 (Pig. 3), gtwea 
the type of face with the nose, lips and cheeks identical, but with the eyelids 


* Dickins, Acrop, lns. Cat. Vol. 1; see uniler these numbers, 
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cut. All these, Nos. 623 and 636, 660 and 581 in the Acropolis Museum, are 
assigned by Dickins to the full perikwl of Chint art in Attica (between 530 und 
510), and the Berlin and Athons Base D would nonmally be attribated to the 
same period! An athlete-from the temple of Proan Apollo in Boeotia provides 
a dlose analogy in general, and itself prohably belongs to the period of redecora- 
tion and rebuilding of that temple under the Persistratidac 

The peculiar treatment of the eye, however, lasts beyond the Chiat period 
in Attic art inte the earl years of the Attic-Ionio revival; Nos. 650, 642, 645, 
649, 651 show various examples of the period 510-900, In view of the strongly 
fonian or Chiot characteristic of the heads on mde e and the closeness of their 


a a ee 
t1/The Berlin elie iy wrongly aioe = See BUH. xi. Pl, XML; nid xliv, 

ated by Mr. Seltman (Actes, tt History  p. 234, for w dedication by Hipparcius, the 

aud Comage, p. WM), with @ group of works ban of Peisistratus. 

of art of a loter dita, 
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comtparison. with admitted Chiot works, the relief must belong to the period of 
the Peisistratidac-and not to the Republican revival of Attic art. At the aame 
time the peculiar treatment of the eve seems to have come into fashion at the 
enil of the Chit period and lasted throughout the revival in small works, The 
date 520-510 for the base seeme, thereford, the most probable: the terminus 
ante quid is, in any ease, fixed. beyond dispute. | 

~ With Base IL no euch satisfactory parallels are available, 

The faces are of much the same general type (Fig.9) as those on Base T., 
but there are differences. Such differences may be due largely to the much 
shallower relief—Pase IL has a maximom depth of -W05 m. as contrasted 
with a maxnmuum of ‘007 m. in Hase I. Still the profile ig almost identical 
with that of the faceein Bace I, The nose and forehead are not in the same line. 
The eyes are still rendered in the same protrosive way, though the eyebrows 
are mors definitely indicated. Beards are longer and fuller than in Basa’ I. 
The greatest difference, perhupe, is in the hair, which is more sketchy and care- 
lessly rendered ; tha eyes are in general more level, the mouths less curved, 
and the heads. more erect. All these are characteristic of the Attie-Tonic 
revival'of the period after 510, inte which, as we have seen, the Ionian tradition 
of the protruding eye lasts quite clearly. 

No comparisons of the faces on this base with those on other soulptures 
eat be established.. In other forms of art, however, certain similarities can be 





made out, The silver tetradrachms of the Thracian Chersonese, usually: 


‘attributed to Miltiades I7., bear as an obverse a head of Athene, helmeted, which 
compares dlisely with the heads of the two charioteers (whose sex is undertain). 
These coins cannot for historical masons date much before 500 and are probably 
later—to judge by the style of the lion-on the reverse. The charioteers, further, 
resemble figures of Athena on vases by Exeking very ¢losely. 

But while our search for exact comparisons fails in the ease of the faces, 
greater oppartunities present themselves in the other details of the reliefs. The 
horees’ heads and bodies at once suggest a variety of similar reliefs and repre- 
sentations. For the tails of the horses and the chariot an almost exact parallel 
je to be seen in the relief in the fragmentary slab of a frieze in the Acropolis 
Museum (No. 1542). Here the proportions and aliape of the chariot wheel and 
tlie horses’ tuila are ilentical, The relief belongs to the period H10-5W0, The 
rendering of the driver, however, indicates a period of development rather 
earlier than that to which our Base TT. belongs. 

For the horses’ heads two very close parallels in sculpture can be adduced. 


The first, « relief in the Acropolis Museum (No, 1340), which Dickine assigns 


to the early fith century, shows exactly the fashion of the mune seen an our 
reliefs, The mane is hogged and 4 loose tuft hangs over the antmmal’s forehead. 


A second very close parallol js the Cottenham relief, recently published 


by Mr: A: RB: Oook* and dated hy him to the period 500-490, The 
mouth and nostril of the horse are more carefully and vividly rendered than in 


our relief, but the general treatment ia much the same. The youth who bolda 


tlie home's bridle, however, is of a different type from our athletes and hoplites, 


| 4 JS. xxxvil. L1G fe 
J .7s.—V0L. XLV. S 
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this features are more clearly out and the nose and forehead are inthe same Ine. 
But ine fashion of rendering the hair corresponds closely with that of thu liockey- 
players. This particular rendering is seen in the case of two atliletic bronzes 
at Athens each of which wears the hair rolled under at the back and up in 
front, precisely the method, though less clumsily rendored, of the * hockey- 
players.’ This fashion, according to Mr. Evelyn White, is essentially Attic. Both 
bronzes date to the early pears of the fifth century, Other very close parallels 
for this method of doing the hair are to he seen in similar bronzes. (me from the 
Acropolis * is parkaps the closest parallel both im face and in hair treatment. 
Tt must belong to the decade 500-49). Another nm New York ?* is of later 
date;. it represents 4 dise-thrower and ie one-of the finest pre-Pheidian bronzes, 
lt.can by brought into relation with the work of Kritios and Nesiotes. A third 
4 7S, xxavis p, 10h aur TAéropale, No. Ta), Pl. TV. 
3 Dy Ridder, Coy. wee bette frourdae ™ Fichter, Cat. Afed. Afwe, Nov 78, p. 47. 
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from Delphi ® closely resembles-the heads of our sculptured hase and ts nearer 
to the Cottenham roliet. The hair at the back is, however, rolled over ini kind 
at xpaSvAes. ‘The Cottenham rolief is either bv a hetter-artist or belongs to 8 
more developed permd, In any tase the bulle of the evidence from ywernllola 
points tothe purinl 510-400 for Base J]. Certainly 510 is a termine post 
quem, ‘Ti deena most prebable, I think, that the base Welongs to the middle 
ar te the seoond half of this period rather than to its beginning, 
S. Casson, 























| Poulles de Deller, Ma, Vi and VI. Neugebauer, Aniike Hrovise-Statiiatien, No Sh 


ADDENDUM TO /.4.8., KLIV, pp. 23-253. 

Ix miy desire fur compression in my article on ‘The Establishment of 
‘the Classical Trpe in Greek Art,’ 1 omitted to mention the influence of ' costume ' 
In amanciyating- thy Greek type of bods from the dommant Bastern-or tropical 
type with the fashion of the marrow or wasp-like waist. In a few words it may 
be stated ; that, m tropical andIn most savage jife, the *foin-cloth* is: the 
comnion form of dress. Im Onental and Egyptian art this loin-eloth offen 
takes a lony, conventional and triangular form. The girdle ar belt, whiel 
fastens and opholils this lom-cloth, mush be tightly drawn round the waist, 
and then murks a division between the upper and lower body, Hy thus 
hahituates the eye to this subdivision between the upper arid lower body, 
aud hus of tiself the tendency to introdiice the taste for the narrow waist, 

The Greek shirt or chiten, supplemented or followed by the peplow or 
outer cloak, hides the waist. But, in most cases where the chiton only is 
worn, if is drawn over the belt or thong at the waist in graceful folds, and thus 
hides the waist-line: In athletic exercises and games, however. the ligures 
were nude, and showed no compression or narrowing of tha waist; Even 
when draped, Greek dress did not tend to produce the * narrow-waisl fashion” 
which the Jloin-cloth favoured. But the really ecifi¢ient cause for tlie 
charieteriatic Hellenic type ol the nude body is—as [ stated—to he found 
itt the establishment of Greek athletic ganies and the Ephehic order, 

Cuarnes WALSTON. 
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A TACROBOLIC INSCRIPTION FROM ROME: AETTEPA! 
‘PONTIAES, 


A CanErur reconsideration of the above document (see JS. xliii, 1923, 
p. 1it-eqq,) has Ind nie to the conclusion that, in common with former editors, 
I lied utterly missed ita main point, and consequently gone astray on several 
details, 1 therefore lay before readers of this Journal a- recantation of my 
errors, expressing at the sate time my warm thanks to several acholars who 
have helped me to. tmer interpretation, and above all to Dr. 1. R. Farnell 
for 4 whole series of criticisms and suggestions. 

I now tegard the date of the insoription, for reasins presently bo be stated, 
as being, not “about the third century,’ but the latter half of the fourth, or, 
to be specific, the year An. 301. Mr. MN. Tod informs me thatthe slingut and 
style of the letters are perfectly donsistent with thia supposition, “The letters,’ 
he writes, ‘ nre crowded clos togsthés and tend to become tall and narrow 
in a manner which indicates the triumph of the cutetwe influence over Properly 
‘epigraplical or amonumental geript. ..., E-think it wonld probably be found 
hut the writing of JG. xiv. 1018 (dated 37) and 1019 (dated 377) ix not 
very far removed from that of the present text—and both of tliese relata to 
Eastern cults”? 

The central mistake of former interpretations was ta suppoxe thet the 
inscription was taurobolic in the usual dense, ie, tlt it recorded the fact of 
someone having been jauroboliatus: In aconrdanee with this, 1 hod tried to 
reduce it toa versified equivalent of the weal formula of such iMeeriptions, 
ani hence had rejected Fahre's edrreet interpretation of supyAiqy a8 an epithet 
ot Attis; supposing it to he a feminine mine: Thad also put upon make, in 
Ld. a sense whieh ib cannot bear; and finally, with my predecessors, [ had. 
connected with the well-known twenty-year interval between one Tecalving 
of the tauroboliwin and the next the reference to twenty-eight vears in the last 
couplet. 

I now give » detailed commentary, omitting, however, these pointa which 
were enfieymtly clenred up in the former article, | 


Enya. voow mpgs Rioy éFoyow, éafka Toowarra 
Pa.... Mov mpamitel, =Jobre dina rh Gipte 3 
ae to the author, MOM Big = Martienhi eottirmd i}, from antopsy of the 
Ceithilin wee arrived at after careful’ stone: | 
inspection of the plivtogrmpli ie: Wor Wl * See the” forthooming isemn of Supple: 
soar, Kix. (1022), p. 81, 00 ‘other fepre-  me#ntiun Lpigraplicum, Ne. 345, p, Og. 
duction helmg available in Osxforil, Siz, 
| Mae 
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 This"je a liturgical formula of Persian origin. See the Gathas, Yasna 
$3, 14, as translated in Moulten’s Early Zoroastrianism, p. 860. ' As an offering 
Zarathustra brings the lifo of his own body, the choicenese of gnod thought, 
action and speech, unto Mazdah, unto the Right, Obedience and Dominion.’ 
That the Roman worshippers of Attis had read the Gathas, at any rate in 
the orginal, ie Lardly likwly; but the almost verbal agreement shows that 
fragmenta of their contents had made their way into Oriental and Orientalising 
stilts other thar that of olficisl Persia, The subject of déow I now take fo 
be the dedicator, whoever he waa; it muy also, as Prof. Calder suggests, be 
Pipa in the sense of PujéAy, but I considdr this les likely, The same friendly 
critic is of opinionthat fa...» Afov, in view of the sense of the last couplet, 
should be either some tithe of Julian himself, or at leash the name of some 
prominent oficial. T think, however, that the archigallue might well be aid to 
have restored a cult which the emperor ordered or empowered him to celebrate 
after a period of suppression. Jt is perhaps worth pointing out that, if. Mr. 
Hill's Tafpyei}siow is right (it ot least exactly-agrees with the space, spelled 
as above), the man is conceivable o descendant of that Gargilius Antiyuia 
who was a xvnir él, in 204, see Pauly-Wissowa, s.¥. Gargiliva, No, 3, 


ds diE{ als Tahivopooy ex EvpvAtny wake tabpor 
iyyerye. wal xpetiny cb Bold ]ov evreyige 


Tatil find no passage In which evpuGins is used of Attis; but it is used of 
Hades, Anh. Pal: vii; 599, 4. and of Triton im the Orphie Argonqutica, 339. 
T dy not find that Attia is ever equated to eithor of these divinities; but— 


(1) His death aad resurrection would certainly minke it for from unneture 
that in « s¥ncretistic age epithets appropriate to Hades should be used of him, 

(2) etiauAins inay be a paraplirase for péyas, Sacgiherds, or ihfrares, all 
used of Attia, the first two by hilian (ee Hepding, Altix, p. 208). 

(3) He is equated with Helios, idid. p. 200, 4. 2. Compare 


ele Zeus, ele Aldye. ete Hitos, cfg Atoprcoe 


(' Orphens,’ tp. Macrob., Satuea. i..18, 18>. of. Tulian, Orat. iv. 156 A). 

(4) He is equated swith both Zens (see Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, i. 
col. 723) and Mén: and Zeus-Mén is called Etovéaanres or Otpvdaayres in 
Asia Minor: see Ramsay, Studies in the . ... Bastern Prowinces, p. 359 sqq. 

The word wekivepeor Is again very anrropeiate a5 a name for Attis, for 
it means, pot simply * returning,’ hut rather “rising agam‘; see Aesch., Agam. 
lit, 

mids Favpor iarre «ve. is-very doubtiul Greak if it means simply “ per- 
formed the ceremonies of the taurobaljum, ete. a seeond time,’ for tb implies 
that the same Dull wae used again, It shonld at least be aftis. But it is « 
per intelligible metonyimy for “brought back the cult af Attis,’ the more 
50 as the ram, Attic’ own peculiar beast,* is insisted on. 


© See, cg, Cumontin Pauly-Wissowa, av. Ania, ool, 2750-1, 
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As to my conjecture dcfas. 1 do not insist upon it, but am the more 
inclined to think it night from the fact that dradeccvvvas is a technical word 
in Asia Minor for dedicatmg an animal to a god; see ‘0. Kern, Inachr. von 
Afapnesia, xevii. 55, 14, 21, 59. 


oxto yap AwedBarray er elex[ojow ajpendorras 
ruxTa traccebacas alfic Eline haos, — 


Why should the period intervening Letwean one taurobolium and another, 
or ony part thereol, be described az “ night’? The word, in this context, 
would almost connote damnation, and surely the soul of a picua votary of 
the Great Mother was not in such deadly peril ifhe wee merely alow to Tenew 
an expertonce which geems after all to have heen a work mther of auper- 
erogation than of obligation. Moreover, the words é@n«e daos are so reminis- 
cent of a, AG (Atas) baer éapacip €yxe, that one is almost compel fat 
to supply a ploral: Jt was.a darkness affecting more than one, a whole * army ‘ 
of believers, that was thus dispelled. This darkness I tuke to have beew no 
other than the: black night of * atheiam,’ ic. the trimmpli of Christianity, The 
period alluded to is the combined reions of Constany (Caeaar, 393-350- his 
domains invinded Ttaly) ani Constantius 1] (Augustus, 337-361), The former 
was'a fanatical Clinstian and auppressed pagan cults in his dominions *, the 
latter's abandonment af his father's wholesome policy of all-round toleration 
is Well known. No one who has studied the religious history of that period 
heeds to be told thet, while the reepectable and harmless official cults of Rome 
were winked af by the earlier (hrictian emoperord, the whole power, intellectual 
and material, of the Church wus directed against the Oriental mystery-onilts,; 
and not least against that of Attis; which was, on the other hand, espucially 
favoured by Julian; see his fifth oration: Constantins seama to have modded 
but little with the affaire of Rome, but auch performaners pa the taurobolium 
were deeidedly under g clond in his dav. 

The inseription is therefore a new and aest welcome docttiment of the 
short-lived pagan revival uniler Julian: it is fill af the technical pliraseolosy 
af the cult, echomye ancient Onental litersture in its opening words and allad- 
ing in the tone of its concinding lines (or rather the last surviving ones, for 
there was more of it on the altar) to the well-known connectian in ritual eon- 
fessions botween the {nte of the god and that of his worshippera.’’ It may be 
thus translated: :— 


‘T present in this offering the works, thought, action, excellenos of life, 
aid all the goodness of wise Ga... lios; for he dedicated and brought 
once more unto the Mighty One that rose agam the Bull and the Ram that is 
the symbol of fait hap. Yes, he pratteted the darkness that had endured 
eight-and-twenty barren years, and made the light of salvation-to shine again.’ 
i Authorities in Seeck, Pouly-Wleeowas, * @appira pore: coil veil estes lees, 


av. Constima, ool. 050, fyratyap duis da white cereple. 
Firrnicus Maternus, Dy Errore, 28, 4, 














THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1923-1924 
(Contented from p. 119,) 
V, Errmrs, Mamepoxa, Torace, Scvtata 


(1.G. x.) Various potters’ names on ancient lamps now preserved in the 
Museum at Preveza hove been published =" by A. Philadelpheus. G, Seure 
devotes two articles to votive reliefs belonging to the Belgrade Museum which 
have remained. unpublished or leve disappeared; in the first of these ** no 
insertions are actually published, but notes are given on the history and 
proveninos of the stones, the Thracian names and certain curious types of the 
* Dict Cavalier,’ while tle second * contains a descriptive catalogue of twenty 
portrayalé of various divinities and dedications to the hunter-god, of which, 
however, only ¢#o, both from Philippepolia, bear Greek inseriptinns. M. N. 
Tod hae completed = his discussion of the Macedonian era, drawing up lists 
of (a) Macedonian inscriptions dated by the Augustan era only and of (b) those 
dated by one unspecified era, and concluding that almost all, if not sll, of those 
inthe latter category refer to the provincial eraof 148 n.c. Ten inseriptions 
—one votive and the rest sepulchral—from Epidamous, attributable apparently 
to the second or first century x.c., were published * by &. Lambros, while 
C, Prcchniker, in hia aerount ™ of his archaeological exploration of Middle 
Albania, gives a detailed desotiption of various ancient sites, notably those 
of Apollonia, Nymphsenm and Byllis, and of the Vis Eguatia and publishes 
thirteen epitaphs, ix tile-stamps, « dedication to Asclepiug, an honorary 
inscription and an interesting epigram of Justinian’s reign, commemorating the 
work of the prefect Victorias. ‘Ta F. Bulit we owe our knowledge of an 
inscribed gem from Salona.2* (3, 1, Kazarov has collected * in the districts 
of Mariovo and Prilep, in W. Macedonia, a Latin boundary-insermpiiim of 
Hadrian's reym and thirteen Greek texts, several of which have since received. 
needed correction.“ "Three dedirations, found near Kozani and now preserved 
there, have been copied and edited ©* by A.D. Keramopoulios,. A journey in 
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in the discovery of a large number of inscriptions; many of these appeared 
in 1015 in Gs P. Oikonomes’ “Exvypadal tix Maeéovias, and the remainder 
have now heen published =" by PMassort (Blum was among the victims of the 
war), who corrects a humber of texte piven br earlier editors, especiilly Oiko- 
hnonmes, and adds albowt a score hitherto unpublished, of which the most important 
ure nn emancipation-record from Scydra and part of a letter addressed to Beroes 
by Hadrian. ‘The present writer has published “* an honorary inscription of 
the third century 4.n. from Thesalonica, recording thy distinctions of a certain 
Geminivs Maceds, the first Thessaloman to preside over the Attic Panhellenium, 
and has discussed in detail this institution of Hadron: he has added >? two 
epitaphs copied by A.J B. Wace at Galatista in Chalotdics and has claimed 3 
for the neighbourhood of Potidaea a dedication assigned 8 by P, Faucart to 
Ephesus. In two articles dealing witli the sites of Spartolus, Scione, Meavle anil 
Torone, B,D, Meritt gives ** four unpublished texts oopied by him in the district 
of Olynthie and one near Torone,, An interesting, hut incomplete, dedication 
from Ayiphipolis has been reproduced hy .Pelelides. A. Salat hag dealt 
in an epigraphical article ™* with the region of Pangseum, Drama and Cavalla ; 
of the forty-two texte which it pontains the great majority are im Latin and of 
the remainder only half were wopublished. The same-scholar also gives 44 
thirty-six mecriptions from the neighbourhood, of Philippi, most of whichi, as 
was to be expected, rein Latin : of the new Greek texts two metrical epitaphs 
are the:most interesting (Nos. 2,3), ‘Two reliefs from the theatre of Philippi, 
dedicated to Nemesie and to Nike bv s priest of ‘imvincihle Nemesis’ in the 
second or third dentury.ap,, are discussed 8 hy F, Chapouthier, and (, Picard 
has devoted a Jung and masterly essay = tothe gods of Philippi about the first 
century of our eta, based primarily on the evidenée of rock-cut ex-votos,a few 
of which aré Greek (pp. 19142, 193). Tn an article “* on the god Heron im 
Thrice and in Egypt G, Capovilla reviews the evidence, almost wholly epi- 
graphical, for the cult of this deity, and comes to the conclusion that his real 
name wos” H pwr, later transformed mto” Hpws under Greek influence, tint the 
cult onginated in Thrace and that it was introduced into Egypt by Thracian 
mercenarios carly inthe ragn of Ptolemy Philidelplyns. 
G. Senre pursues the investigation into Thracian archaeology, to which 
Ke has devoted many years. His work on the Belgrade Museum has heen 
mentioned above He also contimies his studies of * ungblished or little 
known documents," calling attention “to a ninnber of votive objects, some of 
them inecnbed, from the tumulns of Sveti Kirilovo, excavated by Kazarov. and 
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diso = to twelve amphora-stampe from the necropolis of Sozopolia and from 
near Burgas and to other minor finds. He has, further, compiled n eatalogue,*™ 
Withimh texts, of the antiquities, which include thirty-five: Inseriptions, of 
Apollonia on the Pontus, Among tle discoveries made in the necropolis of 
Philippopolis by B. Diakovitch ie *? that of an inseribed bronze ring, and a 
dedication to Zevs"Tyiatos found near the same town has been disoused** 
by R, Cagnat- (7,1. Kazarov has published **three dedications and an epitaph 
now preserved in the National Museum ai Sofia, T. Ivanov has added * a 
number of votive and other inscriptions at Sofia and Kistendil, I. Velkof las 
contributed 2°* s fragmentary deoree and an early epitaph from Mesembria, 
and o genes of other texts found in Bulgaria have been edited or discussed by 
Kavaroy®” and otherm** T. Mucridy and J. Ebersolt have published *” 
two epitapls, and a fragment of 4 third, from Constantinople; the most inter- 
esting is the epitaph, found at Top-Hane, af a Christian drofyccapios trom 
Cotiaeum. In an sppéendix to his exay on the carly Christian ecclesiastical 
province of Scythia (Tomis), R. Netzhammer gives *" a list of the thirty-five 
old Christian inscriptions of the Dobrudja, of which twenty-five are Grreele or 
bilingual. V. Parvan has published ™* fifty-nine inseriptions found during the 
excavation of Istria in 1916; 1921 and 1922, including several interesting list 
of names and fragnients of decrees, while of two of the Istrian texts previously 
published, notably the long list of yepovozeerrat (SEG. 1. 350), he thakes con- 
siderable use in his essay *? on the beginnings of Roman eniture at the months 
ofthe Danube. Several of the inscriptions from Istria and one from Callatis 
publiched by Pirvan have been re-edited *4 with restorations and a com- 
mentary by A. Wilhelm. Of 8. Russia I haye practically nothing to recoril, 
perhaps because I have been unable to consult the pertinent periodicals. A vase 
from the Crimea inseribed CQWTTA appears in the catalogue of « Paria asle on 
June Path and 14th, 1924, and Av Wilhelm has essayed * the restoration of « 
deorea of Cllersoneans, Otherwise] know only what is contained in « weful 
summary *°9 of Russian archaeological publications since 1934, 





VI. Tus Istaxns or Tre Arras ** 

(i.G. x1] Excellent progress hae been mace with the task of rondermg 
the inscriptions of Dros available for historical and linguistic study, and th ts 
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earnestly to be hoped that some meana will be found of completing within a 
Teasonable time the two remaining parta of J.0_xi, Meanwhile the sumptunus 
volumes of the Exploration Archéologique de Délos, though devoted mainly to 
architestural and topographical queations, muke some incidental contributions 
toepigraphy. In his examination * ofthe’ Quartier dn Théstre,’ J. Chamonard 
says something vbout the gra/its, which will be fully published later, and sum- 
muirises the few inscriptions found im this part of the-site, while: R. Vallois, in 
dealing " with the Portico of Philip, disousses at length ita dedication, ehows 
the tse made of ancient masons’ marks in the reeonstroction of buildings-and 
deals, nsually very summarily, with the more Important texts diecovered near 
the portico, “For epigraphtists and historians, however, greater interest attaclies 
to the second faaciculs of VY. Durrbach's Ohaer df Inscriptions de Délos,2™ which 
completes the firat volume of that admimble aslection ; of the 117 inzeriptions 
which it contains, arranged chronclogiuilly from 166 2.0. to the end of paganism, 
four are Latin and several hilingnal, An appendix shywing the various states 
whith are proved by their decrees and dédications to have had relations with 
Delos between 314 and 166 n.ciadds tothe valie of the work, Of E, Zisharth’s 
survey ofthe work done on Delian inscriptions from 1894 te 1919 mention was 
made at the begimming of this Biblingraphy.*' The ‘ Researches on the Topo: 
graphy of the Delian Hieron ‘of (. Picard and J. Replat deal only incidentally 
with epigraphical materials*™ MM. Lacroix haa reopened = the problem of the 
chronology of the Delian archons towards the eloge of the fourth century 5.0. 
and hae reached a donelusion ilmést identical with that of Durrbach=74 
P. Schooh devotes an essay 274 to the temply accounts of the perind of the 
island's independence (315-166 p.0,), calling attention to the valuahle light 
ther throw not only on the property and revannes of the sanctuary but also 
upon the eonomix anid social aspects of contemporary life, ¢.g, the rise and 
fall of wages, rente and prices. A, Wilhelm restores 27" an insoription—carried 
off to Paros and so poblished among the inseriptions of that island (1.0. cai. . 
271}—in honour of an Athenian and corrects two Dolian texts referring to: his 
son; he also exposes“ the errora in a recent publication of a bilingual text 
taken from Delos to Athens (O72. Semi. 114), A Jardé discusses 279 the inter- 
pretation of a passage in the law regulating the sale of wood and charcoal 
(S.LG3 075), J. Zingerls deala >”? with a ler sword of the island, and M, Lacroix 
contributes =" notes and suggestions on twenty-eight inseriptions published in 
ZAG, Xi, 

(1.4, xit.] The towers on the Greek: islands, notably Calymnus, Cos and 
Carpathus, have been diseused™* by Ho A, Ormerod with special reference to 
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their purpose as indieated by their inscriptions (S1.6¢.* 50T—70). The article™™ 
of B, von Hiller and M_ Crispi dealing with certain types of Greco-Roman vessels 
‘in the fight of six inscriptions of Rhodes, Lindus, Nisyrue and Paros is Inacces- 
gible to me, A Maiuri has published ** a stele of local marble, found in 1919 in 
lower portion survives, dates from the first half of the sevond century Bc. and 
is of considerable importance for the study of the associations which im the 
Hellenistic period Nourished ina cosmopolitan trading-centre hike Rhodes, Tt 
beara on the obverse two decrees of the "Adoodiusiactat "Epyoryévem: designed 
to secure 4 public record of the dpovpraguol warreoy Tow Laramyor Tan Ta) cong 
fyyalor wal tay tadiay, dnd onthe reverse the transcription of a-passage irom 
the acta of the association, of which this isthe first record, Even more interesting, 
because unique, is the discovery, madé in 1921 and published *™ by the same 
scholar, of a factory of Rhodian amphorse at Villanova, in the territory oi 
Lilyens, containing a stock of no fewer than 500 jars and affording an immense 
accession of material for the study of the Rhodian amphora-stamys. A. 
Wilhelm las solved 2% some of the problems presented by a well-known 
Rhodian inseription (/.G_ xii 1. 4) relative to the éracPecia and hee also 
restored "#44 mutilated pasage-in the *Lindian Chronicle,” to the-study of 
which G, ©, Richards *** and J. Zingerle#* have also contributed. N. D. 
1 ¢ commented =" on another Lindian text (ibid, 893) and has 
annotated or carreeted 2” twelve Rhodian inseriptions whieh originally appeared 
in Annuario, ii. 133. 1. Ruangelides has collected “' on the island of Lesnos 
twenty-one Greek msonptions and a Latin dedication to Silvanus (No, 4) and 
lias corrected two published teste: the most important of the new finds wa 
decree of the pdoi (N6, 1) resolving to give to the state yonuata avaraityta 
np to the kmount of $100 staters m view of tlesufferings brought upon the city 
by famine, heavy tuxation and the alliance ‘with Rome in *the present wat,’ 
whioh the editor interprets as referring to the war with Aristonicus. Among 
the ritual-regulations examined by J. Zingerle ** ix one fram Ereans (Leg. 
gyaec. sacrae, ii. 117), Choviorss has mide twenty-nine additions 23 to the 
épigraphical records of Syme, Telos and Leos, of which the most interesting 1 
a fraymentary decree (No. 13) relative to comage and minting, FP. von Hiller had 
pointed out that what has been regarded as an Ioni¢ism in an Astypelnean in- 
eription (1.G. xii. 3.241) isinreality Dorian, and P. Graindor has re-cxamined ™5 
& Melian epitaph ((bil, 1224), E_ Ziebarth has made use * of epigrpliical 
evidence, including passages from unpublished texte, ior the banking system 
at Cos in the Hellenistic period, R_ McKenzie has explamed ** a curious word- 
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form ima Coan lex swera (8.1.6.4 1097), and A. Wilhelm has sought ¢ to establish 
the date of a famous Calymnian docunient (ibid, 165) m the British Museum 
recording a Cnidian atbitration in a dispute between Calymnus and certain 
Conn citizens, and has meidentally dealt fully with the date of a Milesian decree: 
erected at Cos (5.1.6.7 590). O. Rubensohn has identified the Delium of 
Paros by epigraphical evidence not yet fully published, » third<entury decree 
and two other texts from Siphnes hove been copied ™ hy G, Welter, “and the 
inscriptions of (eos have supplied the basis of H. Swoboda’s account 2"! of the 
Cean oupro\rteia. Nine new inscriptions of Samos: have bee published *°* 
by M. Schede, comprising two third-century dearees, three SediosHons, three. 
inzeriptions om statue-bazes and a catalogue of vearotar; A. Wilhelm has 
corrected, restored or commented upon ™* several Saniuian texts, notably the 
decree in honour of Bulagoras (Ath, Mit, sliv, 25 #., No, 13), which bas slso 
been diseussed by EE, Ziebart in an article # on Samian finance Ane orn 
aupply, which also throws new light upon the famova Ramian com-law of the 
second century nc. (SULG" 978), The most important new discovery in 
THAsos is an archaic ntual of the cult of Heracles, carefully edited ™ by C. 
Picard: the report of the Thasian excavations of 192|-22 refers 24 to a dediea- 
tin to “Dionyme, while the inscribed base of a statue found inthe sanctuary 
of Artemis Polo at Thasos, now preserved in the Museum at Constantinople2*7 
helps M. Schede to date™* the activity of the sculptor Philiscus of Rhodes 
about 1008.0. A. Georgindes has published > five Eretrian epitaphs, and B, 
Leonardos ani A, Wilhelm 7 have made suggestions relative to ars Eretrian 
and @ Chaleition text respectively, 
(FG. xii.) Of the prehistome stripte of Carre something hus already been 
said ** and here I shall refer only to the Greek inscriptions of the land. MM, 
Muttelsee lias dealt, in a Hamburg dissertation not yet published, with the 
constitutional history of Crate in the Hellenistic period: he has collected and 
examined the cighty-nine inscriptions which record treaties between Cretan 
cities and has proposed restorations in several of them. J. Bechtel lias investi- 
gated =the Cretan form tpocraxaros and brought out its interest for Homerio 
textunl oriticitm, A fragmentary treaty of the late fourth century .c,, found 
near the village of Keramé on the sath coast of Crete, has heen published a5 
by N. G. Pappadakis. 3B. Lavagnini has given: ns *“ an inscription of Gortyn, 
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dating probably from the third century a.p., set mp in honour of an otherwise 
unknewn quaestor pro praetore by a former chiet priest. of the cowroy Tarr K pyre 
wht had been his fellow-student: # short Inscription from the sume aite has 
been copied and published? by G. Putriarca, More inveresting, however, 
than these are the four texts discovered by 8. Nanthoudides. “Two of these #1" 
were nnearthed in 1918 near the village of Kounivi (Eltynaeca), fourteen kilo- 
metres south of Candis—{i) » Sovetpadyadv [ragment ol eleven limps eon- 
taining apparently part of a law dealing with assault, interesting alike for ita 
content, its language and its writing, and assignable to the seventh or early sixth 
‘century 8.0, and (ii) a sixth-century dedication, aleo engraved Sovatporour. 
The remaining two,” found at Ttanus, are (iti) a long text containing portions 
of ninety-six lines, dealing with the terntorial dispute between Ttanus and 
Hierapytin and so related to the famous atbitration-record 8/2 929, and (iv) 
‘a new atul more perfect copy of & decree in honour of Patroclus, the-aiimiral 
and general of Ptolemy Philidelpbus, about 250 n.c. (ef. 8.6.0.0. 5059). 





VII. Wesreny Eurore 


(7.0. xiv.) Sioux has produced no inscriptions of outstanding importance, 
but a Syracusan text, a bilingual dédication to Priapus from Acirealo, 
lished by G. Libertini and restored ** by BR. Sabbadini and C, O. Znretta, 
and &n enplio sepuleri from Catana = deserve notice. E, Sehwyzer has dis- 
quaied 73 (he defizimer found at Selinus,* and: A. Olivieri has restored a 
passage in a well-known inscription of Twuromenium {/.(7. x1. 452), 

‘Tracy plays o larger part in oor record, A phrase in an inscription of 
Rhogium (2G, xiv, 616) forms the starting-point of an article =? by A: Olivier 
ono ddedopnevenr and ther relation to the fino A gold leaf has been 
discovered in a tomb at Brindisi bearing a text which D, Comparetti interprets ™ 
as an ancient piece of proverbial philosophy and A, Olivieri ™ With preater 
probability as a magical formula. (. Mancini ™ and 0. Marncchi*! have 
published and discussed the epigraphical discoveries made in the course of 
excavations beneath the basilica of S. Sebastiano; W, A. Dittmer, in a dissertas 
tion yhich I have been unable to consult, deals with the fragments of the 
Athenian camio didiscaline found at Rome (1.G@. xiv. 1097-90); the correct 
reading of the inscription ona bist in thy Vaticun (ine, 1211) plays an important 
part in the spirited discussion ** roused by T. Heinach'sattempt ™ to show that 
the so-called Sophocles of the Lateran represents im reality not Sophocles but 
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Solon; M. Schede has examined the letter-formsa found on the relief bv 
Archelaus of Priene representing the apotheosia of Homer (ibid. 1295) and 
concluded that in all probability the work dates from about 125 s.c.; 3B. 
Manna itvestigates™ the language and technical terms employed in. the 
inscriptions of the Jowish Cemetery on the Via Nomentam, and E, Gatti 
publishes =? a statte-base bearing the siguntire of an Athenian, sontptor, 
Lyems son of Ctesidemus. Under the title “Un autel duculte phrygien au 
Musée du Latran’ I’. Fabre discusses ** « curious-epigram found in 1919 and 
published = in 1922 by O. Martech and D: Comparetti, seeing in it not an 
epitaph bit dediration recording tle second taurolilic initiation of a certain 
Gamualiae {?) after an interval of twenty-eight years. An independent restora- 
tion aw] explanation, differing in some points from that of Fabre, is suggested #0 
by HL J. Rese, who believes that, the monument belongs to about the third 
century 4D, and commemorates the experience of Eurybia, who had for the 
second time nidergone the tite of the tawrebolium, ‘This interpretation, how- 
aver, does not clear up all the problems raed by the i inseription ani we may 
hope that further light will soon be thrown on this mysterious text, As 
and. perfectly preserved epigram from Pupeoli has been published “4 lig AL 
Olivier: The remarkable alphabet of Marsiliana referred to in my last Biblio= 
graphy (JHE. xiii, 32) has bean admirably illustrated in one of our weekly 
journals ** and fully disctesed in an important article? by A. Grenier, who, 
dating it abont 700 1.c¢., calla attention to its value aa evidence forthe origin of 
writing in Etroria and at Rome, He combats Minte’s view that the alphabet 
heve represented is Chalcidiun and maintains that this Greek alphabet, which 
is ob the same time early Rtruscan, goes back to a period before the Greek 
colonization of Italy and antedates the division of the. Greek alphabets. imto 
Eastern.and Western groups. The Romans, he argues, learned their script 





from the Etruscans and not directly from any of the Greek settlements on the 


Ttalian east, 

Of the remaining inscriptions found in Ttaly—at Taras, Lavello ( Basili- 
catn),° Ponpeii? Camae,™? Rome Ven,” Civitavecchia ™ and Aquileia®** 
—I cannot here speak in detail. 

SPALN if represented by an interesting, if somewhat puzeling, dedication 
toa group of Syrian deities, dating from the third 
to light at Cordova and has been. edited 7** by F. von Hiller anil discussed in 
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greater detail by E. Littmann, W, Weber and 0. Weinreich. W. Deonna has 
published *°? inscribed objects of various provenances, known or unknown, now 
preserved in the Museum at Geneva, and G. Home has given m bis book on 
Roman York facsimiles and some account * of the bronze tablets found there 
bearing dedications of « certain Demetrius (/.G, xiv. 2548). At Moby, an the 
inland of Latland (Denmark), two silver vases have been discovered atgned by 
their maker, Chirisoplius. 





VITT, Asta Mixor. 

Despite political conditions which were still unfavourable to archasalogical 
work, Asia Minor produced in the years under review un epigeaphical harvest 
tematkable alike for its richness and for its variaty. 

‘The first instalment,of H. Girégotre’s Corpus of the Greek Christion msoripe 
tions of Asia Minor™* marks the sacéesstul inauguration of « difficult and 
important enterprise. It contains. about 600 texts, of which forty-nine are 
new, from the Hellespont, Asia, the Islands, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia and Lydia, 
and comprises not only all the Christian inscriptions of the first four centuries, 
bot also many documents hearing the names of Christian Emperors or their 
qministers, all texta falling between 395 and 1458 4p. and o few of a liter date. 
Two further fascienles covering the remainder of Azia Minor and one contaming 
the Introduction and Indexes will complete the work. A wealth of epigraphical 
muterial is also stored in the Featsclnift™ dedicated to Sir W. M. Ramuay, to 
whioh is prefixed (p. xii ff.) a biblingraphy of the epigmephical and other 
writings piiblished by that eminent scholar from 1879 to 1923. W. Arkwright’e 
dismusaion [p, 15 f.) of the Lycian epitaphs, though dealing mainly with those 
in the nutive acript and languse, makes frequent use of Greek texte, especially 
those of bilingual inscriptions. W. H. Buckler's vuluable article (p. 27 ff.) 
‘on labour disputes in the provinee of Asia is lased entirely on epigraphical 
evidence and provides improved editions of the edict called forth by the lake” 
strike at Ephesns, a fragrient reloting to labour troubles at Pergamum, a record 
ofthe settlement of a building dicpute at Miletus and a sworn declaration of the 
Builders’ Union at Sardis, made with » view of averting strikes. W. M. Calder 
deals fully with a subject on which he is pre-emmently qualified te speak, the 
light thrown by inscriptions on the Anatohan heresies (p. 6916), and edite or 
re-adits eloven texts from Ladik ([aodicea Vombusta), Kadyn Khon and else- 
‘where bearing signs of lieretical—mostly Novatian or Encratite—beliets, Ar. 
the olosé of an article (p. 109 ff.) on tlie annexation of Pontus Polemoniacus and. 
of Armetia Minor, F. Cumont refers to the epigrsphical evidence for the Hnllin- 
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isation Of Armenia Minor and discusses a first-cantury inseription (O.G.1. 652) 
honouring Tor TawTor Taw Ewer «ai spmTov "Apuersapyyn. Under the 
title * Soraps of Byzantine History ' H, Grégoire deals (p. 101 fi, cf. 457) with 
geome inseriptions which havea prosopographical interest, notably those relating 
to the Prmetorian Prefect Fl. Eutolmiug Tatianns and a rescript of Flogethius, 
proconsul.of Asia about 441 a>. B. Haussoullier restores.(p, 187 ff.) a frag- 
ment of a decree of 177-6 mc. found at Susa, and BR. Heberdey mveetigates 
(p. 195 ff.) in the light of epigraphical texte the gymnastic and other compet 
tions held at Termessus in Pisidia, B. Pace, in an article (p, 297 ff.) published 
ile in Avsonia, x, 160 47., gives a transcript of and commentary on pari of an 
inventory wf the sreperty of Artemis Pergava, az well gaa description of the aite 
and ite ruins and soch partioulare of the temple and cult aa are mown. A.M. 
Ramsay discusses (p, 823 4.) some inseried examples of Isaurian art of the 
third and fourth centuries of our era and offers (p. 35) revised reading of a 
stone from Ziziow (Sizma), six hours north of Konis.. D. M. Robinson pub- 
lishes. (p. 341 1.) two new and interesting metrical epitapls from Sardis, of 
which one dates from the inte fourth or early third century B.c. and the other, 
cast in enrious dialogne form, probably from the frst century bc. Several 

inscriptions are dealt within M. Rostovtzeff's brilliant account [(p.359 ff.) of the 
economic poliey of the Pergamene kings, especially an unpublished honorary 
inscription from Sardis (p, S85 {.) and texts from Chius and Brasta (p, 390), 
A. Souter édits two new documents from Shalir, the site ofthe ancient Comana 
in Cappadotin, and adds an epigraphieal bibliography af that town (p. 399 if.). 

Finally, A. Wilhelm gives fresh evidence of lig acumen and of his pieces 
command of the epigraphical literature in his examinat! of inseriptions f 
Ocnoanda, Cyzious, Sardis and Tasus (p, 415,46). 

We may now tum to a geographical survey of the remaining material, 
starting with the Greek ‘cities of Canta. An epitaph of Thyrsanus in the 
Rhodian Pernea has been edited ** by N, D. Chaviarass TH J. Rose has oom- 
mented on g Haliearnassian epigram published ™ recently by U_-von Wili- 
mowitz, Which aleo occupies the first place among the eighteen texts from the 
same site collected * by A. Maiuri, including inventories (Nos. 3, 4) and 
4 metrical epitaph of the fourth century B.C, (No. 7). ‘The same scholar has 
also contrilruted 2% as the fruite of a journey 1 Caria undertaken in 1921, 
three documents from Ceramus, one of them.an interesting honorary inscription 
(No. 19), three from Bargylia. three from Tass, two from Idyma and three from 
Cedreae, of whichthe last (No: 33) contains a valuable record of civic actrvitics 
and a sculptor's signature: to these we must adi an epitaph from Acanthns, 
three documenta of Tymmus, including an early decree relative to an impast 
levied an soldiers for the cult of Enyalins, and corrected versions of two already 
published texts (Nos. 34,36), A.W. Persson has edited *** twenty-four insorip- 
tions, five of which were previonsly pullished, copied by J, Paris and R, Vallois 
in 1919 = oneé of these, an bonerary decree (No.1), comes from the modem Bai 
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and twenty-one are from Mylasa, including a decree of the euyydvern "Ayaveréan 
(No. 2}, three fragments of a cadastral gurvey (No. 7) anil two of a frontier- 
delimitation (Nos, 9,10). The two remaining texts come from the nelyhbouring 
city of Olymus,an honorary inscription end a peouliarly interesting record af a 
to the state (No, 24), which has heen more adequately restored and 
axplamed hy A. Wilhelm, ML. Holleanx re-examines 4 the Milesian decree 
in honour of Apame, first wife of Selencus Nicator, and offers a restored text 
Of its first fifteen lines, ‘I, Wiegand’s eighth provisional report on the excava- 
fons at Miletus and Didyma? contains a ommber of texte from the * Honse 
of the Prophets ’ relative to the rpogiyras of Didyma and-a group of three poems 
reoferrmg to un abortive siege of the sanctuary during the Gothic invasion of 
aD, 265. Of greater importance is H. Knackfuss’ definitive publication 9* 
of the Southern Market of Miletus and dhe neighbouring buildings, in which « 
special chapter is devoted to the 120 inscriptiona from this part of the site 
All savea doen of these are here published for the tirst time, consisting chiefly 
of inseriptiona from architraves, ete. (Nos. 193-207), técros-inscriptions and 
grajite (206-225), inscriptions on statne-bases, mostly of Emperors and other 
distinguished Romans (226-269), public documents engraved on stelne (270- 
Sid) and dedioutions (275-05). Amid this-wealth of new material selection ts 
dificult, but special attention may be called to the lez saera of Artemis Kithone 
(202), the decree regulating reiations with a King Antiorhus (270) and three 
Imperial communications (272-4), A. Rehm examines 47 Hauesoullier’s 
attempt:to date the Milesian steplianephiori of the years following 184-4 n.c. 
and himself draws up a list of the eponymous magistrates for the period 153-2 
io 156-5 oc, G. De Sanctis has dealt afresh ** with the famous letter (SG 
618) found at Herscles ad Latmum and now preserved in the Louvre, dating it 
in 190 #.c. and assigning rf to L. Comelins Scipio the consul and his brother and 
legate P. Seipio : this interpretation is ably supported * by M, Holleaux, who 
cites, discusses and restores o letter addressed. by the two Scipios to Colophon 
Nova?”  Prienian insoriptions have afforded 77! M. Schode the means of dating 
spproxunately on the ground ‘of its letter-forms tle sigooture of Archelavs om 
the well-known Roman relief portraying the apothensis of Homer. The third 
. Volume ofthe definitive publication ¥* 4f the Austrian excavations at Ephesus. 
deals with the: Agora, the Harbour-gates, the Aquediwts and the Fountain- 
House near the Theatre. Of the msoriptions found inthe Agora J- Keil-here 
(p. 914, ef, 25) publishes eighty-five, while R. Heberley deals (pp, 218 fi, 
263 ff.) with six from the Harbour, including the buildmg-inscription of the 
South Gete, and with two from the Aqueduct of C. Sextitine Pollio, Of the 
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texts from the Agora, very fow of which were aavouts publihed, ten are in 
Latin and three bilingual, Eight are building-inscriptions, among them one 
(No. 3) dedicated to Epheeian Artemis, Divus Claudius and Agrippina Augusta, 
anil two (Nos. 5, 8) t0 Artemis and Domitian: the following ten (Noa. 9-19), 
engraved on the South Gate, are for the most part records of the successful 
activities of variona @yopardyar, one of whom recerda the exact price of fine 
ani of coarse bread during his tenure of office; the remaming sixty-seven 
(Nos. 19-85) form an.extraordinarily rich und interesting group of inseriptinns 
fron the buses of statues seb up honour of Roman proconanle and other officials 
and of prominent eitwens. ‘The epigraphieal indexes which close the volume 
(p. 277 48.) greatly foeilitate the utilisation of this abundant materml. J. X. 
Bakhuizen van den Brink has devoted a ful) and careful study 7" to the early 
Christian epigraphy af Ephesus, dealing both with its general: charucteristics 
and with the surviving texts on public works, churches, tombs, etc, and J, 
Keil, in on interesting article?” on the long rivalry between Ephesus and 
Smyrnd, examines an Mphesian mecription, probably an edict of Justinian, 
comparing St. John and Palyearp in respect of holiness and diguily and justitymg 
the refusal to allow to Smyma the rank of metropolis enjoyed by Ephesus. The 
report *75 by R. Demangel and A. Laumonier on the exenyationa at Notium 
contains @ record of. m gilt “for the repair of the sanctuary,’ a tleeree of a gild 
of Aselepiastae, fifteen other inscriptions on stone, including en interesting 
metrical epitaph (No. $), and a mumber of stampe on tiles or amphora-handles 
and of potters’ signatures; one of the epitaphs there published is eorrected'*"* 
iy O. Kern. The same-two French selolars have published," for the first 
time or in an nnproved form, five texts of Lebedus, three of Myonnesus and sixty- 
seven (among which are two in Latin) from Teos, one of which (No.2) isa decree 
granting to the Dionysite rexvizai 2 number of privileges about [40 ac. 
Seven nscriptions from Smyrna, One of which records the distinctions of L. 
Egnatius Vietor Lolliunus, procensul for three successive years in the thint 
century 4.0., ancl a second the oflices filled in the preceding century by 1, 
Julius Nicomuclius, have been edited 2* by O. Walter, and an tnimportant 
fragment appears *"in the account of the Roman theatre at Smyrna by 0). Berg 
and ©. Walter. A. Wilheim hes commented on two Smyrumean texts 
already known (1.G. Rom. iv. 1414, SULG5 061) and has added one hitherto 
unpublished, J, Keil's article ** on Arteniis as Mother of the Gods and Queen 
of Heaven, based upon two. little-known inscriptions of Smyrna, | know only 
indiretly. ‘The: famous ritual text from Philadelphia (S213 985) iz among the 
purity-regulations dis syed = by J. zag. A. Wilhelin ** nd 'T. Reinach ™ 
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have covimented on epitaphs from Sandiz, C, R. Morey has devoted a detailed 

study ** to u Sardian sarcophagus bearing a bilingual inseription, and W. Gor. 
has explained %** the word tsjusoea, which occurs in a document of Thyntira.. 
G. Corradi has investigated **7 the functions of the Pergamene dudoddapyar as 
indiested in the astynomic law (0.0.2. 483), comparing them with those who 

hore the same title at Jerasalem and in Egypt. 

The important decree, passed by a city of Brreysta in honour of the 
Macedonian Corragus, which was found at Brussa (Pisa) in 1921 and provision- 
ally published ** by T. Homolle, has received attention from T. Sauciuo- 
Saveanu, who ma full historical commentary *#” argues that Corragua was 
appointed greatpyos trav val’ "EX\jerortoy sénwe by Eumenes Il of 
Pergamum, and shows the value of the document. for the study of agrarian 
und of fixeal policy in the Hellenistic period. An independent and masterly 
edition °° is due to M. Hollesux, who dealy with the inscription from every 
‘point of yiew—epigraphical, philoligical and historionl—assigning it conjecturally 
to Apollonia ad Rhyndacum and to the reign either of Kumenes [1 or of his 
brother Attalnus [], An inscribed relicf of the third century ap, from Gebise, 
wt the northern entry of the Gulf of Astacus, already imperfectly published 
(UL.G. Rom. ii. 2), has been corrected and fully discussed * by J, Keil, (. F. 
Lelimann-Hanpt hos given ™ strong grounds for assigning fiye inscriptions, 
among them the Olbian lex nusnmeria (S163 218) and the Chaleedonian law 
renilating the tenure of « priesthood (ji. 1010), to the sanctuary of Zeus 
Ourios at Anadolu Kayak, near the northern exit of the Bosporas, Pmryera 
makes 4 larger contribution. Inthe course of a valuable essay entitled * Phila- 
delphia and Montanism,’ = W. Al. Calder makes constant use of epira phical 
evidence as throwing light on Phrygian Montanism, re-edits (p, 28-ff.) the group 
of epitaphe, mostly from the Tembris valley, bearmg the fornrila X pyerrayol 
Apnatiaroic or some simular phrase indicating & profession of the Christian 
faith, and mvestigates (p. 42 f) the use of the title Xenatiavds or Xpertiavés in 
epitapha, adding an unpublished example (p. 45) from AL Oren (Anzouluda) 
inthe Lycacnian Steppe. Elsewhere ™ Calder has given an admirable survey, 
hase chiefly upou inscriptions, of the pagan social background in third-century 
Plirygis, the gmwth of the Christian community and the attempt of the per- 
secuting Kimperors, Decius, Probus and Diocletian, to stamp out Christianity 
und to substitute forit. a revived paganism. In another article, entitled * Notes 
on Anatolian Religion,’ Calder publishes ™* (a)-a metrical epitaph of Iecninm, 
Riving us “an interesting glimpse of the cuit of Persena at TIeonium in the 
late seoond or third century of our era, the more welcome that this is the first 
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reference to Perseus found in Lycaonian insoriptions ; (6) an epitaph of Zengijek, 
thirty-nine miles NE. of Iconium, containing the village name Novowaxay iris, 
which probably refersto Nannakes, a ke of Iconiim mentioned inthe Anatolian 
Déluge-legend,** and (¢) a sculptured tombstone from Kadyn Khan in the 
territory of Laadicea Combusta, The ame scholar has also given us ™ 
group of twenty texts, whally or partly metrical and all save one unpublished, 
copied between 1909 and 191% at Laodices Combusta, Kadyn Khan, Miscamus 
(Durgot), and other sites in the provinces of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycuonia and 
Jsanria. He has forther discnssed* the miedial verbal ¥-terminatiin in 
Phrygian, oor knowledge of wich is derived largely from inseriptiona, of which 
many are bilingual. In # paper ° read to the Vienna Academy, J, Zingerle 
maintains thet two texts hitherto regarded aa Phrygiai are really Greeks and 
investigates tle effect exercised by the language of the autochthonous popula 
tion of Asia Minor upon the Greek speech of this ares as teflented in ite inserip- 
tions. Int long study af the cult of Attiy, J. Carcopino collects #@* the THSCTIpE 
tions relating to dpylyad\oi, of which the majority sre Latin, but three are 
Greek and come frum Hierapolis in Phrygia, Seghir in Pisidia and Savatra in 
Lycaonia, Of the Antiochene copy of Augustus’ Res gestae 1 shall speak below 
in conmexion with the Monumentum Ancyranum. Calder has given na © 
improved copies of two dedications by Siaasrat, probably governors of 
Pistdis, found at Antioch and dating not later than the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. and has used an epitaph of Laddicea Combusta to support the 
mannscript reading “"" of » disymted passage in Acschvlua’ Agamennon (1. 444). 
A fonrth-century Christian inscription of Tcouium is republished “4 with an 
improved text by W. M. Ramesy, who has also taade an interesting contribution 
to Anatolian studies in an epivraphico-numismatic article”* in which he dis- 
cusses four epigrams, of which the first was unpublished, from Seidi Kem and 
Haljile Hissar (near Synmada}, Afiom Kara Hissar and Benyeuk Kabadja, near 
Oln Borin, An important article “* by H. A. Ormerod ow the campaigns of 
Serviluus Isaurieus against the pirates ends with an epigraphical appendix 
containing eight inscriptions, mostly honorary, found at Glyatas and Seidi- 
ahehir in Pisidin, 

Gatatia also is well-represented. To E.G. Harily we owe a welcome and 
Yalunble edition of the Monumentum Aneyranum,”* * perhaps the most inter- 
esting und important inseription that has ever come to light‘; after an intro- 
ductory chapter on the character and contents of this document, the text is 
printed, sentence by sentence, in Latin and Greek and English and elucidated 
by a ful) commentary, whose main object is ‘to substantiate, amplify, or modify 
the statements -of Augustus by references to the ancient authorities,’ The 
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text adopted is, almost without exception, that of Mommszen’s edition. P. F, 

Regard has given Jong and critical summary “* of Meuwese's recont work on the 
Greek text of the Monumentum. Some fresh light will dowhtless be thrown on 
this text by the considerable fragments of the Latin original discovered at 
Pisidian Antioch ty W. M. Ramsay “* and recently subjected to. a close acra- 
tiny “by A. von Premerstein; the many new frauments found in the excava- 

tion of 1924 have not yet been published."™! Of the thirty-eight texts from 
Aneyra and the vicinity published “* by RB, d’Orbeliani, eleven give improved 
capies uf ‘duseriptiona previously known and the remainder, of which Nos.. 76 
and 81 are the most interesting, consist mainly of epitaphs and honorary 
inseriptions, W. M. Rameay hus exiphasised 412 the differmes between the 
epigraphy of central Anatolia and that of the Greek cities on the const and has 
discussed a fourth-century Galatian text of Vureme (J,6 Rom, ty. 221), which 
affords “a good example of the way in which a reading should not be corrected * : 
he has further, in lia "Studies in the Roman Province Galatia.” “ drawn 
largely upon epigraplica] materuls and las in particular examined the important 
récord 4 of a meeting of the Galdtian xowor held at Ancyra in September, 
A, LOL, and given & new version fp. 181 ff.) of an inseription of 47 Bc. at 
Olu Bork in Phrygin Galetica throwing some light on Greco-Asiatic law. 

W. M. Calder has brought an epitaph found E. of Angora into connexion with a 
passage in Utpian and called attention to the lmowledge they supply of arrange- 
ments regarding property which were in force among the Galatians." Foor 
inscriptions, of which three are yotives, from Telmessus in Leta have heen 
pubiished “* by A. Mairi at the close of his account of a voyage of exploration 
m. Corin.** 


LX. Furie Asta 


C. Virolleaud “ and others“ have given surveys-of recent archaeological 
workin Syria: ‘lo the articles by C.Clermont-Ganneaw already referred to “* 
I must add one,“ inadvertently omitted from my last Bibliography, on the 
‘dedication of the temple at Aingaddia and on various " faux dienx * called imto 
being by the misreading or misinterpretation of spigraplical texts: A Greek 
epitaph has come to light ™ at Antiooh, and another is disenmel ™ by L_ 
Browsé it hia account of the embankment of the Lake of Homs, R.. Dhissand 
ae epigraphical as. well as other evidence in hie article 5 on the temple of 

lamuscene Zeus, and @ Greok inscription is published “in J, E. Hanauer's 
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notes on changes made in Damasens during the great war. (. Contenan’s 
Teports on the second Archseological Mission to Sidon in 1920 record “7 several 
minor epigraphical discoveries. Patestine has proved more than usually 
productive. A. Alt has auppiemented ™* his invaluable (riechische: Inechrifien 
der Palaesina Tera by the addition of nmetern inseriptions, of which two 
(Nos. 3, 17) from Tires Seba were unpublished, and DP. Thonisen has completed 
his corpus of Greek and Latin inscriptions of Jerusalem by a concluding section ™ 
containing ineeriptions of gravestones and ossuaries and on small objects of 
metal, stone and clay, together with full indexes to the whole collection. The 
famous synagorue-inseription of Theadotus (of. J21.S. xliii: 37) has heen further 
discussed) by PL Thomsen, G. Daiman,™ HH. Lietzmann and A. Deiss- 
mann,“ who, while regarding If, as improbable that Theodotus’ synagogue 
1s the * synagogue of the Libertines * mentioned in Acts vi. 9, claims this imserip-- 
tion as “ein betrichtliches (niginaletiick des wirklichen Hintergrundes des 
urapostolischen jerusalemischen Christuskultes.’ Other inscriptions of interest 
are (@) the metrical dedication to Ares Hoplophorse of a third-century altar at 
Tul Keram, the junction of the Lydda-Haifa and of the Nablus fines," (b) 
votive inscription from Kedesh Naphthali,“* (¢) « grave-mseription from Batt", 
$F, of the Dead Sea, edited #8 by J. G. Duncan and further elucidated © 
by A. Alt, and (id) Christisn metrical dedication: in. mosaic, of a church near 
Beth Jibrin, (Hleutheropolis)“*- to the two golden taeniae from this site 
already published ™ by uM. Sichourg, « third, now at Geneva, ix added “ by 
E. Michon and repablished “* with an improved text by W. Deonna, <A. Alt 
edits *° 4 brief epitaph from Joppa and drawa up a useful bibliography of the: 
inscribed graves already discovered there. A, G. Roos has examined “" the 
inscriptions of Philiypopolis and Palmyra relative to ©, Julins Priscus and has 
combated the view “* af TL Cngq that two Julli Prisci were preetorian prefects 
in rapid succession, one under Gordian and the other under Philippus. The 
remaming inseriptions of this region “* do not call for individual notice. 
Extraordinary interest has heen aroused by the éxeavations carried on 
under French auspices by F. Cumont at Siliblyeh, the ancient Diura-Europus, 
on the Enophrates,—excavations which, though far from completed, have 
already thrown much light upon the artistic, religious, social, legal and linguistic 
development of an outiving Greek colony under the influence of the neighbourme 
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civilisations of Palmyra and Parthia, 1. Jalabert long ago published “" one 
inscription, dated ap, 176, from this site. F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld visited it 
and copied “7 two Greek inscriptions bearing the date a.m. GL. Later J. H. 
Breasted paid a hasty but fruitful visit to the rams," photographing the 
frescoes on the walls of a chapel showing worshippers with their names painted 
below and a aacrificial scene m which a Roman tribune ([VL TERENTIVS 
TRIB) is the central figure with a priest, duly named, beside him and, helow, the 
levends ‘Tin Aoripas and Tiyy Uadiwipav PF. Cumont has written briel 
reports,“™ dated November 19th, 1922, and January 12th, 1925, dealing with 
his work on this site as irell as 4 short account 4? in Tealian of the frescoes. TH 
haz also published im detail “ the scene of Terentiny’ sacrifice and same of the 
greffiti onthe chapel wall and has, with E. Renard and L, Brossé, described 
the remarkable fortifications. of Dura. His fuller account ** of the earlier 
excavation dealt with the names attached to the freseo-portraite and others 
painted heneath, and smught to show that the sanctuary was founded towards 
the close of the first century a.p, In his article “* on * Le Temple aux Grading,’ 
Cumout deals with thirty-seven inseriptions, each beginning with the date. 
4h. 61, engraved on the seats rising im tiers on two sides of the temple and 
indicating the names of ther occupants, in all cases women, anid with tlie dedicu- 
tion of the tample, which bears the date Av. 31.. Though most of the names are 
Greek (Selencus is especially frequent), many are Semitic nlore or less Hellenised: 
on some of them M. Lidsbarski has valuable eomments.“" A number of parch- 
ments have also been found, of which the most important, ably edited “7 by 
B. Hausscullier, contains a law regulating succession in cases of intestacy, The 
rich results 6f the brief campaign of 1923 have been indicated in a provisional 
report,!©* but the epigraphicul texts have not yet been fully published: on the 
basis of three of them, which tefer to two marriages between brother and sister 
and one between uncle and niece, Cumont discusses “ the practice at Dura of 
this ‘ oriental, and especially Parthian, custom, aanctionel by the example of 
the kings.’ 

A titumen seal-impression with a Greek legend!” acquired af Bagdad, 
has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum. 
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X. Arnica. 


Of the Greek inscriptions found in Egypt I need not speak here, for I have 
published elsewhere“! a Bibliography dealing with them. S. Ferri has 
reported 2 on his investigation of the sanctuary at Budrmse, three kilometres 
west of Cyrene, where, in addition to two previously known macriptiona ((.0.6. 
5149, 6183), some graffiti have been found, and has given a survey “* of three 
years’ work at Cyrene (1919-22), containing references to some of the most 
im portait epigraphieal diseoveries, C, Bruston hae explained “* on amulet 
from Carthage by referente to Hebrew, and A, Blanchet has contributed 45 9 
note on this method of interpreting gnostic or magical inseriptiona. F. Teard 
has published “* fourteen Rhodian amplori-stamps found at Carthage. ‘The 

inscriptions nf Souwe,“"? Keour-es-Saf,""* Carthage,“ Djemils,!™ 
Lambaesis,!7! Cherchol * and Volwhilis *™ are for the most part very brief or 
fragmentary and do not call for detailed notice, 
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A NOTE ON J.WS., XLV. p. 78: 


Te arguments in favour of the Babvlonian origin of the godiaeal signs 
are even stronger than is stated by Dr, K otheringham. THe gaye: * Dy. eur 
mdino the pluce of the Bur of Corn ia taken by the Vi rai holding the #ur of 
corm, As the Babylonians connected thin ear of corn with the goddess Ishtar, 
the jsrocess from thy eat to the virgin holding the ear is not very great.’ But 
(hakkeh) &isim (a word which means ‘ ear of corn " &ecording to Landsherger, 
Der kultische Kalender der Babylonver und Assyrer, 9-10) is actually represented 
ona Babylonian tablet aa a virgin holding the ear (see Thureau-Dangin. in 
Reeve & Assynologe, xvi. p. 135). There was not therefore any thange in the 


conception. 


A NEO-ATTIC KRATER IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART 


|Puares VI-IX.| 


Tam Metropolitan Museum has reeently wequired a marble Neo-Attic 
krater of exceptional beauty in an excellent state of preservation.t It has 
been brietly described in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin for January 
194 but simee its importance requires a fuller publication and its study 
brings up interesting stylistic considerations, I am glad of this opportunity 
for @ fuller diseussioni, 

The vase is of the bell-krater shape with overhanging lip and fluted bottom 
an two horizontal handles emerging from Satyr heads—evidently « favourite 
forni with Neo-Attic sculptors of the first century, for we have a number of 
examples of it." The foot was worked im a separate piece and is missing; 
at the bottom of the vase isa marble tenon with a smoothed surface round it, 
indicating the width of the foot at the point of atrachment. We have added a 
plaster fnot,* and restored the rim, which waa much chipped. 

The chief interest in the vasy centres, of course, in the relief deeoration 
Ot the main part of the body—on each side threa dancing women, unl above 
the handles a conventionalised fig tree and a pilaster crowned by « panel with 
three Nymphs. ‘lwo of the dancers are characterided as Maenads by the thyrses 
which one of them cutries and by their attitudes of Bacehio frenzy; the other 
two are rather too demnara for Maenads and are perhaps better explamed as 
Nymphs or mortals; but it does not matter much what names we-give them, 
for Neo-Attic sculptors had notoriously little interest in the subject-matter 
of their scenes, concentrating ther attention on designing lovely aingle figures 
In harmonious compositiona. Tn the Soathios vase in Paris, for Instances, wa 
have Maenads and « Satyr combined with » warrior, Artemis ani Tlormes, 
no apparent connexion except ga effective space-fillers, On our vase there 
is At least unity of action; all the figures are dlancing or making music for the 
dance. On one side one is blowing the double futes with two dainty maidens 
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dancing before her (Pl, V1.); on the other, one is playing the castanete and 
dancing at the same time with lively steps, whilo the two Maennds holding 
thyrsos and wreath ore facing her (PI, VII.). Not only is the composition 
singularly happy, but each figure ts beautifully designed and executed: Indeed 
the feeling of serenity and of graceful animation in some of the dancers is 
comparable only with Greek works of the beet period; and the handling of 
tho relief technique with the suggestion of distance in the further planes eoulil 
not be more masterly," Moreover, the extraordinarily fresh preservation 
mikes us able te appreciate fully thia beauty. Amd this is important; for 
it shows ws that Neo-Attio sculptors, like the seulptors of all ages, differed 
greatly in the quality of them work, and that side by cide with the mther 
hurd, stereotyped producta which they turned out in, euch quantities they 
could occasionally produce very fine things. Beanty of workmanship 1s not, 
therefore, necessarily a criterion by which to judge whether o reliei is Neo- 
Attic or fifth or fourth century Greek, ‘The distinction rests purely on style. 
To analyse this style and thereby try to differentiate between works of the 
Greek and of the Roman period—in s “more satisfactory way perhaps than 
has been done heretofore—ia one of the chief objects of this paper. 

To urnilrstand the horizon of the Neo-Attic sculptor we met. réaline 
first of all that he belonged to sn nge when artists had good taste rather than 
creative ability; when instead of originating their own designs they freely 
borrowed and yery skilfully adapted what had heen Ages before them, 
Nor did they attempt to dlingrnise this lack of origina ‘The same figures. 
occur over and over again in different combinations with Gis slight variations. 
In fact, itis just this oceurrence.of a fairly limited number of familiar types— 
each: figure generally placed a certam (hiatance from the next so as to give full 
value to the design of cach “—which constitates the chief characteristio of 
Neo-Attie reliefs, Hauser, in lis Newatiieahe Reliefe, puiblished in 1889, was 
able to list fifty such types of figures, and to-day the list could of course be 
enlarged. Thus the Maenad with thyrsos (PL VIL.) is Haywer’s No. 29, andl 
occure on the rhyton apne by Ponting in the Capitoline Museum," on « fonr- 
sided base in the Vatican,” and on « hase moMaded® “Tha. Maenad with 
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wreath (PL VI.) ts Hanser’s No. 31, and appears on the same four-sided. base 
in the Vatican,’ on a round altar m Lansdowne Howse, London," and on a 
krater in the Musep Torlonia.™ The finte-phayer (PI. V1.) 1s Hauser’s No. 38, 
and is found agam on a threesided base in the Lateran,“ on a puteal in 
Marbury Hall,* on an amphora in Naples, and on the fragment of a krater 
in the Musée Fol in Genewa*® The dancer with both hands lowered to sides 
(PL VL) fa alight variation of Hanser’s No, 33, Tt is especially like one of 
the dancers on « relief found in the Dionysos theatre m Athens. The 
three Nymplis on the panel ** (Pl. VIII.) are Hauser’s No, 45 aml occur on 
a round altar in Verona, on « round hase in the Villa Albam,™ and on a 
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relief in the Swainson Cowper collection at Yow Field Castle, Outgate, Ambte 
side” The remaining figures ore not included in Hauser'a list; but the 
castanet player (PI. VII.) haa a parallel on the three-sidect base in the Lateran ** 
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(Pl. TX), and the dancer immedistely.in front of the flute-player (PI VI.) 
on a relief in the National Museum m Rome; so that every igure on our 
krater is, eo to speak. a regulation type taken from what must have been a 
kind of common repertory. It is only the gentus of our artist for adaptation 
and bis consummate exeeution that have mae so lovely a thing out of a 
stereotyped medley. 

The important question now arises,— What are the origina] models of these 
figures? Fortanstely” we have «a few—though only « few—of the actual 
original Greek compositions from which the Neo-Attic artist took his designs: 
660 that we can see beth what Kind of monuments he used und study the 
difference between his work and that of his predecessor. 

The most important of these prototypes. are: the votive reliefs of Pan and 
Nymphe™ from which the panel design on our krater is clearly copied (eom- 
pare especially the charming one from Eleusis in the National Museum in 
Athens, Wig. 1); the relief of dancing warriors from the Altropolis,™ from 
which the dancing wartior on the Susibios wase is derived; *" the panels of 
Vietories sacrificing « bull** (Fig. 2) and of Vietory Joosing her sandal * 
(Fig. 42), of the Nike Balustrade, which served ws moilels far the Neo-Attio 
reliefs in the Uffizi (Fig. 3) and Munich.?* (Fig. 44), In. other words, later 
fifth and fourth pentary reliefs apparently wero « favourite souree from which 
the Neo-Attic artist drew, And this is borne ont aleo by a study of his etyle. 
With the exception, of course, of the archaising figures (which ate not here 
discussed, for pone opcur on our krater), tho great majority of Neg-Attic 
relists are derived nether from the sturdy early fifth-century types nor from - 
the turbulent Hellimistic compositions. but from the softer, more graceful 
creations of thy intervening period. And particularly popular was the late 
fifth-eontury style of transparent, clhngme drapery of which the Nike locemg 
her sandal is such @ lwautiful example, The many lovely Neo-Attic dancers,™ 
und Horae?* and Maénads™ and musicians ™ are all attempte to imitate this 
highly decorative rendering. 

Only second to the beauty of the Inman body the Greeke felt the beauty 
of drapery—of large ani small folds, of the play of lights and shadows, and 
of heavy aud thin texture. They devised garments which lent themselves 
particularly well te plastic treatment and set thomaelvesto their rendering 
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with great devotion and «enjoyment At firat, in the archaie period, their 
interpretation was merely @ convention for decarative effect; asin the Athenian 
Kore and the Siphnian fries, This is followed during the first half of the 
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fifth century by a more naturalistic rendermg, with, however, 4 strong atylising 
tendency remaining; asin the Boston and Ludoytsi reliefs, the Berlin goliless, 
and the Olympia pediments. Then comes the grand, architectural treatment 
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of the Parthenon metopes and the Roman Niobid. And this in its turn develops 
into the light and airy style of the Nike Balustrade, the Nike of Paeonios and 
the Nereis. In these later periods, though the general effect is more natural 
istic, in reality the rendermg is no more a direct imitation of nature than 
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before, but merely the artist's interpretation along different lines. In both 
cases it ia not redlisam that is aimed at but artistic effect. Particularly is 
this true in the period we are now considering. In the Nike loosing her sandal 
(Fig. 4a), for instance, the artist has mnde the body show through not only 
the thin chiton but the two layers of chiton and heavy himation almost as 
if it were node; and the sharp wutting of the oblique folds of the mantle with 
its resultant deep shadows is highly decorative, but not. strictly realistio: 
while the fine contrasts between the plain surfaces and bunched folds are 
clearly consciously sought. That the goneral appearance ts so lifelike is dno 
to the artist's genius in interpretation rather than to direct imitation, 
Naturally whew it comes to imitating this individunl conception the 
contrast Letween the original and copy is great; aince it 18 difficult for « 
copyist to cateh the spirit awl the subtleties of such: individnal creations. 
We need only compare carefully the Balustrade Nikee (Figs. 2 and 4a) 
with their Neo-Attic successors in Florence (Fig. 5) and Munich (fig. 44) 
to realise the vast difference between them, How stilted and dall the oblique 
lines of the mantle seem on the stooping figure in Munich compared. to those 
on the fifth-ventury model; how monotonously regular are the zigzag lines 
along the edge of the mantle compared to the varied treatment on the earlier 
figure. How much of the effect-of the orignial is lost in malcing the drapery 
less transparent. And how the figure with tho bull bas lost in directness by 
being mide to lean back further. She is no longer Lolding the bull in bat 
appears to be dancing by his aide. This attitudinising tendency and this lack 
of sensitivencss in the treatment of the drapery are observable in practically 
all Neo-Attio reliefs and constitute the chief difference between the work of 
the two periods. Even the figures on our krater—which are among the qost 
beautiful of “Neo-Attic worke—have the came shortcomings, Lovely and 
charming though they be, the true zest for life so sspinesigs in their pre- 
decessors has somehow passed from. them. Compared with similar figures 
on red-figured vases of the late fifth century in Athens and Part they 
show all the difference between real ecstasy anid its reflection. This is 
especially noticeable in the Mionade. When placed side by side with fifth- 
century Greek Maenala™ their frenzy seems mere make-believe ; they 
apprar as if suddenly arrested, posing in wttitudes of exaltation, not really 
‘ Geob wroatarw duuaveis.” And the draperies show equally important differ- 
ences. How artificial, for instance, are the thin, tidge-like folds in the reliefs 
of the Horac, reconstracted by Hanser from familiar Neo-Attic types (Fig. 5), 
ar in the figures on the Madrid base** compared with their obvious proto- 
types on the Balustrade Nike (Fig. 4a) or on the Gjolbaschi dancers**® In 
the earlier Greek reliefs; mospite of conscious arrangement for decorative 
éffect, the result is always simple and natural, The Roman copyist in trying 
Se eens facie net le How eonvincin, for instanoe, are 
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the folds of the Gjolbagehi dancer who ts daintily holding up the edge of her 
garment compared to those on the similar figure on the Horse relief, with its 
multitude of converging lines (Fig. 5, centre), Where the Greek figures 
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impress us with thotr lifelike rendering and stir m us that peculiar excitement 
that only life can, their Roman descendants wppear like stutties of artiticully 
arranged drapery. 

Moreover, the actual composition of the folds is never 30 clear in the later 
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renderings, If we compare the fying draperies of on Maenads (PL VIT)) or 
of the two Nikae in Florence (Fig. 3), effectively arranged against the back- 
eromd, with similar decorative devices on the Phigaleian frieze or the 
Rjéthaschi relief, how much ¢lesrer appears the construction in the latter; 

how easily we oan follow each fold a it bulges and twists, and how different 
hy contrast the fan-like treatment in the later copies, 

Fresh from this analysis of the differences between earlier Greek and 
Neo-Attic work, it may be Interesting to examine the three-sided base found 
in the Toman Forum and now in the Lateran Museum (PL 0X.), published 
m 1906 by Hanser os a fourtli-century fireek original *? and accepted as auch 
hy most archaelogist=2* We finil on itmany of the familiar Neo-Attic types— 
our futiat and castatet player, the lyre player,” the dancer fram the Dionysos 
theatre relief, the dancer behind the lyrist,“ and the Satyr" If Hauser is 
right in his claim that this is a fourth-century Greek work, it hecames, of 
course, of prime importance as the original source from which many of the 
Neo-Attic figures are directly taken, But has it not all the eor-marks of 
Neo-Attic work—the distribution of the figures abont equidistant from one 
another in a harmonious but worelated composition, the self-consciousness of 
the poses, the stilted treatment of the drapery? We need only compare the 
dancers (especially AB 1 and BC 1 and 2) with those on the Gjotbaschi reliefs 
to realise low the aimple unaffected attitudes of former times have lieen 
tranalited imto still Ipvely but eezentinily artificial creations. And the 
draperies with their transparent effects, their olilique ridges and thor decorative 
fiving portions go back directly to the late fiftl-century worka we have been 
stadying, bat are executed in typical Neo-Attic fashion. We may note 

especially the familiar fan-like effect of the edge of the lyre player's mantle 
held by the dancer behind her, the monotonow vettien! folda of the front 
part of her mantle—very like those of the copy of the Balustrade Nike and 
very different from thove of the Balustrade Nike hereeli—and the generally 
artifioia) treatment in AB 1, BO] and 2 and CA 3,50 like that of the Horae 
(Fig. 0). It i true that the execution of these figures is excullimt, much 
hetter than on the average Neo-Attic reliefs; but no better than on our krater, 
obyidnsly & Roman wark on seoount of ite shape, and one that has taught uw 
to look for style rather than quality of workmanship as safe criterion for 
dating, 

In view of these obvious parallels Hanser's arguments fore fourth-century 
date seem unconvinemg, Besides quality of workmumship he offers little 
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specific evidence, EL» compares the lyre player on the Lateran base with the 
practically identical figure from Mysia in Constantinople“? and finds that 
the. igure on his base shows a lees metienlous treatment than the other 
and was therefore done by a superior ami earlier artist: he points out that 
the mantle folds beneath the lyre “ do not really converge to the left shoulder, 
from which they are supposed to be hanging.’ and that: the Mysian artist tried 
to minimise: this tault by curving his line further toward the shoulder—juat 
the sort-of thing a fussy copyist would do. But tle mantle really lianes from 
the left arm, nob the laft shoulder, so that the mixtuke is not 40 great as Hanser 
thought. Mistake, however, there is in both reliefa; and such structural 
misnnilerstandings are just what we do not expect to find in Greek roliefe 
of a good permxl, Hauser also finds that the ‘taenia’ “ is made to hing 
straight on the Lateran kitharist and in a curving line in the Mysian figure, 
and thinks this again is the sign of a meticulous copyist: But it is surely not 
hy euch trifles that we can ndjudge the period of these reliefs, Examined in 
relation to Neo-Attio works on the one hand and their Greek prototypes on 
the other, the Lateran figures quite naturally take their place among the beat 
of Neo-Attie products, comparable in charm anil good workmanship with our 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1924-25 


Tus article attempts to summarise the results (1) of those excavations 
carried out in Greek lands im 1924 of which no report was available in time 
for my account printed in the last volume of the Journal,’ and (2 of the 
excavations of 1925 of which reports had come. to hand before the end of 
September* This system: will be followed tm the accounts which | hope to 
contribute annually henceforward. 


Aupnican Scioon 


The varied activities of the American School included excavations at the 
sites of Corinth, the Argive Heraeum, and Eutresis in Bocotia, At Nemea and 
Phlius, the opening cainpaigns at which mtes were described in my report of a 
year ago, no further work was done in the summer of 1025, At Carmth, 
thanks to a generous suberdy by, and the personal enterprise of, Professor T. L, 
Shear, substantial progress was made with the Herculean task of clearing the 

heatre, where, on the sduth sidw of the orchestra, the depth of the deposit 
of earth proved to be 12 metres; beforo the season closed, over DIK) tons of 
debris had been removed to a dump a quarter of 6 mile away. In the west of 
the carea the seate proved to be al! destroyed, but o remarkable discovery 
was made, in the form of » wall, originally ca, 2°80 metres high, surrounding this 

rchestra, ‘This where cleared wna preserved to a height of 1-70 m., and was 
painted in freseo with scenes of life-sized figures engaged in combat with lions, 
One combatant, in action with-a lion which charges him from the left, is clad 
in a long purple under-garment, with a white over-garment fastaned at the 
knee: another wears a short garment which hangs down im front, leaving the 
legs bare to the hips, and white sandals; other hgures, variously ¢lad, and also 
fighting lions, appear in other scenes. The feld of the frieze ia blue, with o 
lower band of greenish-yellow on which the figures are standing; then comes 
a-narrow dark blue band, serving 4s frame, with « pink outer edge, and finally 
a broad red band on the outeide. This painted wall lies on the circumference 
of « cirele with a diameter of 86-80.m., of which the centre is the central point 
of the orchestra of the Greek theatre. It appeure that on the re-settlement of 
the city alter 46 n.0, an arena was constructed with as little alteration of plan 
as possibile, the lower rows of seats being removed to enable the spectators to 
be protected with thia high wall. At a later date (temp. Herodes Atticns *) 


i JAS, xliv, (1924), pp 24 plished by the French Bohoal in Bulletin le 
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& Roman theatre built on & new plan involved the destraction of the upper 


part of the painted wall. The full clearances of this striking feature will be: 


the main task of the next campaign, 

Preliminary trials, with a view to locating the temple of Athena Chalinitis 
mentioned by Pausanias, were made in a field adjoiing the Sicyonian rood 
SE. of the theatre, Numerous heavy foundation-blocks and interesting amall 
objects came to light; the latter include a depsit of 160 «mall Votive cups, 
a small archate ivory support in tle shape of « standing lion, and terra-cotta 
figurines and reliefs of the fifth century and earlier. The third region explored 
by Professor Shear was « suburban villa lying abowt a mile west of the theatre. 
This also yielded important results, as the five rooms so far cleared pach had 
an ¢laborate and well-preserved miossio pavement of liigh artistic excellence: 
Tn the yttrivim is represented a herd playing-a pipe, with three cattle: in the 
frichniwm, a panel shows Europa on the bull; in a small room opening off the 
atrien is Dionysos with bis thyrsos,.and in a-room west of the éricliniwmn 14 the 
finest pavement of all; this has a small central medallion showing the head 
of Dionysos crowned with frint and ivy-leaves, enclused in thirteen concentric 
circles which are decorated with recurrent triangles, und set in a square panel 
with intricate geometri¢ border, in each commer of which is.a canthuros, alternately 
vellow and grey, to represent gold and silver. This magnificent villa is shown, 
by the types of coins and lamps found in it, to have existed in thy middle of 
the first century of our ere,* 

At the Argivy Heraeum, followmg a long-cherished scheme of the late 
Dr. J.C, Hoppin, snd made practicable by a generous bequest from the same 
souree, search was made with a view to Investigating the earliest histary of the 
site. Under the skilled direction of Dr. 0. W. Blegen a large vroup of rock-cut 
chamber-tomba of Late Helladic date. aid practically all tinrobbed, came to 
light not far from the site of the temple. Pending a fuller report, 1 can only 
signal jere the discovery, in addition to large quantities of vases most of which 
ean be reconstructed, of two admirable bronzes daggers, with gold rivets for the 
(misting) handles, inlaid in silver; one with a group of dolphins, and the other 
with a scene of birds. Several of these tombs. are bemg left for excavation in 
1926. 

At Rutresis in Boeotia, between Plataea and Theepiae, a joint «xpedition 
of the Fogg Museum of Harvard University and the American School at Athens, 
led by Miss Hetty Goldman, carried ont excavations m. the autumn-of 1924 and 
from Mav to July, 1925.4 The city, first mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue, 
and known in classical times for its oracle of Apollo, proved to have been 
oceupied from Early Helladic times down to the Byzantine period. Only 
isolated traces of the classical period came to light, the most interesting being 
4 deposit of broken terra-cottes and poor bronze ornaments; the types of the 
fortier suggest the shrine of a goddess. 

The teal importance of the excavation lie inthe discovery, usually nt a 

* Tom indnbtod w Profesor TOL. Shear = School, for oral informatini, E 
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depth of slightly over two metres, of an excellent series of Middle Plelladic 
houses, which establish the rectangular house with small ante-chamber and 
lung main room, and hearth sometimes central but more often m oar near a 
corner, as the prevalent type, Out of seven houses whose ground-plan could 
he reconstrncted with certainty, only one had an apaidal end, and that had 
énbaequentl> been changed to a straight wall when o later building encroached 
upan it. Some had fore-courts, either paved or of beaten earth, with large 
pithoi standing in them, probably for the storage of water, In one house 
which had been destroyed by fire, two deep holes in the floor, along the axis of 
the main room—one of them lined with clay—cantained the clarred remains 
of wood, and had evidently served for woulen roof-upports. In addition te 
the liouses, Hiree chops or storehouses. were uncovered, dating from the same 
period; they were crowded with bins and jars of dightly-baked clay, some of 
which were filled with charred wheat, 

‘Two pits duy down to virgin soil showed that eome of the pottery of the 
lowest Early Helladic stratum ia not distinguishable from certain types charac- 
teristic of the second ‘Neolithic period. The indications are that the ETL 
aetilement, of which two houses were uncovered, similar in general plan te those 
found at Zygourses, was larger than that of the MH. period; and the more 
massive and careful wall-constrnction, the larger dimensions of the hmuses, 
the presence of some bronze and marble objects entirely lacking in ALH, times, 
point to wreater prospenty aud wider contacts with the outside world. Large 
quantities of pottery, both E.H- and M.H., were found, mostly in vory frag- 
mentiry condition; among the more important specimens may be mentioned 
ome Cycladie vases, and a very large matt-painted pithos of mnusual shape 
and design. The principal finds are now exhibited in the Thebes Museum. 

The interments of the prehistoric period were all MH. * crouch-buriala 
and located within the limits of the settlement. Small children were most 
frequently baried in cists or pithoi; adults were usually placed in the ground, 
and frequently surrounded with a more or fess complete ring of stones. Only 
one adult pithos-burial was found, While the bodies of children were tsually 
placed between walls, and in narrow alleys, or even tmder house-floors, adult 
burials were usually sunk to some depth, from above. There was-no trace of 
aiult burjale plated under the floors, or im conscious relation to the walls of 
contemporary lnilidings. 

An Hellenic cemetery was also discovered, on the low hills to the W. and 
SW. of the main site, and here too lay a late Roman or Byznntine villa. In it 
two excellent pieces of soulpture cami to light, as well as a few inseriptions; 
the former consist of the lower half of an.archnic seater female figure, of fine 
workmanship, and the torso, from neck to knees, of « youth of about life size, 
and dating from the early years of the fifth centary, | 

The excavations carried out by the-University of Michigan (under the 
leadership of Profese D, M. Robinson, with the co-operation of Sir William 
Ramsay) at Antioch in Pisidia may appropriately be mentioned here, although 
the American School in Atheus took no share in the work, Ar this important 
site, at which Sir William Ramsay had commenced operations in 1914, vainable 
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results were obtained durmg.« campaign which lasted from May to August, 
1924. Asan account hazalready been published, with commendable prompti- 
tude [im 2/04. xxviii. (1024), pp. 435-44), brief mention will suffice bere. 
The discoveries in the Roman colony [for the Hellongstio town was mot idlismbifiend ) 
inclitde ad massive stairway, 70 feat wide, anil atchitectural frasments from ih 
three arched. pateage-waye, apparently @ memorial to Augnatas, Some ol the 
slilia hear in relief figures of captive Pisidian chiefs. These steps connect two 
large open spaces, as they lead up from the Plates of Tiberius to that of Augustus. 
On the N. side of the former was built liter a row of shopa, and on the S.-W. 
side, in the second centary, a temple to Antoninus Pius of M. Aurelius, on the 
evidence. of @ fragment of inscribed cornice. At the foot.of the etepe there 
came to light more than two hundred more fragments of the text of the Latin. 
version of ‘the Ree (restoe of Augustus, of which Sir William Hamesay tad found 
some important pieces before the War put an end to lis work.® Their 
epigraphical and historical importance cannot be exagyerated, aa they help 
ha torestore several leeunae inthe Ancyra copy, and, moreover, seem to include 
iterss not found in thit version. Antioch seams not to have had a Greek. 
version of the document. 

We may also note the tetrastyle Cormthian temple, to Augustus and 
Men (¢}, of which momerous architectural remains came to light in the apper 
Platea ; a-colossal triple-arch, about i feet wide and 10 feet digh, found near 
the western extremity of the city, dating from the third century of our era 
and erented by C. Julins Asper: and among miscellaneous finds of seulprure, 
a marble head of Augusttis, lacking the nose, bot otherwise a fine and charoe- 
teristic portrait (op. ., Fig. 5) 

Readers of this Journal will already be aware of the prospects of a acheme, 
initiated hy the American Sehool.at Athens, for 4 comprehensive expropriation 
of the modern houses lying north of the Acropolis, witha view to the complete 
excavation of the site of the Hellenic Agora, and adjacent streets and bmildings.“ 
Should the funds required be available, a start would not be long delayed, 
owing to the favourable attitude of the Greek Archaeological authorities. 


Bartien Scuoo, ™ 

The excavations at Sparta were continued in April and May, 1925, under 
the leadership of the Director, and the work was again divided between the 
theatre, the Acropolis, and outlying sites, At the theatre, important progress 
was made with clearing the stage-area, uncovering the perodar walls, antl 
Investigating the seating arrangements and general structure of the ona 
Thongh indications of date are. still Jacking, it ts now possible to. distinguish 
remaing of four different periods of construction in the stage, of which the 
earliest may possibly be Hellenistic. The second, and: more massive, structure 
ahows remains of w typiee] Koman Proseenaum, ty an olaborate apatite 





© Of JOS, vi (2010), pp. 106-41 parr Report of tld’ [British 
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enriched, it appears, with a Corinthian cdlonnade, and three pairs of columns 
on massive chamfered plinths standing in front of it: the latter feature perhaps 
represents a later addition. Still later is the Afyposceniumi, with its marble 
face and two semi-circular niches, found last year, and to a still Inter date 
(perhaps the fourth century) belongs a reconstruction of the west end of the 
‘stage Into a self-contained room, with marble wall-encrustation, and a floor 
above the earlier atage-level: this is appronclied by the rough fight of steyis 
found last year at the weet end of the stage. The Byzantine fortress-wall is 
in its turn @ later accretion at a higher level, outside thia room, The eastern 
parodos-wall was cleared fur more than half ite length, and the series of inscrip- 
tiand proved to stop about 14 metres east of the orchestra end, givmg us over 
J) inscribed blocks on atu, not to mention more than a doxen other fallen blocks 
represented by complete or fragmentary stones, 

No simular inscriptions were, however, found at the weat side of the stage, 
the facing-blocks of the wall having heen almost all robbed... The parodas 
walls, moreover, had an interesting and exceptional feature, m that they made 
‘an outward bend at right angles, and then ¢ontmued on their origmal lines; 

the cause of this was obseure intil, after clearing owey o vast iiase of fallen 
blocks near the far end of the east wall, we found the marble faeing-bloeks in 
position for ten eourses up from the ancient ground-level, and remains of en 
iitaide stairway, carried on this projection, which doubtless gave access to 
the diasoma, Moreover, by stripping away tho Inter Byzantine wall. built, 
over the steps and seats neurest to the west parodes, we exposed the remain, 

quite unsuspected, of ten rows of seats in position, and nf the twenty steps 
alongside them. ‘The theatre proves to have had about thirty rows af seats 
below, and twenty above the diazoma, and was: divided up by tep flights: of 
stepa im the lower, aod nineteen in the upper portion, exclusive of the external 
flights. There is not suffiment evidence for the existence or absence of an outer 
arcadé behind the topmost row of aeats, bot it became plain that the upper 
part of the eaves waa all terraced up on made earth, The incidental finds in 
the way of sculpture from the theatre are unimportant, though mention-may be 
made of a-sniall headless figure with his hands tied behind him, and a pair of 
pips represented on a tree-stem (probably Mursyns); amd a marble hase 
realistically carved to represent the prow of a ahip must have carried a statue 
of Nike. The epigraphical finds are all of the Inperial Age, the moat striking 
hemg a group of incomplete bronze tablets. of which the best-preserved gives: 
& list of victors in athletio and musical contists, dating from about asp. 150, 

many of whom ¢ome from) cities of Syria and Asia Minor, others from Greeep 
itself, The coins confirm the genenil Indications of lest year's finds, Byzantine 
outoumbering Greek and Ron on together, 1 in a total of over 6350, by about 2; I. 
A hoard of sixty Byzantine copper pieces dates mostly from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, along with « few from the early tenth omntury; and among 
the earlier coins were interesting Reman and provincial pieces of the second 
century alter Christ. 

On the Acropolis, where we cleared the greater part of the regions south 
and west of-the area explored last year, no new building of Hellenio date came 
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to light, but the deposit of votive debris thrown out on various occasions from 
the Chalkioikos sanctuary proved to extend unexpectedly far and deep; and 
mich of 7 was buried beneath the thick layer of clay-fillmg thrown in to 
support the upper seats of the theatre, Stratification of the deposit on such 
4 alope was naturally without any chronological aignificanee, and some of the 
objects from the lowest level, where a kind of rubbish-pit existed, proved to 
be of Hellenistic dute, but were accompanied by finds going hack to the 
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Geometric period. Of the numerous and important finds from this aren, of 
outstanding importance was a marble statue (Fig. 1), slightly larger than. hife- 
size, of a bearded warrior, wearing a helinet with cheek-pieces drawn down; 
these are decorated with a ram's horned lead on wach. The statue, fom 
which the arms arecmissing, ia complete down 6) the waist: and we found in 
addition a large portion of the marble ereat of the helmet, the left leg from 
knee.to ankle, wearing # greave adorned with spirals and a bearded snake's 
head, # smal! piece of the nght foot, and one from the ede of the shield, alao 
of marble. The head, which ie turned somewhat to the left, with the gaze 
slightly npward, is firmly set on a powerful neck, and the pose, us.ts borne out 
by the treatment of muscles of the shoulders and back—which are: beautifully 
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rendered—indicates that both arms were advanced and somowhat raised; 
the attitude should rather be interpreted as an alert defensive than-an advance 
tothe attack. ‘The materia! is Parian- marble, and the style, taking into account 
that the head is treated more archaieally than the body, suggests a date about 
480-470; certain details of treatment eupport the idea that jt may be the 
product of a Peloponnesian School, of which our knowlodlize is etill geanty. 
In any case it) i: difficult. to exaggerate the importante of this masterpiece af 
portraiture in the history of fifth-century sculpture, The probability that it 
represents one of the herows of the Persian wars ja consitlevable, and, if choice 
be made, the pose suits better the last stand of the Hero of Thermopylae. 
Notahle additions were also made to the long series of bronze statusttes 
which this site has yielded, the finest: being an Athena of mid-fifth century date 
(likewise Peloponnesian, but moder Pheidian infhience in the shape and expres- 
sion of the face); btit two earlier male figures, one of a man in the rumning- 
kneeling attitude, the other with his hands tied hebind his back, but advancing 
with a long stride, are particularly attractive, and can hardly be later than the 
Tiddli of the sixth century; votive bells: animals and mizcellaneous pine and 
frammwnts offer little of fresh interest, nor were the few lead figurines of important. 
types. ‘The terra-cotta finds Inelude polychrome architectural fragments, from. 
early antelixes, and part of a ridge-tile; and a painted head from a large 
figurine, probably not Inter than 700 #.c., in superh preservation, i# one of 
the finest archaic terta-cottas ever found in (reek soil (Fig. 2), The most 
important of the fiuds in pottery, which include Geometric, Laconian, Attic 
b-f, and r-[. pieces, are undoubtedly the Hellenistic vase-fragments decorated 
with medallions in relief, with various mythological scenes and types, from 
large vessels (mostly craters), some of which bear incised dedicatory inscriptions 
to‘ Asannia, It is probable that importont additiona to this as well as to 
many of the other groups of finds, will be made when the pemainder of the 
votive deposit-is explored: there may even be more fragnienta of our statue 
awaiting discovery, buried under ten or twelve feet of clay filling. | 
(n/a spur of the Acropolis hill further east we uncovered a Isrge portion 
of the onter walls of the large Byzantine church, with a triple apse, of which 
remains were visible above ground. Remains of its marble-paved floor were 
found at one point, and interesting information, was obtained about its external 
walls and the porch at the west end. A large number of worked marbles of 
Classical, in addition to those of Byzantine origin, came to light, aa well as 
several inscriptions of the curly Imperial Age. Iniicationa were also find 
that the church had subsequently been converted into. a niesyue, na a few 
itagmients of marble carving seemed definitely Turkish, and a muchhestroyed 
slement built into the south wall seems to be the base of a minaret. A deposit 
of terra-cotta figurines and moilel yotive limbs found ander the floor at this 
point shows that there was some occupation of the site in Classival times. 
Clow to the theatre, trial-trenches. revealed a Roman structure with ap 
clabornte tosaie pavement—perhapes part of the bath-building of which 
Temains are standing above ground; and on the south slope of the hill which 
ontinmues the Acropolis ridge eastwards; not far from the modery road ta 
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Tripolis, we discovered an elaborate atructure with a complicated system of 
hypocansts, Clearly a Toman villa of extensive size, The pottery and coins 
found mand near it indicated an occupation, perliaps intermittent, from the 
eemnonil down to the fourth century of our era 

The exploration of mounds in the Vardar Valley, begun last-year at Vardino, 
has been continued this year under the leadership of Mr. W..A. Henrtley, 
Assistant-Director, ‘The large ‘'Toumba’ of Vardarovea, which. dommates 
the whole of the lower Vardar, and is so conspicaons a landmark from the 
railway between Karasouli and Salonika, has heen tested extensively to @ 
depth af five metres, The total depth of the artificial ceposrt | 1s eutimated at 
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sixteen to twenty metres, and two more seasons will bt required to complete 
the work. The results have eo far been unusually interesting and important. 
Unlike the upper strata. of mounds hitherto explored in Macedonia, those at 
Vardarovea were found to be quite undisturbed. Below two settlements: of 
the Hellemetic period (the lower of which contamed numerous " pithioi” en 
siiu) began to appear pottery ol a type whose existence was already known 
from the finds at Patel, from tho cemetery of Chauchitza, from last years 
excavation at Vardino and from rare examples from Troy, Thessaly and Skyros, 
but whose chronological limite it had aot been possible to determine. As 
the work proceeded, this pottery becime more abundant, and from the sixth 
to the nmth half-metre was foul to prevail to the exclusion of all. other- 
Ite characteristic types are —{1) one-bondled cantharn, wheel-made, of fine 
grey-clay; (2) wide open howls with broad fat rma on which are stamped or 
incised tangential circles, hatched triangles and other geometric patterns 
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(3) round jigs with twisted handles and cut-away necks.. Painted ware with 
geometric patterns, mostly concentric citeles, aleo occurs, bat in small quantities. 
As at Vardino, this pottery appeart just above a thick layer of ashes, which, 
to judge from the sherds found immediately above, in-and below it; marks the 
destruction of the last settlement of the Mycenacan Age. So far as could be 
secertained, there was no long period of non-oceupation on the Toumba, and 
as a result of this year's work it may now he possiblo to fix with precision the 
beginning of this post-Mycenacan culture in Macedonia, ita various stages and 
the point where it becomes absorbed by Hellenic influence, There is reason 
to believe that: when the excavation of this site has been com pleted, an unbroken 
sequencd of Macedonian pottery, from the earliest times, will he obtamed, and 
that the relations of prehistaric Macedonia to Asia Minor, Thessaly, and the 
North respectively will be definitely ascertained. 

The elevated plateaux, or tables, north and south of the Toumba were 
Also examined. The latest period of the High Table’ is represented by -a 
house of the third century pc., as ia shown by the pottery and terra-cottas 
atsocrated with it. At a somewhat lower level is a masse of wd clay rising 
abruptly towards the edge of the plateau, probably the remains of a rampart 
ai unbaked bricks. Below this were several settlements destroyed by fire. 
The pottery consists of the later local fabrics, which, at 5to 5-30 metres below 
the surface, give plice to hand-made black polished ware belonging to the Early 
Tron Age. | 

The “ Low Table," on the other hand, appears to have been qeeupied. in. 
the Late Mycenaean and Karly fron Age ani then abandoned. Whether it 
was inhabited in earlier times remains to be seen; but is unlikely, us the lowest 
metre of clay contained no sherds. 

A thinl excavation, carried out under the aumpiors of the British School 
hy Mr. 5. Casson, formerly As#etant-Director, was that of 4 prelistorie mound 
at Rilincir near Lake Diiran The finils included some remarkable painted 
pottery of a type not hitherto found in Macedonia, and several objects of 
bronze, includiny a large double-headed axe of a Danubian type, and a heavy 
sickle; most interesting was the evidence of metalamelting, aaa number of 
hearths, accompanied hy vitreous slag, came to light: Pending its analysis, 
the identification of the metal, and conclusions te be drawn from it, muat 
remain ikncertain, 
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Pelphi— Supplementary researches in the Marmaria sanctuary have 
found further fragments of the marble sculptures belonging to the Tholos, and 
have more clearly distinguished those belonging respectively to the Peristasis 
and to the inner Order; and deep toal-shafte near this building and the porn 
temple to the west of it have yielded fresh pieces of sculpture and architectural 
fragments as woll as early archaic bronze statuettes and fibulan. ‘The appear- 
ee a as 
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ance of the first Fascteule of the definitive publication of the Pronaia sanctuary * 
is a matter for the greatest satisfaction; it describes the two * Temples de Tut! 
and the two Treasuries. 

In the Hieron, MM, Picard and Replat have again examined the question. 
of the “Inner Order" of the temple of Apollo, and claim to have finally estab- 
lished that.» portion of the Cella was left unroofed, and that along | its sidhis 
there were probably short. lateral projections dividing its area up into * chapels" 
as at the Heracum at Olympia, and that the feature previonsly taken by 
M_ Courby to be the adylon is only the ones. The outer portico on the west 
of the Meron has been further cleared, and its plan now is miore intellivihle; 
the transformation of the east portion of it into Thermas took place lelore ite: 
collapse. Interesting new inscriptions from this region include another frag- 
ment of (fourth century) temple-accounts, the signature of « sculptor of the 
Rhodian school, manumission-records, and & thetrical text front, AEDETOMHy 
én equevtrian statue. ‘The stratification. of the Hermes femenos® has bern 
tested, and revealed Neolithic sherds in the deepest level, Geometric immediately 
above them, and thon am exclosrvely Cormthian stratum; the colt seems mot 
to. have Insted \ster than the beginning of the filth century B.c. Further 
mmpertant examples of Connthian ware have been found, includmg pieces 
decorated with human figures, which will permit of restoration. A rich depouit 
of votive bronzes inoladeil fragments of statuettes, weapons, tools, phialai, 
anil large pisces of aypligué from gryphona, and from 4 winged and helmeted 
female * genius,’ and the head of aa, ornate votive shepherd's crook (op. cit. 
p. 477, Fig. 10), [tis now certain that in the Geometric period there was only 
one shrine here, a second having been added in early archaic times, 

Polos. — Further researches have provided a more satisfactory plain of the 
N.-E. Btoa of the Artemision, and for the‘ New Artemision “a revised restoration: 
has established the presence of a frieze, previousty denied, and reconstructs 
the dedicatory inscription, on three blocks of the architrave: the date proves 
to be late, The terrace sonth of the Cabeiriow) now appears to lave been 
oeoupiell by archaic sanctuaries facing the Heraion on the east, A femenoe 
adjacent to the former, with enclosure-wall, anc portico on three ales, hos 
been located and planned, and it now seems profable that to the south of it 
lay the Herakleion. The diseovery of a massive wall of archaic date, equipped 
else with @ sluice, which encloses on the west the upper basin of the Inopes,. 
seems to confirm the hypothesia that this wns, in fect, the lake mentioned hy 
Herodotus, and that thos. the important early sanctuaries were situated 
hereabouts, the lower-lying lake heing merely an addition of Helleniztic times. 
At Phourni the task hes heen commenced of uncovering a sanctuary which 
forms W rectangla of 53: 25 metres; it faces the sea, and is approached by 
a road from the viemity of Mt. Cynthuia. The mase'and the base of tha rult- 
statue lave been identified > and in clearing a portico on the west a fragmentary 
bilingual imeription in Greek and Phoenician, the e-volo of @ native of Trre 
(named Pournai — Pygmuios) of early Imperial date, hascometolight, Farther 
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researches will, it is hoped, shortly reveal the identity and duration of the 
cult, and thus shed furtier light’ on the relations of Delos with the Kastern 
Mediterranean. Good progress bas recently heen made with the final publication 
of the exploration of Dyeloa.™ 

Thases—tin the spring of 1924, farther work at the Dianysion included 
the uncovering of the femenoa-wall to the north and south-east, and of the rest 
of the choragic manument found in 192342 Among epigraphical finds in this 
ares we may note a dedication of late date by a Mystic Dionysinc Corporation 
and two setup by the pologei—one to the hero Pontos, dating from the late 
fourth century, and the other to Agathos Damion (early third century), whoge: 
altar, it will be remembered, waz found in the precinct tn the previous cam pan, 
The gateway known asthe " Gate of Semele,’ over which is the realiel reprosent- 
ing, it now seems, Hermes, Semele, Dionyses and Ino (or Persephone ?), appears 
in the light of further excavation to be an integral part of the city—wall, built 
in 494 4.c—thua establishing the date of the relicf—and the small secluded 
hetch to which it leads may have been chosen as the seene of certain Dignysiac 
rites. An ineerpition, 43 lines long, dating from the second century B.C, 
found adjacent it a decree of the ‘ Serapiastat * of Thasos; giving interesting 
pertioulars of the organisation of that socety and of the conditions attaching 
to certain privileges connected with it. On the Acropolis, in clearing the south 
end of the Genoese fortress-wall; the moat interesting find matle was an mecrip- 
tion dating from about 0) s.c. (a decree dated tu the vear of the archon 
Pheiippos, known already from 7.6. xii 8, 287), finds of sculpture clase by 
indlode an ereliatce male torso and the head: of # sphinx. Between the Bov- 
feuterion and the "Gate if Silenua’ the foundations of a temenoswall of good 
work have heen uncovered, and near the * Lion-gate’ the jambs of yet another 
hitherto unknown gate in the city-wall, 

Tt) 1925 work was resomed in various areas of the city, Among the 
prmerpal discoveries to be Feconttod 18 8 femenos containing 4 small temple 
(represented hy foundations only), an altar, and a small circular base grouped 
close together, which faces a road ascending the hill helow the theatre, These 
monuments seem bo be of late date, anid a possible clue to their identity is e 
fragmentary decree of the * Poseidoninstal,’ 4 corporation hitherto unknown 
in Thusos. In the region of the Agora, where no work was doné in 1924, the 
chief result was the discovery of fine exedra, of emall dimensions, dating from 
the Imperial period; it was semi-circular m plan and originally contained seven 
hronze statues, Inscriptions engraved on the orthostat-blocks show that two 
of these represented Komeis and his wife, and that the sculptor's name was 
Limendas, an artist hitherto unknown. The monument faces a wide street: 
leading from the Pryfancim ta the Arch of Caracalla. AY Joumney of bapication 
in. the south of the island has yielded oumerous ‘ol inscriptions aw 
grave-relieis (at Theologo), and at Aliki, on the site first Sioa by Bunt 
(J 20S. viii, (1887), p. 4; ef SHS, xxix, (1909), p. 237 £), the fourth- 
century temple: has heen re-planned and in port excavated afresh, 
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Philippi—wW ork was resumed liere for a month in May, 1924, the regions 
examined being the thentre, the Agora, and the Christian Basilica at Derekler. 
At the theatre, the N.-W. gutrodas, together with the adjacent portion of the 
orchestra, has heen fully cleared. Jy is now plain that m the third century of 
our erm a cult of Nemesis was actually established mm this perodos, in connexion 
with the Venationes and gladiatorial games held im the theatre In the 
Roman Agora the foundations of another Iniilding (not yet identified) have 
come té light. At the Basilion of Derekler, the stvlobate of the inner colonnade: 
lee been cleared, anil a secon! mecription in * Ohl Bulgarian” has bien found— 
similur in atyly to that discovered in the previous campaign—which sheds 
light on the internal struggles of the district im the tenth century. To the 
south of the church a chapel has been found, resembling in pisition and con- 
struction the Baptistery found previously, Finally, trale made near the 
Drama-Cavalla road have yielded, in addition to the foundations of a fortification- 
wall, mutilated fragments. of a colossal bronze statue, suggesting analogies to 
that-at Barietta; as, however, the: prmeipal portions seem to he buried beneath 
the modern road, them extraction may be difficult. The important results of 
the campaign of 1024 at Mallia m Greta (of, J 7.8, 1024, p. 269 1) are described 
in LOL, xiviii.. pp. 492 FE 


Geewin Souoor 


An account of the resumed excavations at Aegina, and of a short campaign 
carried out at the site of Amykiai, must, to my regret, be held over to next 
‘Vear # summary, 
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Athens and Attwa.—Dr. P. Kastnotes has found it possible to proceed 
on a emall seale- with the excavation of the Odeion of Pericles, but progress 
will inevitably be slow until the small modern houses can be expropriated 
anid removed, and, moreover, there are in many places more than twonty feet 
of earth to dig through, In 1024 he examined the remains of 2 Propijlon 
situated between the Odeon and the Dienysiwe theatre, parily cleared in 
1B62, which he-jdentifiea with that mentioned by Andocidva ™ in connexion 
with the route taken by the Hermokopidui. The entrance te the Odejon, 
which ha would loeate in this region, is apparently under some of the modern 
honses, He has also cleared a considerible portion of the north wall of the 
building, and has examined the fortification-wall, attributed to the fifth century 
of our era, close to the Propylon mentioned above. 

Acwidental finds of considerable interest continue to be made in various 
parte of Athens. East of the Palace, in Regilla 5t., building operations 
revealed, and Mr. N. Pappadakis euperintended the excavation of part of a 
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late Roman house, built without bricks, but containmg many architectural 
marbles among its foundations, The most interesting were three slabs, orna- 
mented with reliefs (height, 80; length 1°58; thickness 20 metre) which minrat: 
have belonged to the doeeaiion of some Dionysine base or altar; and seem to 
date from Hadrianic times. The central slab represents a standing youthful 
Dionysos, holding:a thyraus and phiale. with a satyr on his left, holding 2 jug: 
on each side of these fgures-are Nikai sacrificing bulls, m ‘poses which are 
agreeably reminiscent of the Nike-balusteade group. ‘The other slalis show 
respectively a pair of satyrs carrymg a crater, while twa others tread dut the 
grapes, and « Dionysiac panther leaping upon a thyraoa. Mention must also 
be made of a mosaic pavement, suggesting the site of an unsuspected Roman 
ville, found in the early stimmer of 1925, during road-widening operations 
in front of the Old Palace. 

Far more interesting isan accidental find brought up by fishermen on the 
east coast of Attica in June of this year, [tis a bronze statue (complete except 
for the loss of part of the right foot, of the attributes from the hands, and 
(probably) of a wreath fromi the head) ofa youth, about 1-20 m. (= 4 feet) tall, 
with the meht hand raised above, and out from the shoulder, and the left 
hand, m which is a emking as if to Lold a flat pliale, held out Lorizantally. 
No attribute ia visible in the nght hand, but the action suggests pouring, 
although this does not. wasily suit the position of the fingera, When it has 
bees freed [rem its marine incrustation we aliall be better able to judge af its. 
quality (cf. Fig. 3); the firet impression is certuinly attractive, but does not 
indicate =o curly n date as the fourth century 8,c., and the pose rather suggests 
a Hellenistic reminiscence of a Satyr-type derived from Praxiteles than the 
work of apy famous master.* The probability that it is the firetiruits of another 
shipwrecked cargo is considerable; remains of old timbers sometimes come 
ashore in the fishermen’s nets there, and a bronze foot presumably from o 
candelabrum was found pot many dave after the statue, 

At Hlenusis, Dr, Konrouniotes explored the south gate of the sanctuary 
and completed the uncovering of the important polygonal building, which haved 
heen partly cleared in 1920, sitiated a short distance outaide it. He found, 
at about a metre above the native rock, the origmul threahold, contemporary 
with the fourth-contury preemnct-wall, and clear traces of burning on the jambs 
of the gateway; the Roman gateway, at a higher level, proved to have s 
marble threshold, anda narrower entrance, and a still later (but likewise Roman] 
rebuilding was represented by a still higher threshold, and an even narrower 
passage-way. The polygonal structure on heing fully cleared revealed itself 
as eorrounding a small house, which comprises 2 large room on the north, with 
three smaller rooms to the south and & court in front, of which the paving is 
partly preserved. The first amall room is divided into two parts, of which 
ote, With & oor at « slightly lower level, was filled with urns containing ashes, 
the rest forming a paved passage leading to a circular pit, The two other 
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rooms 60 the south were alee filled with veesels containing ashes. This pottery 
1 all late-Geometric or Proto-Carinthian. 

The purpose of the polygonal enclosure-wall was perhaps to protect the 
romaine of the early tiouse, which would seem ta have had @ sacral character; 
an earlier wall of peros masonry had been built over ite rons at a date possibly 
before the fifth century; but the objects of sixth-century date, includmg b.-i. 
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vase-iragments found above th, may have bean dépnsted there later, m clearing 
out debria from within the Préecinet proper, 

The most interesting meidental find pecurred in this building, namely, 
amall, and practically widamaged, female statue, dating from the early fifth 
century. lt represents A VoUne Won, Wearing wf Dare poeple and a high 
Crown, Tumming to the leit, with head turned back, as though m flight and 
mar Ur. Rouronmotes happily interprets. ber aa Persephone fleeme from 
Flnto, or one of her companions running terror-stricken from the sucht of her 
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mistress'# capture. [ts stwle mukes it appropriate to a pedimental sculpture 
from a mall shrine. The conventionalised eweep of the drapery of this 
charming figure is im surprising contrast to the general treatment; but 1 seems 
unthinkable that it could be an archaistie work. 

At the Amphiareion. near Oropus, Dr. B. Leonandos has continued work 
on both sides of the stream. On the right (south) bank te has uncovered all 
the eastern processional way, which joms the main street from north to south, 
which in turn led over the ridge known from inseriptions; lie hits ‘also browght 
to hight a aml! sto, with three colnmns, resembling that of the * winter quest- 
house.” On the left bank.» small temple has been cleared; it is of good 
conetrnotion, and of a fairly early date, as it lay beneath two large bases for 
equestrian statues which themselves muy he as early as the fourth, if not the 
Gith, century wc, The Archaeological Socicty hopes to put in hand « 
comprehensive publication of all the results obtained at this site. 

Mr. N. Pappadakie, Ephor in charge of the ‘ second archaeological district,” 
reports that lus attempt to locate the sanctuary and altar of Zeus Kenaios, 
traditionally connected with the ' pyre of Heralkles "on Mt. Qets, led to mainly 
negative results, A massive enclosie-wall, more than 2 mwotres thick, was 
discovered, surrounding an area of which one aidw messared 50 metres, but 
neither temple nor altar came to light within it; luter building, in Byzantine 
and Turkish times, has caused mich destruction outaile the enclosure, The 
small finds were unimportant. ‘The Museum of Thebes has been enriched 
by the exhibition of the remainder nf the bronze votives, ete., from his excava- 
tions of the * pyre of Herakles,* and the statue of Hadrian as Ares, from Cononeia,, 
haa been set wp there." Another notable accession is the important. pottery 
from Eutresia (Parapoungia) found inthe recent American -excavations.* 

De. K. Tewnsios, head of the Department of Antiquities, apent three weeks 
at Thermon, whore is main thek was the examination of the temple assocmted 
with the Geometric stratum. This proved to lave beth ite long aides anid 
the north end slightly ¢urved, but the south end, in whieh was the entrances, 
ia etraight.. That the peristyle of this temple was aley apsidal in plan was 
already known, The influence of the well- ary pre-Geometric ellipsoid 
buildings at Thermon on the plan of this temple seems incontestable. 

In Thessaly, Dr. A. 5. Arvamitopoullis, eh has since been tronsferred to 
Athens, a» Ephor of tho Acropolis and Attica, resumed. hia interesting a 
at tlie temple of Zens Thaulios, at Pherae. At a short distance from the «; 
wall of the temple be brought te light the remiame af five or six other scesliay 
shructures, one of which seema 14 have been small temple, anil the remainder, 
bases or altars rectangular in plan, built of massive blocks of pords, The archi- 
tectural and other finds from the main temple are again important. They 
include fragments of Done capitals and frieze-blocks af archaic type, in poros, 
with traces of painted stuceo, and of @ later date i a marble metope with a 
relief of a ion slaying a bull. Marble fragments have also been found of draped 
fumuis statues, and several pieces. of inscribed marble @telai; one of these is 2 
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dedication to Eunodia, another has the interesting phrase ebfaudea ai 
catvatyyoton, and others belong to proxeny4iecrees, This important excava- 
tion, ¢arried out at the expense of the Archaeological Soutety, will not, fail, 
let us hope, for lack of funds. 

Trial excavations in the plain of Halmyros, at Halos and elsewhere, found 
sbundant remains of the Geometric style, but, contrary to expectation, nothing 
of the Mycenaean period. 

Petoponnese— -Ai Epidauros, Professor Kavvadias completed his task af 
uncoverme the two large buildings near the Reservoir of Antoninus. The area 
of the larger is 1.900 aquare metres, and of the smaller, 850, Indications have 
been found aoe that they were two, if not even three stories high, and 
were furnished with a most elaborate livpocuust ayatem> and that hot water 
wai laid on, even to the upper storeys, by metal pipes. With the elaborate 
mosaic pavement i the main hall of the larger building, the marhle- “paved 
floors in other rooms, and costly wall-nerustation in the same material, these 
must hive tanked among the most msguificent Roman bathe m Greelc lands. 
Tt only remains to verify whether the purpose of them was exclusively us 
Thermas, At Stymphalus important results rewarded Professor Orlandos's 
exeavations, nudertaken at the expense of the Archaeological Society, which 
were only preliminary to a more extensive campaigu. In the vicinity of the 
villago of Velatsouri, thanks to the drop im tle level of the lake, due to the 
dry simmer, it proved possible to examine the south-west region of the ancient 
city, and to ‘locate several. | gs. Most interesting is a temple, atinbuted 

tt the Hellenistic era, whose foundations Ineusurme hd by 7-60 metres; it 
Was tetrastyle prostyle, and each of the front cohumny stood on a separate 
base; the foundations of the basig of the statue are preserved in the cella, 
and the back of the building is divided into two parts {treasuries ?). 

(ther structures found imelude a pussibla Propylon, a fountaii—in the 
ehape of the letter 1—with four spouts, and o thilos with which is connected 
4 narrow corridor; thia round building stands in the centre of u wide «pace, 
very possibly the Agora, bounded on tlie north by a low hill with searped cutting. 
On this hill stand three more temples, of rien ee westernmost hus been 
desetibed already by Frazer and by Lattermann and Hiller yon Gacttringen,™ 
A systematic examination of this promising tate should yield results of the 
highest linportance, and Professor Orlandes is to be congratulated on the 

















1923 at Agrafidia, but with maontly negative results, as he found that with 
trifling exceptions the remaining tombs had collapsed or heen destroved, and 
bork yield of pottery—ordinary Mycenaean ware in damaged condition—waa not 


“Macedonsa at Salonika, Mr. Pelekides, Ephor for Macedonia, has on- 
tinned his gnc of the region, which has yielded him important fnds of 
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sculpture since 1921 onwarda.™ We may note among others.a colossal head 
of Sarapis, a life-aize atatue of Harpocration, a colossal head of Athena, and 
two finely-worked female heads which may be portraits. 

In the islands, interesting results are reported by Mr. Pippas, Ephor for 
the Cyclades. At Rheneia, near the Herakleion, he excavated some more 
Geometric-age tombs. close to those explored by Stavropoulos in, 1899, and 
found iron: sickles in them, similar to these found—to the number of fitty— 
in the ‘ precinet of purification "; other sickles were found in-two tombe dating 
from the end of the fifth century. Dr. Romaios, who spent some time in Mycoos 
and Rheneia, working ih conjunction with Mr. Pippas, suggests that they were 
prizes cledicated by dancera to Artemis, and thus resemble those from the 
Orthiw sanctuary ‘at Sparta. 

Mr. Romaios himself excavated seven tombs, which all proved to be later 
in date than those within the Precinct, anid it seems that no interments book 
place within it after 425.5.c., which thus gives a valuable chronological datum 
for the finds from the tombs contaimed m it. (ntaide it, burials continued 
to take place throughout Hellenistic to Roman times. He also re-examined 
the large mass of vases found by Stavropoulos im. 1899, and thanks to careful 
research by Mr, Pippas it is now possible to distmguish the finds from within. 
the Precinct (0. earliet than 425 i.c.) from those made outside 1t, which must 
lie later. In Siphnos Mr, Dragatsis completed the plan of the ancient Acropolis 
now Called Hagios Niketas, on which he had been lone engaged, anil planned, 
though further excavation is still required, the great tomb of Soroudi, which 
stands on & massive stepped plinth—on the weet it ia over 20 metres highi. 
The presence of Roman pot-sherds gives & probable mdication ot ita date. 
He has also located two more towers, in the southern portion of the island, 
bringing the total now known, and studied, by him up te thirty-eight, 

In Crete, Dr. Xanthoudidis has further examined the neighbourhood of 
the Early Minoan tomb, which he excavated some years ago ab Pyrgos, on the 
north coast éast of Candis® and found part ofa gold diadom in a recess of 
the tomb itealf. Close by, lie found two burials in hollows among the rocks, 
also, in view of a fave aherda found clase et hand, dating from EM. L times, 
The settlement to which these buriald belonged iz probably to be sought on 
the rocky hill of Pyrgos, on the surface of which sherds of this period occur, 
and some thirty shallow cuttings in the native rock, of uncertain purpose, 





may well be connected-with it. At Nirow Chani, alongside the modern toad, 
between the Minoan house and the sea, the same scholar has proved that 
practically the whole deposit here consists of debris thrown ouf at the tome 
, ilding of the existing (.M. 1.) Megaron** Scanty remains of walle 
were found at a depth of tires metres, but the whole soil was full of sherds of 
MM. date, including much polychrome ware; the commonest shapes were. 
cups with low stems, and two-handled bridge-spouted jars: Two lamps of 
ram, with white paint ona dark ground, is well modelled in naturalistic style. 

id, FW. M228, po ST; recent finda 74 "Apx, Adrien, by. p. 136. | 
iy Manchester Guardian, June 29th, 1th. ™ "hoy. "Eo., 1923, pp. 1 ff. 
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The site of the cometery was also located, some 500 metres to the west, 
but the grest floods of 1897 had destroyed all the tombs except one, of which 
the lower part was discovered, deep down in the bed of the Vatheianos torrent: 
Seanty remains of u skeleton and two squat stirrup-vases, simply decorated, 
of LM. IT, type wore found, together with some engraved gems of high artiatic 
merit, and a bull's head—in the round—carved in aandonys; even more 
attractive were the remains of two small male figures, originally about two inches 
high, delicately carved in ivory, possibly from the heada of pins, of the same 
material, of which many fragments were found with them. Tt makes us tegtet 
that the rest of this cemetery has heen destroyed by natural agency, when 
part of one small tomb has proved so rich, Finally, Dr. Xanthondidis examined 
the raminins of a settlement: partly visible on the beach of the little haven formed 
by the promontory of Hagios Theodoros, about a kilometre west of the Minoan 
house, Remains of houses exist partly buried in sand, partly under water: 
among the latter can be recognised on a calm day a wall supporting two column- 
bases. He has found sufficient pottery to establish that the settlement is, like 
Nirou Chani itself, of L-M. I. date: and he hopes to excavate it us far ag 
practicable; 

Byzantine Remains —Professor G, Soterion, Kphor of Byzantine Antiquities, 
has further explored the important early Basilica at New Anchialosin Thessaly. 
finding many remains of jta marble wall-incrastation as well as of its archi- 
tectural members, including interesting capitals of late (Theodosian) tvpea of 
the Corinthian and Tonic orders, Not only does the church date from the late 
fourth or early fifth century, but, from outiving finds, it is clear that the city 
(Thessalian Thebes) was of considerable size and Importance at that period. 

Of wider appeal will be Professor Soturion’s researches on the site of the 
great church of St. Demetrius at Salonika, It will be remembered that it 

tiered irreparable damage in tle great fire of Salonika i 1917, andi that in 
clearing the fallen debris:'a crypt was unexpectedly uncovered heneath the floor 
of the church THe has now established that the southern portion of this 
crypt, ab any tate, represents a Roman structure, presumably part of a bath- 
buildmg: lie hua located the steps leading down to it, and has established that 
the origmal entrance of the erypt had a columned porch, with, apparently, a 
colonnade flanking it on each side. ‘The latter waa presimabiy pulled down 
at the time of the rebuilding of the church in the sixth century. Ibis, nMireover, 
now clear that the original church built by Leontius in asp. 412, and eub- 
sequently burnt down, did not differ in plan from the sixth-century church 
which replaced it—i.r.'a Basilica of Hellenistic type with transept and wooden 
roof. Remains of the floor of the earlier church, with a pavement of * opia 
incerfum.’ have come to light below that of the later one, with its paving of 
large, irregular marble flags, A fuller account la promised by the expert 
concerned, to appear in the "A pyaiwAcyeco# AeAt/on ; meanwhile our satistaction 
at thess highly interestmg discoveries is accompanied by regret at learnmg 
that it has been necessary to pull down @ farther portion of the east and, whic] 
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was i a dangérowly insecure condition, “Let us hope that the necessary steps 
“will be taken, under the best possible expert advice, to gave the remainder— 
before it 1a too Inte | 

At Nikopolia, Professor A. Philadelpheus lias made important progress 
with clearing the large early Christian building first located in 1921. A large 
rectangular paved area has been uncovered south of the main entrance, sur- 
rounded with a colonnade, which the excavator thinks belonged to some different 
bnilding, and was incorporated later im Byzantine times, perhaps to form a 
seminary in connection with the Metropolis Church of the city. A mosaic, 
with geometric design, was found in the southern wing of the colonnade; it 
may have rim tound all sides of it, but nowhere else lias it heen found am sifu. 
The discoverer ascribes this building to the same Archhishop Allmson whose 
name he found in an inscription relating to the main building in 1922, and of 
whom we hear as a contemporary of the Emperor Anastasius, 


Tramasy Somoon 
No excavations had been undertaken by the Ttalian School before the end 
of the summer 4s 
‘Arruver M. Woopwagp. 


Posrecnirr 
Rir Arthur Evans, in The Times of October Sth, 1925, gives an account of 
the structural and topographical resulta of his latest studies at Knossos. No 
extensive excavation was carried ont. 





40. CF J.88. 1021, p. 274 Lam mdebted publication of Dr D, Levi's excavations 
to the exonyvutor for filler partenilars. at Afrati lef, JS, 10M, pp. 273 fC) in 
4 Atvention pisy be-drown to the fuller Liverpool Annals, xn. (1925), pp. 3-14, 


APOLLO AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND 
CHAPTER. 1 
THE FREHISTORIC AMBER ROUTES 


Tuer are not many of the occupations of primitive man in Eurepe 
that lave contimed to the present day. The beasts that he hunted have, 
for the moat part, diseppeared : the elk and the mammoth are in the museum; 
the weapons which he employed m his pursuit of them must be sought for 
in the sane quarter; if we were suddenly to come upon kim in some unexplored 
ated, his speech woulil be almost aa unintelligible to us as the ery of a monkey, 
or the ahriek of a seabird. Bit there i¢ one primitive pursuit thet is “atill 
being carried on almest mchanged. On the shores and in tho shallows of 
the Eastern Bultic sen men are still searching and dredging for the exudations 
of the primeval forest which go ander the name of amber. It was ornament 
and amulot-in the beginning, tt isa desirable decoration to-day, at Gne time 
almost an equivalent-af the precious metale, and perhupe in earlier esteom than 
they, und not destitute of magioul mfluenoces, as well as of commercial worth ; 
it standa now, ax then, with coral and with pearls, aa a thing greatly to be 
desired. The Passionate Pilgrim of Shakespeare offers to lus love 

‘A belt of straw anil jvy-bods, 
With coral claspé and amber stuile :° 
that pilgrim, too, might be prelistorie ‘asin as his proffered charma go, and 
he himsalf of the longest European lineage. It was of such ornaments. helike, 
that the lover in the Canticles epoke when he said that Lis beloved had bewitehed 
his heart with one chain of her neck, In our own day it bs hung round the 
neck of a teething child, the old: magic breathing its luwt in the nursery.’ Many 
an ancient barrow is in evidence for the prevalenoe of the amber decorations 
both of persons and of implements; and it has been the surprise of the 
archaeologist to discover the: vast distances over which the Baltic product 





wae carried in timed when forests might seem to be quite impassable and: 


rivera unnayigable: We may set before ourselves the task of determining 
fhe routes by which the mneivilised North sent ite treasures to the civilised 
South, and we shall find that the amber route is the original traile route, along: 
which the Inxurics of life went out in pedreh of thi mecesuitios : the amber way 
from the Bultic to the Black Sea being the same aa the salt way from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic: the ehallows of the North Sea and the marshes of 
the Euxine beg engaged in an alternate trilinte of things to be desired. 

' Even in Pliny’e ume i) was a child’s eaumilot: ae ALN. 2exvii. S1 +. 'Inianiilus 
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Gur earliest amber way may be imaged most readily by selecting 
approximately the termini of the route, and then tracing by the help of 
natural configuration or by archaeological discovery or historical allusion the 
intermediate line of transfer, We shull not be very far wrong if we start 
from Danzig as one of the termini of the line, and if we end at the ancient 
Greek colony of Othia near the mouth of the Dnieper. Then, as we find our- 
selves in each case favourably placed for river traffic, it is easy to see that 
the Vistuls and the Dnieper will form a nearly continuous line from the one 
assumed port to the other. Only the middle of the line, running throngh 
vast morasses amd forests, will he nnrecognisable, but no doubt-then, aa now, 
there were tracks which led from the upper waters of one great river to the 
upper Waters of the other. This, then, we sliall assume as the firet amber way 
from Danzig to the Crimea, as a rough approximatinn. So far, there does. 
Hot seem to be much divergence of opinion; the historian anil the archaeologist 
agres that the Euxine and the Baltic were in communication af some sort 
from very early times* Nor would there be very serious objection to the 
sdlection of Danzig asa principal trading-centre of antiquity: its position at 
the mouth of « great tiver makes it « natural point. of entrance for the hinter- 
land. Difficalty; however, arises in two ways; first, ib is certain that amber 
is found on the Western Baltic and even at some points on the North Sea; 
and second, that it was exported from the North Sea by various lines of com- 
mnimcation to the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. Suppose we 
reserve onr decision as to the existence of an early North Sea amber tmde, 
and concede the western traffic without deciding its ultimate origin; we make 
the reservation on the ground that eo far a4 examination of amber relics has 
been made, az, for instance, in Mycennean tombe, the amber is that from the 
Faetern Baltic; and we make the concession on the ground that it is much 
easier to send amber from the Danzig area and beyond along the seaboard 
46 fur as the North Sea, than to send it over vast distances of Central European 
forest. Those who agree to this concession are making a new trade rowte for 
amber aud other commodities, and they subdivide this route, whether from 
the Baltic or the North Sea, into the eubordmate routes; first they suggest 
that the trade-way followed the line of the Elbe nearly to ita source, and that 
if then struck across to find the Danube, and from a convenient point on the 
Danube (probably Carnuntunt, in Pamnonia) it made its way inte the Adriatic 
and 60 into Mediterranean land’ and civilizations. We may call this the 
Elbe—-Danube—Ailriatic trade-route. | 

Others continue the ronte from the North Sea to the south and west: 
they then transfer the traffic to. the land, and follow one of the Gallic traie- 
routes to Marseilles; or else they transfer the commodity to the Phoenician 
slips. and work round by sea to the Mediterranean: the latter hypothesis 
does not commit ns-to the belief that the Phoenicums themselves renched 
the Baltic. 





—————— a 
4‘ But ese whet Gentha exysin favour ot lower termmus would be not far from 
i tore weilerly route fram the Balin to Aquileia, 

the Meditermnean: infra, p. 231: tho 
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“These are some of the soggestions that have been made as to the way 
in which places might be connected, distances shortened, and communivation 
facilitated. We mention them at thie poimt as a possible alternative for the 
overland traffic in mmber, not beeanse we think them to be likely routes for 
any extensive trafiie In the earliest times, bat because the Etroscons undoubtedly 
traded in amber, and we shall affirm that they obtained it from the head of 
the Adrintic, and that means that there was trade connexion with some point 
on tlie Daxmbe, We shall see later on that this does not require the recognition 
of the Elbe-Danube trade-route, though if might jom such a Ine jf it actually 
existed, 

Now let ts return to the Baltic and see dl we can find ont anything of 
the earliest traderoutes from the Danzig area, To the soutli of Danzig Hes 
the town of Bromberg, anil not far from Bromberg, 4 short distance to the 
§.W., is the village of Seubin. Here were found mm 1824 by a countryman at 
work in his field thirty-nine Greek coine of the earliest period, The coins are 
of silver, and belong to the filth century 5.c. Some of them are to be referred 
to Ollie, om account of the occurrence of the Gorgon’s head, for the chief 
wult-ficurea of that city are Perseus and Apollo, and Perseus without Medusa 
is not to he thought of Tt has not unnaturally been inferred that the village 
where these coins were found Les on of near the trade-route from Danzig to 
the Black Sea. The coins are deseribel and figured by Levezow in the 
Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akalemie der Wissenschafien su Berlin for the 
year 1633, Sadowski, who also reprodices come of the coma in his treatice on 
the Jvade-rowtee of the Greeke (Hanclelstrassen der Griechen n. Romer)? agrees 
with Levezow that the coms were found on the Danzig-Enxine trateroute. 
A reference to Hirschfeli's article on Amber (Bernstem) in the Real-Encyclopadte 
of Pauly-Wissowa will show that we must not march too rapidly in our 
conclusion as to the southern end of the trade-route, | 

At exanrination of a number of archaeological finds by Genthe * led him 
to the conclusion that one trade-toute must have gone further west than 
would have been required for those travelling to the Mack Sea, and he sup- 
gested an alternative route bo the Baltic from Macedonia through Serbia, 
Hungary, Silesia, Posen aud West Prussia. In this way Genthe was uble to 
explain the occurrence of amber m Etruscan tombe, and the oceurrenve of 
Etruscan antiques in the Eastern Baltic area. 

‘Now it is just as necessary to find the line of traffic to the Adrintic as it 
is to trace it to the months of the great Russian tivers; and it 1 quite possible 
that both the routes indicated are prelistoric, in which case they might both 
start from Danzig or some point further east, follow the line of the Vistula to 
Browberg, where the river turns sharply to the east, the one route continuing 
along the Vistila, and the other striking across, as Genthe suggests, to losen, 
and ao to the line of the Oder. 








‘Tr from: tho Polish ty Kohn (Jona, cc Galtiown; Veron, der 1) Aorterwhor 
1577}. Philol, Versavwal. 
' Dic Rerichungen dee Griech, w. Homer 
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| spealin of the earliest traderoutes that can he anepeoted 
‘or made sey FRE in this part of Europe, For this reason we put the matter 
tentatively, as we liave ‘no historiwal documents to draw upon. If we conld 
assume that the trale-rvoute once found was established in perpetuity, and 
that amber and other goods travelled in: the time of the Roman Enypire over 
the same line of raile that they did in the fifth century 5,0, our task would 
be very nmch easier, For we could wae the historians and geographers of 
later times to make our map and set the stations im order. Tacitus and Pliny 
and Strabo would come to: our-ail, and Ptolemy would be-‘our cartoyrapher. 
‘But it is just here that we need to he wary, Tlie extension, for eeaniphe, of. 
the Roman Empire nieant tle extension of Roman roads; and jt is in the 
hivhest degree jnprobablé that the Roman read-makera would always follow 
the directions of travel of races whom they had subdued. They hada tendency 
te develop their own arterial system, Where, however, they ventured outside 
the Imperial limits, sey to the north of the Danube, and went ont.on geographical 
questa, it is more likely than not that they féllowed through the forests and 
along the rivers the trail which had hem consecrated by immemorial antiquity. 
Let us take.an utance of this almost necessary conservatiam: In the time of 
Nero, a9 Pliny tells us, a Roman knight was sent to the coast of Germany i in 
quest of amber, of which he brought back an immense quantity, seme pinces 
weighing ‘ad tuch as fourteen librae. The traveller was still alive in Pliny’ 
day, and wie te doubt the immediate source of his information. he important 
point for Ws is that the expedition started from Carnuntim * on the Danube, 
and thet it was (00 miles from thence to the German eoust. Carnnntum, 
then, the modern Haimborg, & the point where the amber route enters the 
Rowen Enypire in the time of Nero. A crow flying due-north from this point 
on the Danube would strike the Baltic not very far to the W. of Danzig, Now 
let us see What Ptolemy says about the route from Carnuntum to the Baltic.* 
The whole of the region to the west of the Vistula is in Germany for Ptolemy, 
and, a8 Sadowski Temunds us, it & a part of Germany never traversed liv tho 
Roman legions, so that Ptolemy's data was heal irpon tlie trailitions of 
travellers, thot m of merchants The places which he notes, reckoning from 
8. to N,, ore Asanks, Budorgis, Carrodunom, Kalisia, Setidawa, Askaukulis 
atul Skursou Of these Kudisia can be immediately identified; it is Kelisels 
in Poland. The others are the subject of much spernlation by geographers: 
atid philologers, the main difficnlty being the reduction of the latitudes and 
longitudes of Ptolemy to a modern system, Sadowekt shows tha right method 
of correcting the Ptolemaic messurements, and when bis corrections are applied, 
the longitude of Kalisch te fonnd tobe exact to within a mimute. Whetler 
we can find modern towns or cities to match the rest of the Ptolemuin data 
#8 bot ao clear: but Askaukalis las been identified! by Voigt with Osielsl> near 
Bromberg, aid here again Sadowski's corrections bring us to within a few 
minutes of the actual position Tt will Le noticed that we are again in the 
Bromberg sdistri¢t. andl that’ arab and geovraphy are Retort rity 














* Huonburg to ues eset of Vierma, * Seo Prolomy: od. Miller, |. po. S87. 
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another. For ihe other stations we may suspend our judgment for the 
SS 
The foregoing simmary is not intended to be an exhuustive presentation 
of the resulta that have been reached by the Polish and German jnvestigators, 
We have merely tried. to indiente the possible Hnes ou whieh the amber trade 
might have moved in prehistoric times; our next Inquiry relates to u mutter 
which may possibly be connected with the amber routes, viz. the question as 
to the sacred way by which the gifts of the Hyperboreans were brought to 
the southern sanctuaries of the God Apollo. 





APOLLO ANI) ‘THE HYPERROREAN 

_- We come now to the question of the origin of the cull af Apollo, and the 
relation of that enlt to Northern peoples, i.e. to people who may be drerribel 
as Northern from the standpoint of Greek writers. Who was Apollo, and who 
were the Hyperboreans among whem he ie said to have resided, and what 
are the gifts thet wore periodically sent him from his old-time clients} All 
sorts of replies have heen madeunder each of these heads, and up to the present, 
tine there are only slight traces of-agreements among the investigutors. It 
may be said, however, that a consensus of opinion is almost reached ‘that 
Apollo in not a Greek you at all, but a Northern migration or importation. 
He waa pot born i the tland of Delos, * he was not educated at the shrine 
of Delphi. “The people who seud him vifts are real people who have a genuine 
connexion with him: they have lost litt, they have not forgotten him, they 
find fim again by holy embagsiee and sacra! gift. Hente we must not 
evaporate the Hyperboreans into vloudland because they live at the back: 
of the North Wind, nor locate them in the Milky Way because Hyper- might 
possilily man over; anil the Bora of Boreas might be old Slayunic far ' moun- 
tain.’ They are limest ghosts that send these palpable presents; so the only 
problem is tliat of assigning » mountain range or ranges which should be between 
‘These two problema, Who was Apollo ?-and Why was he « Ivperborean, 
havé attached to them a third as to the nature’ of the gifts which camo such 
long distances over land and Sea, ourefully packed in straw, and Lidden from 
the intrading eyes of all except those to whom they were sent, The box was 

labelled carefully, Apollo, Delos, am it was taboo. 





TMitles, if lus edition of Ptolemy, 
questions ihe method by which Sadowski 
reduces the Ptolemaic. latitudes and Wingi- 
tudes to mrodern meaduremonts; bet ia 
agreed that Kaliain is Kalish. In Prolmy's 
Vistula, and om the western ide. 

* 80 Horodotus affirms; ‘lhe Tellans 


the same tout ua Hyperocho anil Laodis, 
tw other manlons from the Hypertorema, 
netied Arge wml Opis, Herpwroche and 
Lacdicn como to bring to Iihym tne 
offermes they Jai opan theeneelyes, in 
atinewledgment of thee quick labours: 
fw) Arge and Ome come of the wome tiow 
as the poe of Diedos '—Herolotus, iv. 44. 
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So. we have three series of speculations on the three problema referred 
to; and it all happened so very long ago that the most learned and inquisitive 
of the Greeks, from Herodotus down to Pausania=, coulil not haye anawered 
the question for us, Some said that Apollo had come from Thessaly, where 
he had been im hanishntent as bond-eervant to King Admetus, and they 
remarked, what we will also keep in mind, that in Thessaly they called him 
Aplun (AvAcir). In that case the mountains were not so very far off, and 
the religious Hyperboreans would not have so very far to send their gifts; 
but it was not easy to equate Hyperborea with Thessaly. 

(thers had a tradition that Apollo had come from Paconia, away to the 
north of the Balkans, and that he had there learnt the medical art-which he 
practised so successfully in Grecian lands. 

(thers; agam, located the migrant god in some region old, where there 
were no doctors, and where people in cansequenca went on living and were 
named Mucrobiji from their gift of contirmmance—the Macrobes outwitting the 
Microbes. As to the gifts that came from the far-away Happy Land, Pausaniaa 
the inquisitive says po one knows what lay under the straw in which they 
were wrapped: only in modern times people have speculated with Frazer that 
they were the firstirnite” of some remote harvest, or with Mannhardt that 
they wern the portable mmams of some harvest victim, or with Welcker 
that they were amber beads and trinkets, such as the god would surely love 
to possess. We shall presently discuss the passages Im which Herodotrs and 
Pausanias describe the transport of the eacred offerings. 

As to Apollo himself, it is now fairly certain that he waa uot originally 
a sun god at-all, but something much humbler: and there are two theories 
before scholars, one of which identifies the god with « blak poplar, or a sTove 
of asered) black poplars, much in the same way as a sky god could be identified 
with ' « thunder-smitten oak.” This is Mr. A. B. Cook's theory, based im the 
first instance upon the trdition that the earlier form. of Apollo was Apellon, 
and that this was explained by Hesychins to mean a poplar. The other theory 
is my own, that Apollo is simply the apple tree with the sacred mistletoe 
pon it. Te will be found worked ont at length in the Ascent of Ohpnjns,™ 
and there is no need to repeat Mere the various arguments (and may I say 
confirmations) for what may fairly he described aa one of the most revolutionary 
speculations m Greek mythology. In passing we observe that if my theory 
be correct, it will he strange if apples did not find » place among the sacred 
sift of the Hyperboreans; and it is within the hounds of possibility that the 
sacred upples on the altar at Delphi, which formed the prize in the Pythian 
games, might haye been brought from the North. We shall be able later on 
to disenss the relative possibilities of the apple god and the black poplar god. 
Only we note, and this is very important, that Apollo must not go very far 
north if he is to be-at once ancient in himself and « black poplar in his visible 
presentation. For the black poplar ia not one of the Northern trees, and 








" Pliny ssye they were firstiruite carried _ # Manchester University Press, reprinted 
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where it dows oceur in lands that may be culled Hyperborean, it is a modern 
muetation or importation. 

Now let ua see what Herodotus says about the sacred gifts that came to 
Delos in hid day, He tells us (his information bein derived from the priest 
at Delos) that the sucred things were brought by the Hyperboreans, wrapped 
in. straw, to the Seythians, and that then they passed from the to tribe west- 
ward to the Adriatic; from thence they are carried south to Dodona, whore 
they pass into Greek hands: from Wodona. they are carried eastward aguin 
to the Matian tinlf, and so across tothe island of Euboea, and from town to 
town to Karvstos, the people of which town take them to Tenos (passing by 
Aniros}; and the péople of Tenos take them to Delos.™ 

This is a very roundabout pilgrimage, but samie of the repetition and 
prolongation of the journey is due to ati attempt to avoid mountam ranges. 
Mt. Cithaeron, for example, is-avoided by crossing to Euboesa, and working 
down to the most southerly point of the island st Karysetos, where Aniltos is 
In sight and Delos close at-hand. 

The story which Pausanins gives chows much variation. He tells ws 
that *.at Prasiat (on. the coast of Attica) there ism temple of Apollo, Here the 
firstiruits of the Hyperboreans are said to come. The Hyperboreans, | am 
told, jiand them over to the Arumaspians, and the Arimaspians to the Fesedones ; 
from thence the Soythians. convey them to Smope: thence they are home 
ly Hellenes to Prasiai; and it is the Athenians that liring them to Delos. 
These firstiruits, it 1 said, are hidden in wheaten straw, and no one knows 
what they are.” 

Patsanms Inows, however, that the offerings were of the nature of first- 
fruits; and lis reference to the brmging of the offerings into Attica is at once 
explained by the fact that Athens had acquired euzerainty over Delos, so 
that a deflection of the route from Euboea would be natural. What surprises 
one is that the offerings are now brought across the Black Sea to Sinope (shall 
we say from Olbia ?), and that from Sinope they pass coast-wise to the osphorus 
and so onwards. This is quite different from the route desoribed by Herodotus. 
Yet it & so detailed that it can hardly be set aside, and, moreover, it makes 
the sacred route pass through Beythia to the Euxsine along the amber way, 
It also puts the Hyperboreans further off, by interpolating two tribes between. 
themselves and the Seythians. If, however, we say that in Pausanias’ time 
the offerings came to Delos by the eastern amber road, it is equally clear that 
the offerings which Herodotus describes. are betng carried along the western 
amber way down to the Adriatic. 

An explanation of the change of route was offered by Prot. Ridgeway 
and endorsed by Frazer in lis notes om the passage in Pausanias.“" We 

nacribe the latter: "My frend, Prof. W. Ridgeway, has suggested to me 
an iigenious explanation of the wide difference hetween the two routes desoribed 
by Herodotus and Pausanias. He has made it highly probable thot from 
very remote ages there was a regular trade-ronte from the Black Sea up the 








 Beredotas, iv. oc. 33. M Ponsanioa (tr. Fraser), i, 405, 
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Danube, and weross to the head of the Adriatic (Omg of Metallic Currency, 
yr 105 seq.), This route is the one indiented in the account which the Dehans 
gave to Herodotus af the route by which the offerings came from Southam 
Rusia to Delos. But with the establishment of (reek colonies in Southern 
Huseia this long cireuitous route would be exchanged for the direct one through 
the Bosphorus, the Hellespont and Aegean. his newer and shorter route 
appears to be the. one mdicated bey Pausanms. He says, indeed, that the 
offerings came from Seythia (Russia) by way of Sinope, an unportant (ireek 
colony situdted on the southern shore of the Black Sea opposite to the Crimea, 
Now, though tho ehortest passage from Southern Russia to Greeee would be, 
not by Sinope, but direct to the Bosphorus, it is quite possible that Greek 
sailors preferre| {o oroes to Sinope and then coast along to the Bosphorus 
They would thus have a shorter passage in the open ees, and would be jible 
to do ‘business wt Siniope, which a & Milesian colony wonld naturally keep 
up commercial relations with ite ¢ister colonies on the tiorthern shores-of the 
Black Seq.. When the Athenians scquired the suzerainty of Delos m the 
fifth century B.c., they would recast the old story of the Hyperhorean offerings 
so'as both to suit the changed conditions of trade and ta make it appear that 
the offerings had always come by way of Attica. Thua, if Prof. Hidgewny's 
suggestion is right, Herodotus gives us the original Delian version. ot the story’: 
Pansanias gived ue the revised Athenian version of the fifth century p.c’ 

Th stems to ue that these explanetions are far too eubtle and imherentiy 
improbable, Tt is easy tr see that o chango of route might be desirable from 
Olhis, 0 as to coast along the south af the Huxzime, and pot around shew eajectt 
sea-board, but that is n mere detail. The improbahility ia in the 
that the offerings shonld yo so far weet, and again <0 far east, in ae to reach 
Greece. Then there is the further diffienity that Delphi i appurently left 
nnviated und mniboncored, which, im view of the close connexion between 
Delphi and Delos, seems to us to be improbable. The euggestion, thereforn, 
arises in our mind that it is Herodotus who has- confused the matter, by making 
two trade-toutes into one, and cansmye the eastern embers saute to double back 
upon the western route by means of a supposed |me of up the Danube. 
We shnll say, tentatively, thut there ane two aacred ire one with Delos as 
its objective, the other Delphi, 

In owe next chapter we shall make some suggestions as to the way in 
which the stations on the sacred rond can he identified. 


THE APOLLO STATIONS 
ly we start from Delphi to work: backwards along the snered way ™ 
described. in the previous chapter, we shall find that the track iv landmarked 
a y tabee memiiiled aA ae gittn (Pte renogrilsed od a Via Sacra. faa: Rovkie. 
Apollo were taboo, amid jis interesting to 6. 100, and Waldmann, Der Bernstein im 


note tht Hombellé boul eepectel cuit Py oh b. 43, 
the amber roal of the Etrtiacane wae ules 
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for us, sometimes by conical pillars, named Agyiets pillars, which were sacred 
to Apollo, amd were direetly connected with the Hyperboreans, because two 
of that tribe, Pagasus und Aggiens; had visited Delphi; and sometimes by the 
name of Apollo in adjectival form. For example, we come down from Delphi 
to the sea at the very beginnmg of our journey, and fd ourselves at Apollonia. 
We work to the western coast.and find ourselves at Apollomea again, a much 
more famous place, not far from where the Via Egnatia strikes the coast at 
Derrachium. We shall perlaps have passed two other Apolionia stations 
on the way, one iit Acarnanin, and ong in Aetolia. 

When we come near the head of the Adriatic we shall find another Apollonia 
in Utyria : eo the trade-ronte is fairly made out, Mr. Coul and myself are 
im company thus far, and we wow strike due north to the Danube, probably 
to Carmuntum, where be proposes to work uypratream fowards the Elhe, and 
I propose to cross Hungary and make for the Osrpathians. Apollo now 
“appears to-have tailed us, but it is only in appearance. We are passing now 
into Slavonic’ territory, and we must look for the names jn: Slavonic form, and 
examina for survivila in modern geography. Whatever be the ultimate answer 
to the question, Whe 1 Apallot whether we cal] him o black poplar or an 
apple-tres, the form. which he will take will be yablon or jablon ; and a modern. 
town named after such an original will be jallonow or jablansky, or if it be an 
orchard of trees, jatlonites, or iE we want & diminutive formation jb will be 
jablonka.. We note in passing how close the form jeblon ja to the Thracian 
'Asrhouw for Apollo. | 

Now the first thing to be carefully noted is. that the Jeblon stations begin 
at the very point where the Apollonia stations fail ws > this suggests that the 
series of stations on the sacred way is. continued north. We notice on the 
map, «littl: te the south of Fiume (i.c. close to Aquileia), the name of Yablonatz. 
Is that eceidental? Is it o modern name or a survival of an annient name f 
Suppose we take it tentatively as belonging to the Apollo series, anil continue 
pur journey to the north from the head of the Adnmatic, Wo are now certainly 
‘on one of the great trade-routes : it take? us across the Danibe at Carnuntum, 
and if we continue the northward march through Austro-Hungary, we find 
ourselves before long faeo to face with the Carpathian mountains, We have 
to cross by one of the passes over the mountains. We notice that the principal 
passes reckoning from W. te E. are as follows: YFablunéa, Dukla, Rostok, 
Useok, Verenkke, Dornaand Yablonitea, So thore ie an Apollis prices at each ened 
of the range, Ww creas by the Yablinka and find a station of the same name 
on the other aide: we are now at the head of the valleys which lead directiy 
down. the Oder aml the Vistula reepoctively : the two rivers being very near 
roether at their suurees. Cortainly we are now on the Northern trade-route 
to the Baltic.“ | 
Ti, however, we hud elected to cros: Hanwary’ ot the NUE. angle, and 

had gone over the Yablumtes Puss, we should have found @ station of the 
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same name, and from the head-waters. of the Pruth have descended at once 
to the Dniester and been in close connexion with the trade-routes from the 
Black Sea to the Baltio.** 

To return to the Yablunka Pass: we are now on the road taken by the 
Ktoman explorer m the time of Nero; Sadowski shows us that the line follows 
the Oder nearly to the modern Breslau, and that it then strikes across 
to Katlisch, anid from thenes makes its way through the marshes to the 
Vistula and so down-atream to Danzig, anil we notice on the map on the 
right bank of the tiver ot a little distance the name Yablonovo: so we 
say that we have found the Inst Apalle etation before we actually reach the 
Baltic. 

Is this mere conjecture and coincidence? Are they only apple towns 
that we hove been passing through? Or, to please Mr. A. B. Cook, groves 
of black poplars? = Certainly not the latter, for the black poplar does not 
grow #0 far north asthe Baltic, Then they are sither apple towne or towns 
wlich have attached to them the name of the apple god, just as we showed 
in our study of te Ore of the Cult of Apollo that in 5.W. France, in the 
upper valleys of the Pyrenees they worshipped an apple god Abellion, whose 
name could be traced in various villages of the district. 

We shall say then that the amber routes from the North ate Apollo rontes, 
marked hy Apollo stations. That settles for us the question of the Hyper- 
borean origin of Apollo: he comes from the Balic; the mountains beyond 
whick fis ancestral home lies-are the Carpathians, 

Tf, however, the amber routes aro. Apollo routes, we cannot leave the 
matter there without further inquiry, Wo liave found Apollo like a fly in the 
amber, but that still leaves uswith Byron's problem : ™ 


“ Like flies in amber, neither rich nor rare: 
One wonders how the devil they got there.” 


We have marked the stations on the sacred way for the gifts to the god, 
andl they are the stations of an almost sacred trade: but how are we to connect 
the god with his gifts, and with the mmch-coveted product of the northem 
sea? What has Apollo to do with amber? And if he iz an apple god, what 
hat amber to do with apples? Let ms see whether we can answer these 
questions, 

Ve learn from Apollonius Rhodine that the Kelts regarded amber aa the 
teary of Apollo: here is the passage: the writer 12 describing how the maidéns 
named Heliades wept amber over the fall of Plisethon, being themselves turned 
into black poplars, but the Keltoi say that the amber drops are the tears 


»* iy jt pomible that tidy td Herodotis Ut videatur apix nectare clauna «yo, 


route to the Aciriatio 7 Dignum tanterum  peetinn tulit iil 
'* Murtiol (iv, 32) euggeete that the “hee Labersim, 
in aonher * desired to elie ter die oven thechar : Creditile cst ipsam air yoluises mori, ' 
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of Apollo himself, when ho had been banished by Zeus to the land of the 
Hyperboreans 
Kédrot & et BdFra ePevra 
"Oy Gp "AwodAwros trade Sdxpua Anroféao, 


Argonautioa, iv. O04, G10. 


We lave two different amber levendds in this passage: one which distils amber 
from the poplar, the other fram Apollo, 

Tt may at once be said that this makes Apollo into a Keltic deity: in 
that cass, we can write down his Keltic name: it is Aballon or Abellon (Abelyon 
in S.W. France); anil, as is well known, Aboll ts the old Keltie for ‘ apple.” 
The suggestion at once arises that the Kelts must have been. under the im- 
pression that amber was an exudation from the apple-tree. That makes all 
clear, Amber is Apollo, that 1s to say, his tears from iis tree,!" and the sacred 
gifts which were, to Fousanias' time, go carefully concealed, may be naturally 
supposed to have been composed of amber and apples. And now for ® con- 
firmation from an unexpected quarter, of the connexion between the amber 
and the apple and the god. 

When Pytheas, the explorer from Marseilles m the third century B,c., 
coasted round the ahores of Western Europe, he found, either off the const of 
Denmark or in the Baltic itself, an island upon whose shores the sea cast up 
amber, The natives used to collect it and use it for fuel, or else sell it to the 
neighbouring Teutonic tribes. Zee name of the land, according to Pythens, 
as Teported hy Pliny (IELN., 1) was Albalies. Fe 3 isan tsettied mutter 
whether Pytheas went only as gag az. Denmark, or whether he penetrated to 
the Baltic and reached the Vistula. One thing is clear, that Abal-ws is Keltic, 
and the island, whether one of the Frisian islands orm the Baltic itself, where 
the amber was found, bears the very nome which we know to be Keltic for 

‘apple,’ and which we sispect to be the origin of Apollo. 

Aud if, as Apollonius Rhodius reports, the Keltic tribes called the amber 

by the name of Apollo's tears, we have the equation 


amiber—apple—A bal—A pollo. 


Pliny advises os further that the icland in question wae called by the 
Romans (Glessarc, becanse, no doubt; the namo which the Germans rave 
to the amber was glacwm, the modern glass. The local tribes called 
it 4usterana, which has not been satisfactorily explamed: is: it Ostroff, 
or somethimy of that kind? That’ would have a decided "Baltic flavour, 
If, however, we are to find an island m the North Sea, either amongst the 
Frisian islands or off the coast of Denmark, the moet probable location would 
be an island off the Schleswig coast, which bears the name of Appelland,?® 





1 Shukepeaim, in Hamlet, appears ‘830 Waldman: Der Bermatein ie 
eonmect "minber and plum-irsee gum,” aud Afterfoen, who ales wuggesia a neighbouring 
he ales connects the oxulation with tears: ialand nomed Halel. The poset and the 
the all quin'e epee peege umber Gad plum comfiguration of the adjwcont idlands have 
free grr. probably changed a good deal, 
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ani would have Abel-lend for ite earlier form. From this point, too, the 
product collected could be transferred at once to the mouth of the Elbe, and 
carried slong the Elbe-Danube trade-toute. This is 4 speculitive solution 
of the problem of Pytheas. What ia ressonnbly eertain is that the explorers 
and merchants m the North Sea went to an island called Abal to get amber, 
And Abal, a3 we have shown in the Ascent of Glimpus, te Apollo. 


CHAPTER [Vv 


ON A POSSHILE THIRD AMBER ROUTE FROM THE LAND OF THE AVPERROREANS 
ISTO GREECE 

We have fearnt from Herodotus and Pausanias: something about the 
roads along which the gilts sent by the Myperboreans to Apollo were trans- 
niitted to Delphi and Delos, and ware able to infer that the routes indicated 
were probably those along which th» amber of antiquity came to the Black 
Sea aml the head of the Adriatic, The terminus on the Black Sea ts coummonly 
hell to be m the neighbourhood of Olbia or of the mouth of the Dmeper, 
though Genthe throws some doubt on this; on the ground that amber haa 
not teen found in the graves of the Crimes, and because the Dnieper has its 
course interrupted asa navigahle stream by mipids, Accorilingly he ventures 
to correct the text of Herodotus!” as to the distance to which the Geek traders 
penetrated. inte Scythia, on the grownd that Herodotus made a prolonged 
stay on the northern shore of the Black Sea, and was hardly likely to be mis- 
informed as to trade possibilities. He would have known of the obstacles 
ty navigation, and, according to Venthe, would lave regaried them as final. 

The head of the Adriatic is what may be called a centre of distribution 
for amber; itis from this neighbourhid that the settlers in the valley of the 
Po, and farther south, the Etriscans. were supplied, and it is ressonable to 
believe that similar merchandise went on down an ancient trede-route, such 
as that suggested by Pausanias, on the eastern shore of the Adniatie, 

We come pow to an important suggestion of a third trado-route from 
Hisria through the Balkans to the Aegean. (Cienthe's observations on the 
discoveries of Greek coms of Athens, Thasoe, Apollonia and Neapolis on a 
line from the Dannhe through Serbia, snegested to him the existence of trade- 
routes from the Danube through the Balkans, following the course of the Vardar 
(Axius) to ‘Thessalonica, and of the Strimu (Strymion) to Amphipolis. It 
was ‘natural to conehide, from the close proximity of Amphipolis; Apollonia 
and Neapolis to one another, and the adjacency of the island vif 'Thasos, that 
we teally have the lower terminns of & trade-route indicated, 


"In «der Stelle doz & Hucluss des =  -werflen,'—V'criamailemg dor 89 PAvlotogeu— 
Herotlet, wo dle harwlechriftliche Ueber  oereunindieng ds Kawlersihe, ps. 27. 
lieferung angibt, dass Griecban 4) Tage- Rapides me civer are nota eenous ob- 
rome anfwiarte den Boryathones (Deprpr) = aldcle, ae my be een by portagee on 
bai oath fing uta 4) 14 psoas Canwdinn trade-rautes. 
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‘If, however, the existence of such a trade-route, within the confines of 
the Balkan peninsula, be established on probable grounds, two other points 
of jroportance will come into view: first, that the trade-route in question 
was one that passed in the neighbourhood of deposits of amber: second, that 
it was an Apollo route in the sense of the trade-routes deecribed by Herodotus 
and Panannias. | , 

The existepes of amber in Serbia in the graves of pelaeolithic people 
has been demonstrated by the excavation of pile-dwellings on the banks of the 
Save wt Donja Dolins, A teference to Mr. Robert Munro's Palaeolithin Man 
and Terramare Settlements in Burope™ will show the kind of relica thot were 
found buried with the incinerated remains of the inhabitants of these ancient 
dwellings. We are told that “s few urn-buriala were encountered in these 
underground vaults, which contained the imeinerated remainea of bodies, ehar- 
coal, ashes, .and an exttaordinary wealth of gravegoods, hut unfortunately 
the latter had bean greatly damaged by the fire. It would appear from the 
viluahle neture of the grave-gools that the cremated persons wore of great 
social distinction. Tlie objecta consisted of fibulas, spiral bracelets, beads 
of glass, ainbersand enamel, and other ornamental articles characteristic of 
the Inte Hallstatt period... Of special interest was one urn which contained 
# necklet composed of several hundreds of beads of amber, enamel, coloured 
glass; seven cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and » large bead. of clay 
without any ornamentation.” 

So much for the existence of amberion the banks of the Save. Mr, Munro 
Suggests an actual dating for the Donja Dolina remains, by pointing out that 
“among the relict which jniicate the probable date of the settlement were 
five ccina, one of bronze and the others of potin, all barbarous imitations of 
the tetradrachnis of Philip.of Macedon.’ Headds further that the structure 
of the dwellings furnishes * strong evidence in support of the hypothesis that 
their constructors were » branch from the Danubian flow of Lakedlweller 
into Europe, whe found ther way into Bosnian Jand by asconling the 
tributaries of the Save.’ 

We may trace'the amber trads, then, through Boania at the perind sug: 
gested. What we want now is some further indications of its use in the Balkan 
area. A few more dota on our imap of amber localities would do. much to 
work ont the new trade-route. Was it also an Apollo route? Tho analogy 
with other sacred routes whose destination was Apolline makes it highly 
probable: that the Aegean Apollonia is another case of a halting-pluce on 1 
adored way. We mitst not generalise too hastily, but it certain! © looks significant 
that so many of the Apollo towns can be Ivcated on lines af pilvrimage to. 
Delphi or Delos. Without being unduly dogmatic, we may sugrest that 
there was a third route for the gifts ‘and the Temples of Apollo which parsed 
through the Balkans from the Danube, and, after following the line of one 
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of the rivers in Thrace, reached the sea at Apollonia, whose coins have been 
found as indicated above, scattered along this region. 

Whether there are two sacted routes of Apollo, or, as we believe, three, it 
is clear that as they have practically the same terminus, either at Delos or 
Delphi, they must. also have the same starting-point in the Hyperborean land.. 
It is not to be thought that one expedition came up the Vistula from the 
Baltic and another up the Whe from the North Sea. The singularity of the 
gifts, with their peculiar taboo, shows that (ley emauate from a centre as well 

as reach a destination, There are not two Apollos honoured in two different 
Hyperborean locations, whove worshippers are sending two sets of independent, 
gifts. Consequently, if we aré discnasing the sacred roads from Hyperbores 
to Delos, we must not go up the Danube to the sources of the Elbe; we must 
cross the Darnbe to meet the other trade-route that comes up from the Black 
Seu. 1t.is morally certain that the place where the Danube is crossed ia at 
Carnuntum, and that from thence we go north and cross the Carpathians, 
where all the great migrations appear to have crossed, near the sources of the 
Oder and Vistula. If this route is to meet the one that comes up from the 
Black Sea via the Dnieper to the Vistula, ‘it seems likely that Hyperborea 

where they combme is somewhere in the Baltic area not far from Danzig, 

Renner Hargis. 


ATHENS AND HESTIAEA; NOTES ON TWO ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 


Ll. Amowa the Attic inscriptions of the fifth cetitury which require further 
study are two fragments with etocynddy lettering of date 450-425 8.0. These 
wore printed sxparately in the original Corpus Insenptionum Athicarum, but 
were brought together in the second editian and partly closed up with restora- 
tions 80 ns to form the nucleus of a running text The fuller restoration of the 
more legible parts yiven below is highly problematical, for the left edge of the 
two stones has been broken off completely, so that the number of missing 
Intters at the beginning of cach line-cannot be ascertained, Fortunately the 
key words of the text have survived in the extant portions, and these at least 
give the clue to its general sense, though the details May remain tncertain. 


L. 17. . «+» Abeveloir, «ai tas tlayoes 2 


ve TS. [wos voy dv herziaias oledvror xabharep] Taw "A@elraior|.. dav ris 
ducbt= 
1 1D, [oeret, doayéy tor drayoyeas, hotaprep] ras @dXhav élixas] ra¢ 
 €x¢ heot- | 
» 20, [rades, hewarts b¢ wai roi Bokopevat yplépasa élp)ac éor[ebou Ju 
bopear o- 
21. [ea ras mpde ra Seudcrov bardvas. wal] dredé vai pefSd hé|va 
(oeuare, 
iy 22. [érghopas, whew dav wepl sos Soyeret] rei xupias ex[wderiali pe 
ohars(s 
rr 2 [Py wpusony Poedisapevor, qepi| ée YPeuatop excol pas Me él 
ewebee- | 
» ot. [bifer, jae Te déeay dovdicapev jor, éay pe Rerotov [hévera 
| — XevAedoe- 
pia [ORs a 


The reading ¢f "Eoviatas im Il. 1-20, which repluces 2F fetivoy in the 
second edition of the Corpus, may he regarded as certain, In contrast with 
“AC@jyqecw in I], 1T-and 18 we require the name of some town under the political 
control of Athens Tlestiara alone fulfile the conditions, ‘The purpose of our 
docunient, therefore, was to regulate the relutions of Hestiaea with Athens. 

The general character of these regulations is made clear by the words 
xeypataw and dedopas in IL 21 and 23, which show that rules were laid down 
in our text for the levy of a property tax at Hestiaea: From the same words 
an upper limit for the date of the inscription may be inferred, The jnstitution 
of eropopa at Hestiaes can hardly have preceded the application of the same 
tax at Athens. Now the first actual levy of eledop~d at Athens took place 

* 1G. 225, and Supplemeng, p 11, 
— rn? 
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i 427 #.c* The rules for making this levy were probably drawn up in the same 
year, and at all events are not likely to have existed hefore 435 5.¢,, for previows 
to thie dete the Athenians hed no reason to anticipate the need of an eiodopa, 

and their financial house was not patinto order untilthen.? ‘The terminus post 
quem of our text, therefore, Is 427 or, av earliest, 455 p.c. The terminus ante 
quem is supplied bythe letter:forms, which can hardly be later than 420 n.c. 
The inseription, therefore, may confidently he dated to the earlier years of the 
Peloponnesian War, 

The importance of our text lies chietly in the light which it throws apon 
the financial status of the Athenian clernchies in the fifth century, Bome 
fifty years ago Kirchhoff inferred from the tisual absence of the names of 
bleruclies on the Attio tribute liste that these settlements were exempt from 
the dopos or regular tribute which the sabject-allies paid,‘ and it is now generally 
admitted that this waa at lest the general rule. But this raises the question, 
were they asa set-off liable tothe eiadepa or occasional levy which the Athenians 
Hiemeelves paid? ‘To this question the only anewer given hitherto was drawn 
from 4 paseace in the psendo-Aristotelian Qoronomicg, nv whiell an efobope at 
Potidses is mentiqnnd® But this passage probably relates to the foyrth- 
century Cleruchy i that town, Our present text, therefore, affords the first 
clear proof that cleruchs paid eedopd in the fifth century. Tlie following points 
of detail deserve comment. 

LL 17-18, tag 46 rafecs cleai tar de ‘Eotiaia olxavrtwr xaddrep tar 
‘AG hratae.—The problem here ia to decide between the readings tafe uni 
madFecs, As given in the first and second editions of the Corpus respectively. In 
lavour of mpukers we may quote a-scimilar expression from & coguate inscription : 
‘ai de pagers Gitaw [xabarelp AGniyjow ai wapa Taw Eixaatnpiow. Dist 
the next clause of our text, which dewis with the hearmy of contested claims, 
gives support bo raFee, The proper time for examining taxpayers’ grievance 
inafter ~aesament rather than after the sending out of demand. notes; andl that 
this natural order of procedure was followed by the Athénians is shown:by their 
regulutions for the awsessment of dépos in 425 3.0.5 bixactiprov is here 
provided to adjudicate on riFere, not wpubes.? 

The method of assessing ee dopa at Athens in the fifth century is unoertan ; 
therefore uothuny can be said about the procedure prescribed for Eee 

LI. 18-20, day reg cdpducSyrh, fia dryer Tos sigaryoryeds Braymep + Tag GX- 
hay dixag vag €& "Exrialas—For thi elreyeryete, of 20,1, 57,1, 7, But 
this treading remainé ¢onjectural. On the other hand, it is clear that this 
clause prescribed the hearing of fises) suits from Hestines at Athens.. The 
trandference of jorimliction fram the other towns af the Athenian empire to the 





‘ Nineydiites, iit. 19. The eiepepa paict taken ae an abeclite termed poet yee for 
by the Athenians under the Petstenatue our text. 
be hee tett gat nf acount by "Mimoydidee, § Abhandlenyen der Berliiar Ahademse, 
qnd rightly ao. ‘i 1873.. 
- © 7 here asenmo that tie * Callina decree.” ‘cho, 
(7.47. 4. 32) botomge to 435 a. (eee GC, FL. "147, ). 20, 1 ae (See the geronmi part 
Stevenson, J.4.8. 1t4, p. layy-) Ih af this articles.) 
belongs to 420-413 pecs, 427 ole may be Pd i. 37, i. 4-42: 
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espital is. too well known to call for further notice: but this particular ease con- 
tains.4 point of interest, for it suggests that: the rough-and-read v adjustment of 
taxpayers claims by the method of dvridecrs had not vet been invented in the 
early days-of the Peloponnesian War. This inferenoe stands in aceord with our 
data from literary texts, for deriGoges ix not mentioned by any author previous 
to Lysias.* 

L. 20. dwarri de #al 76 Bovdopeves yprjuera eivat evTidourar be pes ds, 
—The last ward alone j« certain, hut it Hiffees to establish the general 
sense of this clause. erpddcer: were 4 common expedient of city-state finance 
in the fourth and third centuries 5.., but the only instances from the fifth 
century are found in the present text and in an mseription from Sparta of the 
tame diate," It is not unlikely that organised émdcers were i product of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

LL21-3. wal aredy elvarpnééva Yenudroy erdapas, Triy div wepl 
THOT coby TH Kupta exakyola jen) ehuitre PY epuseyy Yenpioaueray. 
—The first four words give the clue to the meaning of this clause, which clearly 
made a general ruli against exemptions from ecdopa. The practice here 
prescribed probably differed from that of Athens, where the entire class of Gives 
seems to have beet exempt, But the distinction is more apparent than real, 
for ina cleruchy composed of landowners the number of citizens below zeugite 
census would presumably be quite negligible. 

The «upia éxeAgota mentioned in the next line can hardly hove had 

“any other function in this context except to confer special exemptions [rom 
the tax. Is this the exw Nnoia of Athens or of Hestisea? In the passa yee (row 
the Occonomice previously quoted we find the Potidaeans making their own 
arrangomunts fora levy, But it would be unsafe to argue trom the practice of 
the fourth wmntury te that of the ith, and Potidaes was a more distant colony 
than Hestiaea_ In in Attic inseription, whers the context does not clearly prove 
the contrary, ‘7 éxc\yoia’ tony be safely taken to atand for the Athenian 
assembly, anc still more so “7% «vpta éxxkycia," for the distinction between 
cup: cachyom and others. cannot be traced in the Athimian colonies. 
lf the funetion of the éxcAnoia in our text was to grant immunities tu indi- 
Vidnals, we should expect to find the usual Atheniaw rule as to a quorum and 
secret ballot im cases of Wodleyara éx’ dv8pl. For the restoration given 
above of. the statute quoted in Andocides, I. 87, ‘dap na €Eaxcryidlors b6ky 
Kpusdny YenhiCoueroy, abd Philochorus fr. 79, * hanGanbarer ay dkarre 
éFaniryeion.” | 

«LL 23-5. rept 88 yenpdrow dodopas ui) elvar éivndile, py Tae acetay 
Yypicaplvew, dau py Aqotee Evera FvAAnvems—The restoration uf 
thes clause is based on a similar clause in the ‘ Callias decree * (IL. 15-8): * ee 
ahaa te ponder xpijelas rots ypripacin, day un shy dbeiay Wodienrar 6 
Simos. «+ day Ge tus ebry H erakndion un Abydiopérns wes rig déelag .. .' 
eo, ; to. the Spartan war-chost indus the Melians 

'LO,v. 1. The editor, W. Kaolte, shows ont a party of Chians, whe would linrully 
flint tho date of this text falle hetwoen have opened thelr purses except in the year 
425-) gc Lt may be suggested that the =o of the revolt of Mitvlene, 
date ie exactly 428 nc, for the contributors 
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But the main point of interest, aa in the preceding clauses, lies in the certain 
tather than in the conjectural pertion of the text. ‘The Hestiavans, as this 
passage clearly shows, were concerned with the capture of pirates or privateers, 
This bears out 4 statement in Thucydides, that in 43) mc, the Athenians 
scoupied the islet of Atalante in the Euboean channel with.» view to checking 
privateers from, Locrian (hyms.™ 

I.-The inscription which we have just discussed may be regarded asa 
pendant to # somewhat better known Attic document which dlso has letter: 
forma of the 450-425 e.c. period ‘and undoubtedly relates to Hestinea," 
Although this latter mnscription has been put to occasional nae by historiana, it 
has not vet been exploited systematically, The extreme curtness Of its atrle 
and the fragmentary condition of the text makes its interpretation extremely 
diffientls. A full restoration has, however, heen offered of late by Fhiler. ¥. 
Gairtringen,”* thanks to which the general purport of the inseription is now clear. 
His text runs as follows — 


Baclapia bcs woe ed te Gietk o35 oe [eRe WAT to €At [hijo hey[eudw'] 
yw de so» Foe he ALewropeves ho [.. +. Aténafe] es ro dimarrépcor 
yd obese) fey B4-) 
» 5. [Méoloe Goyoar tag [yay Eye, [waovepio +16 dys herziatas eociryes 
48 dy toig -} Tale é.] 
1, [\élowz owe? eri Toe{s wal fieas; eal jw tok atrrot perl hoe 
hopolas, «al | vawr 08) i-] 
» &. (ho av dowetatrois, pel teyéro. [nat wer t]o tixaotépsow rapeyor- 
date Be pe] Tow TA 
» G [wjhoetae ewe tere Gixeos,| fepes, € ev]fuveofo(r), ho de 
Tpocepyedt- ] wpayaoes dvrar 
» ts [o) ho be herriaiag é¢ [er [xa@hice|p ‘Aferect hat mapa ray 
Barew rev Zr] dear 
» B [hkeraia, Lorayrep sale} [eptow Sralior wal ddicepdtov ras 
dMAas Slee] ble[a-] 


1 


. [helortialiés] ompor d&hXXo[s 
diag. day 6-] | 
10, fe] an wapla] res Bodés 


[s ear, (ear) be wpjobeouia tyotxer 
éav d€ tile a-] 
[yer, d¢080] ho hades. heersaras 


evplicnetai tas ye-] . heey mrpo- 
«lL. [plas, @ [on eXjauvorra pe [e tpidxor] ra dvdpa¢ ée toy oleor- 
(wreiber & Booiv] vov ep] 
» 12. 2 literfwrosg] & dvorg 2 otefi, [herrialals 63rai rag ebOinag dp 
itrekaupério, | heaz[a-] 
~ 18. [ylpagléco Bleho Bordpelvos| ararradrect] ret de hele hinias, 
9. dys hear-] | Gidawrale a-] 


[wépas wat]d Séuoy éy [hleorimaias 
Tpliaxo-| 
a Th ae. 1' Cdhnge¢ = Nachrichien, phitolosiant 


10.1.6. 1 28-0 nnd Buppl.; Greek In-  Mstorische Klnase, 1921, pp, 62-89 
acripiions in the dtritiah Museum, No, 4. 


14. fijalas feat] \apSavere tle 
Tidnaros To | | 
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9 15. [b}ro ve [spi}ropepos. rel Aero | 


ey ro SoXev-] 

+ 16. [F]epeor, horaurep tay oflxas 
Gixater h-] 

» TT. fo] éenos, € ho dpyow fe asaro. 

ot dpyovre-| 

wi [Fe] hos “AGéveriy yoadelatow 
autor, horap-] 

19. [rjep rac a\Aae blens pl... 
ea Tis €x y-| 

» 20. [ajrxidos és ‘Oporov wee, 


[wra, Somes) fe tos @itasy cai ev 
Alofe, dora-] 

fe @e wal év] aes h]érepov 
Sifxarrep-| 

lvor. drrei “EAJAorios [hoi] ev 
“EAA oria ail r-] 

[ooer howros] he iipyow hs "A@ever: 
é{ot atr-] 

Lots dv herrijaias, «vapevederay 
[Sra-] 


(eras & heorifaiar, eafdry de ro? 


oSoday, étw d~| ol ép0] 
wel, € Ti exe Opera e(¢] heal rs- [i ayorov Comet, lx ror oxorrov 
atew, 7o per wa-] ey heo-] 


oe. fe) "Operor wipe pel flv a \Grarsshe 
wplarrécbo. dav 6-] 
yah € THe Ex Haale hear ey helati- 


aian, TeatT-| 
« 24. [éla@o rérrapas aBodos. [tax 
dé rheori | 
ee'siF [»]uew hoe roprevorrel ¢, adrég 
be we trop] 
», 26. [orjederas, redéro +o hl euiov. 
dav 8 tg p-] 


ae aT. fe] Heher fiyev Top or] Neorrat 
kata Th yey: 7} 
28. Foal aueva os. e's es a wei 


The inseription, as Hiller +. Girtringen has pointed out, probably consists 
Of three or four separate decrees, but all of these deal with the same general 
situation. ‘Their main purpose evidently was to regulate judicial procedure at 
Hestiaca and to compose existing disputes between two contending parties. 
The general nature of the disputes is made clear by the phrases 6 €\avvdyeros 
(A, 1. 2), row €Aavvowra (A, 1.11), Bouriv § frrewoig 4} Georg 4 ofei (A, IL 11-12), 
Aialow «al dbveniarer (B, |. 8), which slow that there ware various claimants 
to the land at Hestiaea. The puszle is to disedver the parties at lesue. 

The most ready-to-hand solution je that the contest lay between the natives 
of Mestiaes and the incoming Athenian settlers, A conflict, of this nature is 
recorded in an almost contemporary inscription from Mitylene;™ and the 
terminology of our text, which appeure to discriminate between of €F ‘Eatiaias. 
(A, Ul, 7, 13-14) and of oimointes de "Eoreata (B; ll. 11-12), eeems to imply 
a cleavage between groaps of native and of Athenian possessors. Accordingly, 
Hiller v. Gartringen has assumed thet our inscription recorda a settlement 
which-the Athenian éexAncia imposed upon the oleruchs and the native 
Hestiaeans. But this explanation is open to several objections -— 








* 1.4, i, Suppl. p, 22, No. Ht, 
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(1) The distinction between of ofxotrres éy ‘Eoriaig and ai éF 
‘Eoraias is illnsory, for aa a matter of fact thesa expressions are-synonyms, 
both bemg used to denote the oleruclis.14 
{2) According to our literary authorities the natives of Hestiacn were 
driven out ev masse to make room for the clernechs 1 
(3) In the tribute liste Hestines disappears completely after 447 n.c,, thus 
offering @ striking contrast with the other six communities of Euboes, ull af 
which figure on the lists between 444 and 425.2,¢° The teason for this can 
only be that in the other six towns there remained a native population to pay 
tribate, but not in Hestiaen. | 
The natives of Hestiaea must therefore be ruled out. An alternative 
explination is that the conflict arose out of a borderland dispute between thie 
clerunhs und the natives of the adjacent districts, and this augwestion derives 
support from the montion of the penple of Diumi and Ellopia in n B, IL. 15-17. 
But if these were partina to the case, it ia strange that there should be no 
réference to them im A, Il 2-17, where the details of the cnse are disctissed most 
fully. It is stranger still thut in B, Hl. 16-19 the Ellopians are etated to have 
applied fora court in Hestiaea to assume jurisdiction over them, if the Hestiaeans 
Were ther antagonists and oppressors 
lt appears then that the case did- not involve any of the Euboean natives. 
Consequently it must have been an internal dispute between two groupe of 
oleruchs. At first aight this may seem an wnlikely conclusion, for one would 
expect the assignation of lands in a new cleruchy to be ao eonducted as to 
prevent au overlap of claims, and in the contemporaneous settlement at Brea 
we have direct evidence of -yeayéuor being sent out to distribute the land 
according to a regular system.?* Novertheless it was still possible for disputes 
to arise, partionlarly if the settlers did not all take up their. lands simultaneously, 
for in this case it would lie in the power of the earlier comers to * jump " the 
claims of the laggards ; indeed ~ conflict of this kind actually broke out between 
two groupe of colonists at Sybars2* We do not know whether Moestiaes 
received its cleruchs by imstalments: but it is noteworthy that there is a dis- 
crepancy among ancient writers as td the numbers of the colonists, which are 
variously given as 1000 and 20007"; (he most hatural explanation of this 
difforence is that the cloruch« went out in two successive drafta of 1000 ack, 
On the whole, therefore, the theory that the issue lay between two conflicting 
groups of Athenian settlers seema the least open to objection, 
The procedure laid down for the settlement of the dispute is still far from 
clear, owing to difficulties both of reading and of interpretation, and I chall not 














‘8 Wilamowits-Moellimidoril, PAtolapieche Antica, vol. 1 re 118-10. 


Untersuchungen, Lp. 35. wseGi3 
1 Tho. i. Lld;- Diod. xii. 7 and 27: is use Politic, 13034; 31. In thx 
Piutarch, Pericies, oh, 23 (Kensr wderey 9 vese the cleavage lay between the desceni: 


dmerrésu}; Theopompoa, fr. 347, ol. Ciren: sucial the forme inhabitants of Syharis anid 

fell and Hunt (the Hestineana emigrate to) «the Athenian settlors, 

Maeecdorshas |. “ Tiodorus, xi £2, gives 1000; Theo 
1" See the lists in Pedroli, Studi diSforia pompus, loc. cit, says S000, 
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attempt to. discuss it here. IT shall confine myself to two further points of 
apecial constitutional interest: 

(1) In A, DL 5-12 the SovAy of Hestiaea appears to be charged with the 
duty of heuring appedis in civil suits. Lf this interpretation is correct, its 
judicial functiona differed materially from those of the parent SovAy at 
Athens, for the Athenian Bovdy was exclusively a criminal court,’ 

(2) The Scartai xaté drove instituted in B, l. tS sqq. are of the same 

similar board of judges in Attica?! Butitis a peculiar feature of 
the tive boarda appointed at-Heatiaca that their jurisdiction extended to others 
than cleruchs, This arrangement constituted a wider encroachment on the 
autonomy of Athena’ allies than the universal practioe of transferring the hearing 
of the more important cases only. to Athens; indeed it must have loft the allive 
thus encroached upon with lardly any judicial competence. Of the two com- 
mitrmitios thus subjocted bo the tritunals of the clerucha, the Ellopians actually 
aaked th be put ynder this control (B, TL 17-19). As these people never figure 
on the tribute lists, we may infer that they had been financially under the control 
of the Hestiaeans.= [f we goa step further and nssome that their jurisdiction 
had likewise been surrendered to the Heetiaeuns, we obtam a reason for their 
application to Athens: after the expulsion of the Hestiacans the Ellopians were 
left without a court, and being unable to improvise one of their own they asked 
the Athenians to help them out. On the other hand, the peaple of Dium appear 
on the tribute lista both before and after 445 ac, They were therefore not 
subject to Hestiaca, and presumably they enjoyed judicial aa well as financial 
autonomy. As the inseription says nothing of an application on their part 
to be tried in an Athenian court, 1t appeare-as if the Athenians had deprived 
them of jurisdiction as a ponshment for rebellion, In any cause, the clause 
Telutive to the éiacvai ware Sjyous shed fresh light on the administration 
of justice in the Athenian Enypire. 





M. Cary. 





| Postiersv—Finee the above was written the inseriptions in question have 
been republished by Hiller v. Giirtringen in Vol1, of the Editio Minor of the 
Corpus Enacriptionum (1.6. 1? 40-41 and 42). 

The text of the shorter inscription has been testored on the basis of 47 
lotters to the lime, as against 55 letters in the reconstruction given above. 
Either assumption is equally good or bad, The most notable differences in 
restoration occur in Il. 2t—25. which Hiller v: Gartringen completes as follows :-— 


L. 3. yanjecirony & eopapas a@TeAy elves ndeva. youre 
Piece éagapay : eivat ‘AGnwyoiw € ev Tip xupla exe hnoia uy *\arro- 
i 20. #7) exaTor Spay ee. sid be yenwaray erdopag ey eivad éwien- 
» 2. dileaw aberral ripe aurar, ga un Apatow 1) Pwpaw Evry yre- 
, B-me ) Gyatlod rapairiig tis aarray adhow Fe 





Ad than. eh: 45: ‘comprisnd il northern Fuboss (Gaver, 
 fhid. 26, 4%, 55, 31. Topographia wud Genhechte der Ziss! 
Herodotus (viii, 20) uses the terms Nuboeo, ps. 4). We may infer that the 


‘xkorly galery and xf ‘leriaceris ad Hf Hey Etlopiana were, legally speaking, wsplacs 
were synonymous. But the Ellopian land oof the Hestinewns, 
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Jam not sure whether ||, 21-3 are meant tobe taketi literally - ‘there shall 
be at Athena in the «vpla éxe\qoia a levy of not lees than 100 drachmas 
(in the talent, v.19 percent.),” If so, this clanse seems ont of place. Instead 
af being embedded in the middle of the text among various regulations of 
detail, one would expect it to stand at the head of the document... The expression 
‘not less than 19 per cent." also causes difficulty. Ina clause which categorically 
states that there shall be an eedapd one woulil expect its rate to be defined 
exactly. 

The sense of the passage might be saved if we could tranilate * levies 
exceeding a rate of 1] per cent, shall only be imposed at Athens in the xupla 
exeAnaia.’ But this implios rather worse drafting than one cares to assume. 

Li. 23-5, while offering a satiefactory sense, also seem to require a different 
wording. Does attay resume ypnyzarew, or refer to the taxpayers? In either 
case it is a stimbling-stone. 

These difficulties emphasise the conjectural character of any reatoration, 
Fortunately the two main inferences from the inseription, that Hestiaea was 
plaguett with privateers and property-tax, stand beyand the range of doubt. 

The text of the longer inacription hiss heen altered or amplified at several 
points, as compared with Hillery, Gartringen’s previius version, But none of 
these changes affect the argument of the present article—M. C.| 


Surrosk that you are writing # highly enlogistic obituary notice of a well- 
known statesman who has recently died, ancl suppose further that you wish 
to suppress all reference to one period in that statesman’e life which lasted for 
six years, how are you going to proceed! [tis clearly a ticklish matter. But 
if your herw left X at the beginning of that period of six years to go to Y, and 
then at its close returned from Y to X, it might be possible to telescope the two 
residences at X into a single visit; and to cover your suppression of the aix 
years’ absence by a disereet lack of definition in your chronologica) statements, 
If you are auccessful, others my follow vour lead, aud: centuries later your 
Vasions nay escape the notice of the historical atudent. 1 would sliggest that 
this is precisely what has happened in the ease of the dretddtos Adyos of 
Tibanins upon his hero Tulian the Apostate, Libanius suppressed all reference 
to the six years of Juhan’s banishment to Macellum; Julian as a boy of ten or 
eleven was at Constantinople ; from Constantinople he was sent to Macellum 
in Cappadocia by Constantius: ‘from Macellum, asa youth of seventeen, he 
returned to Constantmople. Libantus has telescoped into one these two 
residences in the capital Socrates, writing m the following century the history 
of Julian’s early yrars, has composed his chapter with the emcradioy Marya 
of Libaniws before him, and has naturally followed the account of Julian's friend 
and contemporary... The story told alike by Christian and by Pagan has been 
accepted by modern wntets, But Soxomen, engaged upon his history after the 
publication of the work of Socrates, followed an independent authority, and thus. 
enables us to reconstruct the true chronology and to detect the artifice which 
Imposed upon his predecessor, That is the thesis which | would seek to justify 
in this norte, 

Ai present it would seem thet the olironological scheme of Julian's early 
vears proposed by Seeck bids fair to be generally accepted - it has, for instance, 
been sdanted by: Geffeken in hie biography of Julian. That scheme may be 
tabulated ss follows — 


Julian's birth at Constantinople. 

Early in 338; Murder of his father and removal to Nieomedia. 
About 342: He moves to Constantinople, where he beging his studies, 
$44 - Returns to Nicomedia, and— | 

445+ Ts banished to Pundus Maeelli. 


In a review of thé fourth volume of Seeck's Gesehichte des Untergangs der 
antiken Welt (1911) T endeavoured (in 1912) to show that his reconstruction 


© Johannes Geffcken: Acier Julianwe (=Dos Eric der Alten Heft viii), Leipzig, 


O14, p. Ls. 
‘E51 
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OF the chronology was impossible (Bnglish Historical Review, xxvii. pp. 155- 
760); that negative argument may be assamed here, and we-can pass at once 
to the positive reconstruction.” 

Jolian, 1h world seem, was born in 4:0; 331;4 until the massacre of his 
relatives by the army he lived in Constantinople. The precise date of that 
Massacre is Uncertam : it isto he place] either inthe second half of Alb. 357, as 
Tam inclined to think" or very early in Alp, 938 (ap Seecle Geschichte, ete, iv. 
p. 391; ef Meron, Chron, 2354), Julian had juat begun his education in the 
Kastern capital (Gre ris wap’ div §oxdpyy mardelas, Julian, Ep. ad Them. 
259 b) when the catastrophic occurred. After the massacre he was removed from 
Constantinople to Nicomedin, where his relative Eosebins was bishop. While 
in Niewmedia, ag is well known, he -was entrusted to the care of the eunuch 
Mardonins, ‘bis spiritual father," Eusebius wae translated from Nicomadia 
to the see of Constantinople ¢. 330-340: his young charge probably returned 
with him at this time to the capital (ef, Allard, Julien PA peta. i,: 267), 
When in Constantinople for thé second thine be ia still under qaskaywyat 
(Jabamus [Férster}, ii, p. 241), and that one of thise—the elvodyor 
Pedrerros codhporwns bUMae of Libanius—was Mardonins, as Pirster states, 
there can hardly be any doutt. When Julian was banished to Macelium he 
was parted from Mardoniuy, On his second ‘visit.to Nicomedia there ig no 
mention. of Mardonius; we muy therefore conclads that it was from Constanti- 
nople, and not from Nicomedia, that Julian was exiled to Macellum. [have con- 
tended a3 against Seeck (Lnglish Historical Review, xxvii: }. 758) that the extie 
m Macelliutn terminated about $48 > we know that the young princes were still 
it Macellam in 347 when Constantims paid a brief visit to their place of con- 
finement. The stay at Mavellum lasted six years: it thus began about $42. 
Juiian was therefore in Constantinople from ¢. 389-940 to 42. Tibaniis 
was in Constantinople until 344; it is therefore to these yeurs that his con- 
fessiom refers: your of arretpaw airos ele ti Toratenr Woyne (pe 24h), 
When Julian was torn away from schoo! he was-a mere boy (due 62 coped 
peipdwor Exe tow Sbidacxadelaw avayayorres 271 )}—about eleven years 
old. Dtiring his stay at Macellum, however (eleven to seventeen), he would 
ht quite capable of appreciating the hooks which he borrowed from the library 
= ee 1, | En ae re 





® For the fact that Socrates wrote with te 
frvrdgear Ayet bofore him, ef. Socr. ii 24, 
p. 200, ‘That hie account wae composdd 
with the view of coniheting the nepre- 
suitation of the motives of Constantive es 
getven by Lilanina in the éeardduos Ad-yos 
haz been already remarked by Fireter (aes 
hie notes in his edition of Libanmea, ti 
([h00d). pp. 241-249), "hed the moeouit of 
Sozomen fv. 1) is independent of both 
Soctutes (li. tj) and Lihanios needeno proof. 
oragle jof. C, Radinger, Das Gelburtedation 
de Koiers Julinn Apovtato, Philologus 
I, (Stl). p.. 701; Kod. Neumann, fu 
Geburtajphr Kater Juliana, ibid, pp. Thi 


Te2; O. Seetk, Paw Apigramm dee Cor- 
wid ove actus Ceherechrift, HArinieses 
Museum, WS. box. T1914), pp. 085-007), we 
have Fulian’s own statermmmt.in his lettar to 
tho Adoxundriana, written in the winter of 
d62 (of. Seecic,. Geechichie, ete, iv. p: B01): 
OX Raaprhrente pie Tit dptiy des wuihiuewn 
Te topediers xdelege the bBhe |= Clirietianity) 
Giger dree qtxor) wai ratrqe (=the worship 
of Helin) $y iv -deeiy eapevoudry Sodewrrer 
fro Ep. 31. p. d34p (=Bidez and (a. 
man, p. 'T2}. 

‘CE BS. A. Boyne, lthenealanie » Sour. 
nal of Egyption Archacoloyy xi, [L025], wb 
p. 87. 
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of Geerge, later to become bishop of Alexandria (cl. J. Bidez, ‘La Jewnesce da 
Pempereur Julien,’ Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletn de la Classe des 
Lettres, ete;, 1921, pp. 197-216 at p. 210). At the end. of this banishment (e. 
aD. $48) Gallus returned to Ephesus, where he had property (Soz., v. 2. 15; 
ef. Jul, Mpest. ad Ath. 273 B). and thereafter was summioned to the Court. ohne 
‘he was kept a close prisoner’ (Jol, ibil, 271%) until he was created Caesar. 
q ulian went onée mare to Constantinople (Saz,, |.¢,), and itis ta this period that 
we should refer hi« studies under Heesbolius and Nicocles of which Socrates 
‘i. The reason for the chronological misplacement in Socrates &, ae Wwe 
have seen, the fact that he is writing with the emiriihias Adyos of Libanits 
before him, and iz therefore tisled by Libanins’ suppression of all reference to 
the stay af Macellam. Julian was now (A.0. 348-349) an attractive youth of 
seventeen or elghteen: jt was no wonder that Constantius, always suspicious of 
possible rivals, felt that it was dangerous to allow Julian te remain in Con- 
stantinople, expecially amce the emperor wae limeelf absent in Syria at this 
time (ef. Seeck Regesten der Kaiser sind Pipete, p. 1G) The passage in 
Libanive (p. 242) and that in Sozomen (+. 2, 15) both have reference to this 
period = as Libaniue save of Julian, j8y 6¢ wpcenfog fe: he ia oe longer « 
child, he i¢ free to pursue his own eduration.: watGeves@as de didenre (sc, 
Constantins) éFovotay (Lib., p. 242, 12) We know from Bunapius that 
Iolian asked ésitpawijat. of xa pytopmeyr axpoiradbas Kai Gidorodor 
Neyor (Eunap., Vitae Sophest. p. 473), and that Constantine consented, 
wept Ta 6:Sdia wAaracta: BowAopevos auror «ai dpyet padhor H row 
qevdvy wal THs Bariheae itroptarnoxeotar. Julian had ample: means 
(Safiav «al Baputdter ieroceipéroy xvyuarup, ibid), THe was sent to 
Nicomerdia, and one limitation oily was impose opon hiv freedom: he 
was not to attend the lecturen of Libaiins ; he waa compelled to reinforce 
his promise *by many great onths” On the chronology of Seeck Julian wus 
a boy of twelve or thirteen at this time - surely ait that age even a Reman 
boy conld be restrained by other means than wokAors wal peyaAare dpxors! 
Many modern writers haye found the prohibition itself somewhat mexplicable; 
but. the explanation ta surely not far to seek. Hecebolins, it would seem (ef. 
Geficken, op. cif. p. 3), accompanied .fulian to Nicomedia, -and Heeebolius 
wash split of Constantinople: Nicocles had been Julian's teacher: but it was 
precisele Nicocles and the other professors of Constantinople wie had plotted 
ta drive Libaniue from the capital (ef, Sievers, Dos Leben des Dihanius, pp, fi 
53), ‘Those oaths were inspired, not by any Cliristian bigotry of Constantina, 
nt: by the jealuusy af a profeesorial cabal. Libanius was in Nicomedia. from 
e, $44. t0 349; Julian returning from Macelluom, probably in 548, may have. 
heen sent. to Nicomedia in the.same year, or early in 349. ‘The fact that 
Julian was now independent with large means at his disposal fully explame the 
language of Libanius: Juhan by means of costly gifts to an. intermediary wes 
able to procure notes of the lectures of the great: sophist (woplea’ tra sAhp 
wall” yuetpay evouerew émpeaty weyakors etaogopevos) : this is not the act 
of a boy of thirteen; however precocious Julian may have been, a boy of 
thirteen, inflamed with an inaatimble passion for the sight of the notes of i 





university professor's lectures, is surely a very remarkable phenomenon ! 
It was here, in Nicomedia, that, according to Sozomen, Julian first met Maximus : 
it was but natoral that he should proceed from Nicomedia to Pergammum, to 
Aedesiue, the philosopher whose disciple Maximus was (Hunapius, Vitne 
Sophist.. p. 474). When he was twenty vears old—m 351, the year that Gallus 
was made Cacsar—there followed his conversion to the faith of Hellemsm. 

I believe that on this chronology we can satisfactorily explain all our own 
nuthorities, and can outline « consistent story of Julian's early years. 

| Norman H. Baynus. 


A PORTRAIT-STATUETTE OF SOCRATES 
|Prates X.—XIIT] 


Tae British Museum has recently had the good fortune to acquire a 
statuette representing Socrates, which has been purchased for the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, with the aid of contributions from the 
National Art Collections Fund, De. Walter Leaf, and Mr. G. Eumortopoulos. 
It is illustrated fram four different, points of view in Plates X—XIIT. It is 
of Parian marble, standing 27-5 em. or 11 inches high, and was found recently 
at Alexandria. The statustte is in almost perfect condition, except that 
both feet are missing and also a portion of the drapery above the left foot: 
the manner in which the surface of the marble has been treated is remarkable. 
the flesh surfaces being highly polished throughout, whilw the hair, beard, and 
drapery retain a rough unpolished surface, 

The philosopher stands full-face, with the right leg slightly bent; he 
wears a chiton which leaves the breast bar¢ and is gathered at its upper edie 
in a thick fold immédiately above the waist. Over it is a himation falling 
over the left shoulder and draped tranaversely over the back, where the 
soulptor's attempt at reproducing the effect of a textile fabric by very simple 
means has been surprisingly successful (see Plate XIHT1.). ‘The warment is 
gathered op inca fold on the left side, where it hangs over the arm, the edge 
being caught in the left hand end drawn slightly back: the right hand, which 
is beautifully modelled, catehes up the edge of the himation just above the 
imnee. 

But naturally it is the face which first draws eur attention. And I think 
that here we probably lave a truer and more lifelike presentment of the 
philosopher than any of the previoudly-known busty has given us. Ib is true 
that it may not correspond in every particular to the descriptions given by 
Mato or Xenophon of the Socratic physiognomy, but it gives the unmistakable 
impression of being true to life, and free from the conventions, either of idealian 
or of realism, which mark the other representations, Socrates now séemes to 
stand before us (event on thie reduced seale) as he muat have appeared to the 
eves of his fellow-citizens day by day in Athens. 

To what extent the features us here depicted correspond with the literary 
descriptions we shall aio presently. The lead ia decidedly less bald than in 
most of the existing busts, the hair, which is smooth hut thick and slightly 
curling, coming well down on to the forehead and temples, and covering the 
ears, The long moustache falls in & symmotrical curve on either aide of the: 
mouth, and the beard in separate curls, of which the two middle ones reach 
down to the top of the breast. Of the features the pronouncedly annh nose 
strikes ui at once with its breadth and shortness, showing the witle-ppen 

as . 
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nostrils, The thick under-lrp id all of the mouth that is visible. The slighily 
wrinkled brow overhangs the somowhat deeply-sunk eye-sockets, and the 
éyes, which are long and narrow, have the pupils marked by incised circles. 
The expression of the face combines thoughtininess and benevolence. 

There ate two passages in Plato which throw light on Socrates’ personal 
appearance. One ds in the Theaetetus (1438), where the young man who 
gives his name to the dialogue: is compared with the philosopher: mpowrdosxe 
be ool Taw Te gigotyTa eal ta Efw tay buuaren, frror 8 hoc rabr Ever. 
Then there is the better lnown passage in the Sympoovum (215 B), where 
Aleihiadis com pares lim to Seilenos and Marsvas : bral yap oy 0 sipiotares 
abyar éival Tots Leiypais 1s at hype aD lointvns atrop re, Sarepy 2 
Mapowa, @ art joey ou To. “fe giaug o Spates ef TOUTUIS, mt Ste Peres, oe airros 
éiyrou aude Ayryoers. And again in the same dialogue: Ny A’, ein a 
KeTofovhes, i) wavteov Sadqriw tov ep Tots Larupixods aigyioroy ay elyu. 
6-62 Saxcpdryy «et ériyxyawe Tore ubepyy TovTOLT ew. 

This description is anpplemented by more than one allusion in Sih ee 5 
Symposium, a8, for instance, to his projecting stomach (ii: 19): i) Tote 
yehare, el welto Tob Kaspou thw yortepa Eyor perpiwrépay Boldoua: roejeoa 
ain. Elsewhere (v. 5) Socrates gives the reason for his. prominent eyes 
heing better adapted for seeing than 'Critoboulos’ + -dz1 of pév cot rd eareuly 
Hover dpeurry, of d= Euol wal 0 ex vol wAayiou Gl to ererokdsal elvar 
Again in vy. 6 he cliime aimilar asbvantages fur his TORE + of wer yap ool 
MUNTHPSS CS iP ipwoor. of 62 €nol dnaréxvartat, wore Tag warrofey 
bras mpovtd yer as, ta be éy Tipoe try pivos . . . ote doridparrer, AXA’ 
ea etbis tas avrers opar & ky Sov\wrrar Wy Ge deny) PI sce . OUETETECYEXE 
ta dGuuata, On the other hand, m regard to the moral ho atumite fis 
inferiority; és to mayéa Pye va yethy (v. 7). Eb is, of course, possible 
that these descriptions are exaggerated, bat they have the preat merit of being 
contemporary. 

Some further details are adiled Ly later writers, Cicero (De Foto, 5) says: 
‘stupidum esse Socraten dixit Zupyrns et bardum quod iugiula concaya non 
haberet’ (fgula =the part just above the collar-hones). Sidonins Apollinaris 
alludes to his baldnews (coma oadente, Bp. ix, 14). Laician (Dial. Mort. 20) 
alvo refers to hie nuh nose and baldness; and his eyes, ate desorthed by 
Adamantios thy physiognomist as iveqol weyddorre Kal ebaryele wal Srypor 
Sierorres. From all these allusions wo can at any tate derive p very fair 
idea of Socrates’ appearance, even if they-are not borne out in-every detail 
bv our statuette: To take one obvious detail, the eves can liardly he desonhed 
He Prominent (¢sereAdioe), nor is the stowiach notable so, as indeed wo ahould 
hardly expect jt to bein a man of such aaretic habit. The absence of the 
haldness, to which frequent allison 4 made, seeme to be peeuliar to our 
statustte: it may, however, conceivably represent the philopher at an earlier 
age than the ethers. Somehow one always thinks of Socrates, as of other 
well-Enown personages, Only us an old man. The epithet fypow which has 
been applied to the eyes is not easy of explanation, Tt is frequently applied 
to those of Aphrodite to denote a melting or languishing expression, but in 
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this ease it may have some reference to the gentle, benevolent expression which 
is certainly more marked in our statuctte than in any of the others which have 
been published. | 

The next question to he considered is that of the date of tha statuette 
and the origin of the type. How far can. realistic portraiture be traced back 
in-Giteek art? Apart from the various statues of individual athletes recorded 
by Pausanias and other writers, which may be assumed to have hean idealised 
figures tather than actial portraits, the firet name of & portrait-sculptor 
montioned is that of Kreailas who ' ferit Olempium Periolen dignam cognomine, 
murumtyue in had arte est quod nobiles virox nobiliores fecit:” (Pliny, JN. 
xxxiv. 74). The description Itaves ts in no doubt that the face of the states: 
man was idevlised a” as. to be "dignum cognomine (Olympiom),” und this is 
donfirmed by such replicas as the well-known head in the British Miisorprn,* 
antl the herm afthe Vatican, Kolotes, a pupil of Phonlias and Contemporary 
of Kresilas, * fecit philosophies,” ® but of him we imow nothing more 

The first. recorded instance of a realistic portrait is that of the Corinthian 
genera! Polichos, made by Demetrius of Alopeke, whoue date appeart to he 
about 40-380 p.c. Lucian's deseription (Philapseud, 18)? ja well known, 
of the man with a prominent belly, bald head, the body half exposed by the 
mantle, the scanty hairy of his beard blown about by the wind, the standing. 
out veins, altogether an exact representation of thn ongimal,” Tr is difficult 
bo believe that we are reading abouta pre-Alexandrine piece of work, There 
ia also Silanion's portrait of the scalptor Apollodoros, of whom Pliny says 
(HN, xxxiv. 81), ‘nec hominem ex pere fecit ead tricundinim,” This tex 
mist have been @ picoe of realism, with its transfurmation of the individial 
into a perseniication of Anger. 

From the pages of Overbeck’s Schrifiguellen We Hy extract tany Instances 
of portrait-statuns nxecuted in the fourth century, but in most cases there is 
no clud to the manner of treatment. We may, however, assume that the 
two alteady mentioned in detail were exeeyitions, and that-it was not until 
the representutions of Alexander the Great aave a definite Impetus to portraiture 
as 4 recognised branch of sculpture that definite attention was given to Iaithful 
reproduction of individual features and peculiarities, 

_ As Hokler points out,‘ at the end of the fifth contury Greek art was clianging 
from the typienlbhy beautiful to the mdividuall ¥ characteristic. It was Socrates’ 
wn demand that the seulptor should axpreas the activity of the soul; and 
curiously enough it is in the ease of the philosopher himself that Greek ar 
responded most brilliantly, in spite of the gregi difftculties of hie peouliar physi- 
ognomy, As Wilumowitz says (quoted by Hekler), * the grotesquely ugly and 
Yet. fascinating countenance of the philosopher became a problem for artists, 
the problem of significant ugliness and also of beauty without beautiful forme." 
This problem of the Scerites type occupied. artists-for several centuries, and 


all the existing portrsits exhibit the naturalistic style which frat came in with 


Yad. af Scusphure, & So, 649, §, anil the younger Pliny, Ep, ji. 6, 
HN. xxxiv #7. | " Greek an Ronn Portemite, gu xi. 
* Alo alluded te by Quinitlliin, xii 10), 
Ii t2.— VOL. ALY, 4 
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Alexander. I+ is hardly likely that any can be traced to @ conlemporary 
portrnit. although there uy bya’ Perit truth ah tlie story tole hy Tertullian," 
that the Athenians, in order to show compunction for having eontenined 
Socrates to death, had a bronge statue of him, the work of Lyaippos, erected 
in the Pompeion. It -soems scarcely probable that their repentance was 
delayed amtil the time of Lysippos; fifty years after Gocrates’ death, umd 
possibly his was a distinct work, or else the story was invented to explam tts 








Pui. L—Proxte Brarcerre tie Hite diiiiies. 


origin, All the existing portraits appear to reproduce a type or types which 
later artists, whether using a: contemporary likeness or not, actually based 
on the well-known passages of Plato and Xenophon already cited. This 
explains the marked differences in the conceptions of the philosopher in thw 
various réprodieticna, af whist Ternoullr® enumerates 33 in hosts, bewles 
htiimernus gems (five in the Britiali Mus¢inm *) and @ miosaie ot Coloume Pre- 


* Apel. Vas ef. Ding. Davert. sot * fot ef Cepte (new at.) New 1055-1056, 
* (Grinch, Thonogr Lop. [84R. Mik AAT dos, 
SALTY. 
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Vious to the diatovery of our statuette, no full-length portraits were known, 
though there are some reliefs of minor importance. 

Bernoulli and other writers have traced threo types of the Socrates bust, 
representing (different stages of art-development. The sarliast world seem 
to he that which ahowa the greatest amount of naturalism, rather aiming 
at ontward phyetcal details than expressing the inward. spirit of the sage. 
Bot though naturalistic. it is not redlistic, iimemuch as it does not ein phasise 
igly features. This typo is best exemplified ina bust inthe Louvre (Bernoulii, 
PL XXL), and at first sight this seems-to he most dlosely allied to our statuette, 
though the latter is, aa we have seu, by 00 Monn purely naturalistic: "This 
‘type certainly goes back to the fourth century, and Bernoulli snowests thal 
‘io it wa may perhaps trace the hand of Lysippos. But there ja wndther type, 
exemplified by a bust in Naples and another in the Vatioan (Bernoulli, Pl. 
XXII) where the ugh details acquire an expressive power, and the whole 
tonception ts loftier, Though the facial resémblanee is not ao tose, I would 
prefer to azsociate this type with our statuette, aud to trace here the Lysippian 
influence. Both types may well yo buele to the fourth century, and there is 
no Treason why the Louvre type ehoull not even he pre-Lysippinn In. Origin. 
The third type is markedly inferinr to the other two; it ia also of later date, 
not earlier than the Hellenistic period. The artist is liere markedly careless 
of actual likeness, and does not: emphasiae the plysteal peculiarities, byt he 
dime at expressing the intellectual force of the philosopher with all the resources: 
Of # later and more materialistic art. Of this type the Villa Albani lead is 
the best example.“ Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in dating our statustte 
about S00 6.6, 

‘The Socrates statuette is interesting in another aspect, a a tare instance 
of a full-length portrait on this <eule. I¢ would be difficult to find a parallel 
fo it in marble, though examples in. bronze are not quite unknown: ‘There is, 
for instance, the bronze figure identified by Mrs. Esdaile-as Anistippos,§ in the 
British Museum, But in that tnaterin! there is closer parallul in the charming 
littl figure Wf Hermarchos acquired sone years ago by tha Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, which is reproduced here (Fig, 1), proba bby 
nob leing familiar ty Knglish readers. Ttowas doseribwd by Miss Richter " ag 
‘probably the finest Greek portrait-statue on a small scale now in existence,” 
and represents the Epicurean philosopher Hermarclios, whove date ia about 
370 &.¢,, its identity being reeoversd from an inscribed bust at Naples. “The 
features ' (to quote from her description) * are very individnally treated. but 
the realism of detail is vonibined with force and dignity suggestive of a fnfl- 
sizt aculptare.” The hirure stands IOP in high, and-is thus op a slightly smaller 
stile than the Socrates, to which the generosity of the Curator af the New 
York Mudeum will perhaps now be willmg ta yield the palm. But the special 
attractiveness of the British Museum statuette is that; whukever ite merits i a 
farthfal or pleasing portrait, it is undeninbly also a preat and beautiful work 
of art. 
® Bornonili, rr. /fonoyr. i, PL XXL 
* JAS, W914, p. a7 oe. 





* Metrip. Aftes, of Ard (Hronzes), Pp. 70 ff. 
a2 
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Tam also able, by the kindness of Sic Arthur Evang, to give here. an enlarged 
reproduction (8 times size) of a gem in lis possession on which is engraved a 
full-length figure of Socrates (Fig. 2). I may also be permitted to quote here 





Pm. 2.—Socnatrs. Faeow a time th mim [ose 
or Sie Atrrouve Evays, 


(Eularved to eight tines mize), 


Sir Arthur Evans’ desorption of the gem : ** Evidently itrepresente a charagter 
istic attitude, and I haya long compared it with the characteriatio seated iotre 
of Bacon at Si, Alban’a, , , . The work, so far os I am personally able to 
judge, ia Greelt of gook Fourth Century, Tlie attitude mrunt be said to he 
very different from that of your statuette, The exposure of the side so us to 
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show the curves of the whole back of the figure in contrast te the falling lines 
of the mantle goes hack, in the cass af boys, to the middle of the Fitth Centary 
‘and beyond, and is illustrated already in the Elensis.relief 1 cannot believe 
that the gem is other than fine Greek work . . . Socrates thrusts his right arm 
through the folds of tle mantle and his left grasps its border, This tense 
attitude certainly seems to be taken from Nature.’’ 

‘The gem ia a sard, and was formerly in the Short Collection. I hesitate 
to differ from so great an authority, but I should be inclined to place it at 
‘a somewhat later date, The shape of the stone; an elongated oval, ia so very 
characteristic of gems of the Hellenistic period. But.as we have alread ¥ seen, 
there 18 no objection on- archaeological grounds to placing such 4 realistic 
piece of work-as early aa the fourth century, Seeing that the gem and the 
statuette cannot be very far apart in date, their diedmilarity is almost startling, 
But to me they seem to represent thu philosopher at different periods of his 
life. 





By the courtesy of the Editors of the Journal 1 have: heen able to pat 
together these few nes just bene the pssent prt went to prs, inorder 
introduss to ite readers this very remarkable accession to the treasures of the 
Museum; but it is obvious that it will amply repay more prolonged study, 
and may well form tho basis of any further study of Greek portraiture and its 
relation to the art of the great sculptors of tho fourth century. | 

H. B. Watrens. 


NOTICES: OF BOOKS 


Prehistoric Aegean Pottery, (Catalogue of the (sreck and Etruacan Vases in the 
Hritish Museum, Vol}. Purt L By HE. J Forsovux, M.A. PS.A., Assistant 
Keeper in the Departrmb of Greek arnt Roman Antiquities, London; Thr British 
Slostom; Oxfon) University. Pres, ete. 1025. 22 6. 


‘Prehistoric Aegean Pottery, which forme thi abject of the fret pert of the latest pub- 
lished volume of the Britiali Manoum Catalogue of Greek ancl Ehrman Vaess, covers a 
wide-field of recont discovery upon which #very aimaon’s work throws widitional light. 
Oor knowledge may often be described as atill'in » finid state which maker ip diffients to 
deal with resullé iis puch @ ¢at-andditied manner pe 9 catalogue requires, Much of the 
information indeed bs so fresh and ite publicution sl incomplete as tu be only aevessible 
to students who have been able to visit many of the recently exeavated sites und to examina 
the semaine on the spot arin fool Museums Unfortunately this anpplementary need 
if a personal inupection of recently wxcavaterd| materiale abrondon the part of thse fo 
whom Catalogues ary entrostedd dosd not deen to be sulliciontty realised by the Trustees af 
tho Muscum. 

Mr, Porsdiyie: has mathe « very careful study both of the objects referred to in his Llepart- 
ment and of the puliliehed materials, and past reararclies of his own i Greve ital! hive 
tletstowd him in good stead, eapeciilly in dealing with the “Minyan’ wares. But it ia clear, 
forinelaneas, thit if ke heel hedhan opportunity of seeing the rewolte of the reemt researches 
Of De Blegen aod the American Schoal on early ates of the Morea he would not have 
expmeased himself in o sceptinil ninnner (p. xix and p. xvil, 1.5) as to the oocurrence thers 
of Neolithic sherk representing the true southern-extension of the" Thessalian” closs, 
Shera of this dlada, both) of the barly kichrome anil of (hree-colowned and other typue, 
practically indivtinguishalle from the ' Dirini* were, have been found, ua the writer of 
thes lines can personally vonch, on a series of Pelopounesian dites from Corinth and Phiiua 
to the neighbourhood of Tegea in Areadia, They have cow also occured by the Argive 
Heracum, ‘There nan indeed be Witle penaining doubt iat this pemarkalilt Mainland type 
of Neolithic, with ite wile northern and north-eastern tang, lil onoe extended to ‘the 
ernthiornmost forclande of the Morea, At the begining of the Ago of Metals ite domain 
south and partly north oof the Gult of Cormth wee cat inte by a rival form af culture, of 
very difheent oonberiona, oeming from the Cyolaale, just an, later, the * Hellailic * cultural 
type so constitute] war, early In ite ao-colled "Middln® period. partly overlaid ly the 
intomave "Minyan, the affinities of which point to the northern Acgnean idlands or the 
Troad, "The dlioete grey: couloir and metallic whaper' of the Minyan Teele reflect, 
indeed, sa Mr. Foradvke hus rightly recoghised. ‘the traditional Hellespertine silver 
industry.” 

Th #trength of the British Moseum in thie prehistorio field ties forthe moet part ih the 
later fabrics to whith the genural nome of *Mycemean" hus been yviven, The pottery from 
the Talysoe tombs end frowi thoee exoivwted In’ Oypria on’ behall of the Musenm, ihe 
tomb-croope of which have heen eo well reproduced in » spectal publioation, male it a 
real ventre for the etuily af this erramic lass Le je (herefore sativlactory to aleeryn that 
in dealing with it Mr. Forsdvke has taken wp a thoroughly eaumd standpoint. “Reopenia 
ing from the first. that the Minown classification, enpplied by the Cretan evidence and now 
venerilly accepted by arohacologmts, nomuine the best practical guide to the arrangement 
of commute muterials, he hus ayught threuwhout to equate with it the ceramic pliases tree 
able in Mainland Greece and elsewhere from — hztioat daveot Mycenac otwarde Nor 
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has he heen misled by the profoundly wihistorio attempt of which unfortunatly Vol_XXYV. 
of the ctrl of the Arifish School at Aikews hea heon made the exponent, to aibetitutn 
the term" Late Hellas’ for" Mycenaean.’ | 

Tr waa indeed u real conquesd from wuteide that put un esl to the existing ' Holle 
Minyan ‘culture of the Peloponneso. The movermentmay well have been the work of 
confederate chiettains, and e Minotsed Anatelion element-as well naw purely Cretan meen 
hi have euntribubed (ashore, Fut it wikeswntially the violent diaplicenent of am inferior 
hyd bigher civifisstion. Lo ite incipient stage, Whuatratal hy the earliest feamaing of the 
Shaft Graves at Myounae, which correspond in date with the Third Middlé Minoan period, 
we still ave the huuliwork af indigenous potters aide by side with the artistiv fabrics of 
Minoan craftsmen. But what a contrast they present! Mr. Foradeke inileed is moved te 
extlaim, * Tt aeif native American pottecy were found in graves of New England setilers - 
tht takers of these come, (H-lecormted Hetlidi: falmice wore ne more ecapable of throwing, 
painting or the Minoan yaaes than Indian potters could. reproduce Dalit gtezed- 
ware.” In the aimoceding LM. period the conquest was coinpliio: Ueernded Helladie 
and Minyan wore: occur as more eurvivals.wor om it: possible in Karty Middle Mycenaean 
pottery, which bolonger lo iwhat haye we se inaptly termed the “First anit Second Late 
Helladic: periods,” *to detect any divergenos from. the contemporary styles Gl Crete! 
(1-M land LM. TL). The continued nee of the fatty: iooal clay that liad beeti used for 
Minyan ware in ito proves wothing. etd the #o-called ‘“Ephyracan goblets! made of this 
cannot, aa has been claimed, be pgerded as ia * Minvan * autvival, The proof of this ia that 
the cup that supplice the prototypo—itedf representing i Cretan metal form—is o recurring 
feature iy the cmmmic remaine of the lat Polace period i Lich. II.) at Knossos, pinosertt 
ing hob unly the slime shape but the aame churicheristin deconmtion af rosettes and) Lilies 
with barred atamens thal mack ihia Mainland series, 

Alr.Foratyke conforms tu the usage al Cretan investigators in recent years by grouping 
tivler LM. 14 | Early Myeciaran fh) a cones dees which Includes muy beaotifald marie 
types and atylised cocpositions thet arr tie forerunners af the Hevieloped ' Palace Style" of 
LM. TL This chee; which 2 eo brilliantly representad by the preal amphoras of the 
Rakovatos thokii and contemporary romuine wt Myoenan, derives a special interest from 
the fart that vases of the sume fabrio have recurred ina seriee of Keyptiaon tombe dating 
from the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. They mark, indeed, on historical epoch. 
woo? fron the begining of the next Minoan atyle (LAL 11.. or Middle Mycetineani the 


cridence df such importation inte the Nile Valley breaks off, ‘This classification was mdopterd 
in the British Sohool publieetions on Palai-Kastro, and the places of thia qermumib clase, an 
antocelent to. the losing * Palace Style” of Knosera, was clearly recognised by Profeasarn 
Beseturt ami Dawkine and their oollabormtors. tt ia therefore the more to be revretted 
thet im Lhe reer! School publication of they Mycenue reemiing LM 1. 4, ov Barly Mycenaean 6, 
has been merged in ‘Late Helladin UL’—a mtrogression i arrangement ai well ag 








home nila tore. | 
That Late Minouo {1).—r. Forndyko's Late Mycennean—ouvered » very extensive 
period of time hia long beenevident, At Knossos, while the earlier phase (4), ranhty «ated 


by the 'Tell-cl-Amarna sherds, fomnd some good illustrations in the Zafer Papeura bernerlery, 
© lower term (8) wee recognised! in) the remains due to the partial re-oconpation all the 
Palace site after wi interval marked by abut 25 centimetres of gradual deposit, Mr, 
Foradyke hee noted o convenient * hull-mack "oof the heyirining of his Late Myomnaeun B 
na hook-shirped excrsneno, ropresenting the stamens of the traditional floral design eenn 
on falkenecked jars He shows thal thr evalition of this typo was not ronehed tillatter 
the Tell.el Amara epoch. 

Mr. Foredyke in. his Introduction gives « tiaeful apprecintion of (hia geeend fale 
Mycenaean pliner | 4) which te richly represenied inthe Musum series, Tie mature eloments 
are well Uhustrated by the pottery found by Professer Dawkine at Phytukopi in» stratum 
definitoly euperpowed on that containing tle earlier Late Mycetneny Clues (4). Cif apeciul 
interest wre the deep two-handlod bowls, in tie pancis, half-rosettes and cheq ters Gu sore 
OF whith Mr. Fordyke with great probability sees the revival of certain architectupil 
motives thal eppearon amphorus uf tho latest Palioe Stylin at Kaweews, ‘Che comparatively 
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late date of thi clase of howls is neverthotess clearly established not only by smh 
stritigtapbic evideote ws that yeferred ta, tat by the thot thirt both the form of vessel ans! 
the tradition of the panelled decoration survives into the succeeding * proto-Ceametzic’ 
period, whith les definitely within the lintite of the Barly Tron Age. On the other hand, 
imitative ornamentation of this kind on simile deep bowls mukes its appearance among 
early Philistine wares, such aa those whieh at Yehuriya oceur ity the rine of w palace of 


Rameses IT. 
The Philistine connexion brings dewn tho close of this Late Mycenacan class to u datw 


approaching 1}00; Ht must have overlapped at least the heginning of the Early Inn Age, 
and, in dealing with individual specimens one bs often, tempted ty use the word ‘Sub. 
Mivccnmenn,' 

In his conclusions regarding the chronology of the pandlled types and other reluted 
dorma Mr. Forsilyke shows himerlf in complete agreement with the genomil result of 
archaeological research im this field ne ilustrated by Mackenzie, Finunen, Thierseh, Dawkins, 
Bosanquet and othem, anid, with remarkable Intaition, by Fartwingler, who already 
fn his Mylewieche Vasew grouped them ander hiv "Yourth Style’ (Plate XXXVO., 
SGOIVITL|. ‘The howls with "phielled' decoration themestyes no! deakt cocer a won: 
tiferoble period of time, boteven the earlier boloug rather to the developed Late Myomacan 
Hatyle than to ite beginnin, amd thes survive ite close | 

It it necessary to insist, io this, which halon indeod to the ascertained results of 
archneological research, sineo the late Director of the British School at Athens, misled by 
the occurrenee of a frgment of a punelled bowl of this oleas beneath i soction of the 
threshold of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus," hae mathe nse of it to wupport bis theory of @ great 
architectural era at Myconue at the very beginning of the Late Mycenaean pesind (' LH, 
Of.) But the section of threshold beneath which this fragment was founil is iteelf a pateh. 
work moledhift of Limestine in replicement of whit had doubtless been orygiunily « compact 
wodge of conglomerate similar to the cide blocks, a material which in such « position might 
rasily have “duintegrated.” In Dr. Blogen'’s work on ‘Korikou.’ moreover, in which Mr, 
Wace co-operated, similar howls (owing, presmmably, to somo tooal deficiency of the earlier 
Clise of Late Mycenansn wares), arp placed at the head of ‘LM FTL' As to the inference 
eoncermng the date af the * Atreus Tresaury,’ the theory, even as it stand ja open to grave 
objections, «inon the architeetural detaila of that monoment oorrempond with romnains of 
sculptural decoration behinging to the earliest dlement of the later Palace at Knossos 
(ALM OT-L.M. LL). Birt, when it is weer) that the elu in question belongs, not ti the 
beginning of Late Mycenaean 4, but to the fully evolved 4 phase, the imposahility of the 
contludans Involved lecomes even more patent, The great age of Mycone woukloin fact, 
be relegated t0 the period of decadence that procedert ite final mim. aa 

{tia dittoutt indeml to over-estimate the confusion which Hie receat Report of the 
School Expavations ab Myoenae published i Vol. XXV. of the #.5.4—in apie of thy 
painstaking work that) it embodies—je likely to: cause to etndenta. ‘Tho ignoring of 
tle classificatory reeulie of previous workers, illustrated by the merging of LM. Tb 
and Joo, TE, in * LOH TE! i repeated in! the ease of * LH. I.” where ne ebtorrn prt ja. 
ode to distingniah ite esrlier and inter phase. In the one case “LLHJIL' ia used to 
refer to phjects, some of them belorutint to the middle af the mixteenth century #.c., and 
otbers to the clog of the fifteenth fn the olher the same term (LH, TO") de teed for 
pottery belonging to the eorly part of the fourteenth ant to the latter half of the twelfth 
century ac, "This tagweness of definition at the same time serves ac o clowk for Mr. Wace's 
archacolaginal heresies, which are themselves tied up Vogether as Lf they formed part of @ 

For those reasons the appearance of Mr. Forsdyke's Conuague with ite carefully welehed 
Introduction saul very full Hlistrations mist be regarded sx specially opportune. Ib 
supplies a welcome corrective to munh that is misleading and, i munt be aided, tenthenotoms 
im the repent pubhoation referred to, and it ie to by hoped that it may be of pouernt wee 
among atiidents as on archeological tewt-lhook. 


AgTurn Evaws. 
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Ganguage and Philology. by Ko.asn Gj; Rest, PD. Pp. 174 London: 4. 4, 
 Harrep & Co, 1084, Gia. 
This fittle hook, which is one of the anrics- called Our Del In frees cenat Rome, contains an 
scouutt of the Greek and Latin elements in the English languings. The author, with the 
iweful warning that © blood inheritance anil linguistic inheritance aro two verw: differnt 
things,” lends the way with brief aseounts of Inilo-Eurupean Philology aod of Creek and 
Latin in particular, and thus arrives at his main mubjoot. His mothod le lirgely wtutiatioal, 
and in this way he eatries os from Bepwult, with his one per cent. of worda of wliesinal 
origin. down to Shukespesre and Browning and the contemporury writers, with peroentages 
na high as sixty-tive, To prefixes und autfixes a speciul chapter ia devoted, and the atudent 
will note that such words as quniiator, o hair restorer, und kelrinafar, some kimi of 
tofrigerator, shew that evry the most recent developinenia of the language still owe 
debt to Latin. ‘The sketch of the alphubet and writing at the end of the book ix, probably 
owing to exivencies of apace, really too brief. Oecasinnalle a paint may be acen to be 
thie. Thus ii his treatmont of compornnd words, the anthor contrasts thowe written 
ho should have pointed out that the distinotion is uot wrbitrary, but depunds upon wh rth 
the group has @ single upcent or keeps the two sooents of ite component paris, No pre- 
vious Knowledge of any language hut English is demanded, and the book will no doubt 
be: found weeful. ) 

HR. Mt D.. 








Zwei EKapitel aus dem ‘griech schen Bundesrecht, By. Herxurt Swonona, 
| Pp. 4. Vienna: Hilder-Piohle?Tenrpeky A (3,, 1024, 


Te this scholarly paper, the wathor—pursuing his wu and other provioualy jublikhed 
inquiries of « like nature—tirst discusses in general the Groek conception of federal union 
betwen States (f. their conception oft Hirmdesstant aa contrasted with a Steatenbund), 
and then proceeds ti consider varions problema ‘which particularly concern the third- 
centr ovproderenn af Keos und Enat Lokria. | 

Lo order to shed ght on the nature of the Hundesstaat, he endeavours to determina 
with somo exactitude the rights andl privilters which ar individnal Greek woul possess in 
the quality of Federal citizen, ia. qui Buwilesblirger, eapeclally in the case of thos: Le primes 
which Emil Sento long ago classified mnder the heading of ' bundeatualls 6 Syn poldtres* 
and in whiel) the individual menber poseseed a doable citizenship in that every full 
member was me eltizn of his own State ax well Ae of the League. By a careful roviow of 
the available evidence, mainly, of course, epizraphio, Swolioda reaches the conclusion that 
Hie rights aril duties of the Leeguw citizunahip conld find effective exorcise and fulfilment 
only thronl the powseasion af kine! citizenship within com af the contracting States; that 
this League citizenship did not iisually or normally carry with it «uh important right: as 
thise of exryapia and tyros vis wat ofxias within all fhe States constitutity the union ;: 
through ite own extoutive officars und Leawue-Asembly vlothed. ultimately with legislative 
am) joidisin! powers), the Leagoe did not overslindow the soverdmnty and exoliaivences 
vf the indivitun) States, norwas the looal citizenship subordinated to the League citizen. 
ship, hut asserted jtself successfully alongside of if; In the case of the Chatkidie Leagus 
of the cariy fourth contury, it follows, it ls trun, from: New. Hell, x, 2.10 that mach Baucnden. 
hierger enjoyed the righta of eeryapca and Eyerqeis In ill Stated of the Lewrue, and this 
League is @ notable instance of the far-reaching consequences 16 which » more thorough. 
going development of the idnas underlying such uniowy would have led; hut the fact fs 
that the Chalkidic Bund, remained « speciil ease, without wucceaor, ‘The tnajority of 
Mibeequent Crook Findestaaters belonged, argues Swoboda, to the type al bwmlésstina) aha 
Synepedition je Lewes cnetlinwed. | 

Tn reyard to the mopriderein of Kens attested by inscription to be dated with Pomtow 
or, 220 bc, Swoboda argues against Scanto and Francotte that the mare prot bile view 
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io that the cities of Keoe at this timo had agreed to oreoKuress Father than too federal 
nnion of citie which eich retained ite own distinct citienbhip; while in regard to! Mast 
Lokris, he refuses—in view of Ube stil titredclved difiieuliies “wick Witeeh to the inter: 
pretation of the, in this connexion basic, inscription reconding the treaty between Narvikw 
am! the Lokrian «ower—to enter into the conetitational quceticns therein tvolyed, but 
eudeavuure 10 show that Wilhelm’'s dite for thir document (belween 273—240 jc.) be 
tio Jiete, sal that it ahookd rotheor be placed betwern the years 20) — 208 m0 


P. ALS. 





The Works of Aristotle translated into Engtish, under the Extitorship of 
W.D. Ross :— 


De Caelo, by J. L. Srome; De Generations st Corruptions, by H. H. 
Joacim, Pp. dae |922. = . 


Meteorologica, by E W. WrnsTEn. “Pp. vi Fs6, 1025, 


Rhetorica, by W. Reve Roverts; De Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, by E. § 
Fobsree: De Poetica, by Ixceamt Bewares. Pp. xv -+ 34. 10f4. 
Oxiord: Clarendon Press. 


Alrndant pains have been bestowed upan thee, the latest additiona tw the Qaford trom- 
Intion of Aristotle. “They ane bord wpon the beet available texta, whirl have been improved 
hy some good ememiations, and, mare often, hy valuable changes in punctuation, Professor 
Forster bine tien! Spengel’s text. withent Spengel’é murlacitior, and ime taken oovonnt of 
the Hike Papyrus; for his translation of the De Caslo Professor Stocks collated ffm a. 
photograph; ind Profesor Joachim undertook bie edition of the Le Geadrddiona et Cor 
ruption before tramslating. A disturbing mault is that Helekor is proved untrostworthy : 
Profesang Joachiin found that on at averays the MSS gre tniereporied twice on every 
pore if the Berlin edition, and an almost equal propartion of errars ean be inferred from 
the footnotes to thie translation of the Mavoroloprce. 

Arastoth: ta Tead for his mutter and in spite of hissmanner; ond the translators were 
Lherefor right to aim at unambizumia adn rather than at an Anitotelian style. fn the 
Kheloric. for example, thongh Jebb more nearly suggesta the tersemesa of the opiginal, 
Profesor Rhys Roberts sometimes shows ite meaning more clearly. In the more diffionit 
treatives the night eophmadd th often gives by a jodicion weeof italics; and the o¢ore of 
many atgumente is chuicilyted by the nam bering af their swoticru, 

For thu Poetics Bywater's tronalation is reprinted; ood Lhat it may conform (though 
o model) with the reet of the series, Mr. Ross hea supplied « table of contents, briat notes, 
and an indes. Profesor Joachim is a worthy successor, and inal point special prose 
nvtsit be given bo his ieslerty tromeetion, which both renders nd ilitminetes, Professor 
Stocks also ie very good, Apart from the general ecriticiam that he occasionilly élights 
any ot! ye fie in 2805, where the omission of ye ie dur to py unecessary traneposition 
af elnutat}, there are few ond trivial pointe to be noticed : for example, * ell -contained 
motion "might not be mmibierstood to mean mtlion whlch wurr Exel Tiv cirin rorww (2b dys 
and in 23258 fous shoakd be taken, [ think, with pia only. Thooh ome: is geitied by 
Loproved punctuation af the Greek (Mr, Reee tronsplonts a pomme, with great effect in 
$12 u 24), the translation le not well poloted at S07 614, Incthe note un the dimensions 
of the earth (208.0 10) readers would be eparcd some astonishment if ft were stated. that 
the figures ore given in (fermen goopraphical miles, and that cach of these equale rather 
more than foo English mile or rather less thon five English geographical miles, 

Thre translation of ihe Hoetrerdlogica ia preceded by an apprecivtive note on the author, 
whoee ileath m the War wae eo severe on hes to acholurmiip. The work did not receive 
Webster’ final commetion, bot there ia little Got poise to he said of it In 34-0 5 we read 

"appears to flow,” and this perhaps auite the argument ether better thas * ie seen te flaw "5 
Tot is the krnehirtinh eis legitimate when Aristotle saya jection . .. qaivera? And ‘fides 
oe low omissions: thet of doo in dd 2 31 stivhtly Olvwures the point, thoygh the pre- 
veding sentence should put we right; thet of the third wai in S0y al misses the reference 
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from ii 4, S andl Ste HAO seg. On $00 050.0 cote of despair is struck somewhat eur- 
posingly: the height and extent uf the Cousens, says Aristotle, are proved by the fact 
that a great area of country is visible up to the That peak. “This doce hot seem * wnintalii- 
gible’; the lank ree continously to the top and is thorefore not obscure) cithor by the 
a great dintrict to the view, the mountaln mid be of reat extent, 

_ Professors Ithyp Roberts and Forster have reflocted tho lightly more Huent style of 
the BAsierte and the De MAetoriecs ted Aleondewm, and itis pot unfitting that thew shonld 
lave allowed (hemeelwes just « litth mere freedom than we Hine in the other translations, 
They have eldam carrin! this ioo far: bot In tlie translution of 1376 @ 87 we lime the 
dllision to the two kins of unwritten taw— universal law * and equits—dlesoribed tin i. 13; 
aod ‘not papular" or" unknown seem better than 'jmpopular ‘for wt pyre Efdowipeo bere 
(Hd 637). ln MOT N12 fore roarra & omitted: ite inaertion weyulil Perlap comer 
the note on the passage to bo cancelled: Tn writing of rheforir, the word‘ eouversation ! 
an anfortunite renderimg of Gychiaw (142) 614, 18), ant it Jonds Professor Farster to 
apodk directly of making apeeches in conversation (/444 4 =$). In MAl fh 82 ofy dors not 
appear to mean "thetefore,’ ind in 14424 4 the tramilation hes atrayed rather far from the 
Carnek. 

Hit, Hhiengh the fet might be lengthen, these citations give an unbalanced affect. 
They are intended to indionte thet while some inprovements milht be made, nrost of the 
pouits are 20 trivial eshardly to diserve mention. "Thi translutions are all goods anil iE 
they are-lese thon perfect, it may at loast besngyested that hereafler echoiure will beonomise 
labore antl achieve finality (if ever) by removing the few alight blemishes to ba found in 
these volumes, ruther thon by makine new Umelations of (heir owt. 

_ The Clarendon Press is; like the translators, nearly perfect. A full-stop hw “biesy 
printed fora quretion mark at 3306, unde tullstop fora comme at [30)e24. Mure 
Se Ube ote am ba Ht. tl ad ses in nevoreé onder, mder the Wrong meforener 
Huw ‘ 


Introduction 4 [Odyssée, By Vieron Bimanv. Tomo 1, pp. 2: Tome TI, 
pp. 44; Tome TH, pp. 404. 

LiOdyasee. Edited und tratelated Inti Frenoh liy Vier Bévann, ‘Tome 1, pp. x 
+ sis; Tome HW, pp. s+ 449; Tome [0T, pp. xii-+ 420, Paris: Association 
(roillwome Borkt, 124, 125. 


Thia work is to inelide three onlin of Introduction, three of Text and ‘Translation, 
a pew odition of Let Phéniciena a U'Odyeede. an album-atles of photographs, ete,, wil i 
commentary. Many readers already know the author's width of sympathy and knowlolye, 
hit ingenuity in etgument and tin admirable cherity of style His version hus the three 
Homeric Quatities, euphony, lucidity, urbanity, andl Uf, ln exegesis, jun sometimes mingles 
Pleasant myth with fact, tht use hea Homers preeedent, He is newer dull, und aloaye, 
even whe we lesel agree with him, instructive. Homer, in his view, waa not a savage. 
nor thie projection Of a JAtaoee, bind & courtesies, accumpilinted martina, the inkeritor of a 
technique anil o tradition—of & metre and poetic divtion (not a dialect), moulded by thes 
Metre, cach subtle, varions, elestic, but atrict in the observance of the rules (ey, 0 toilieach 
may be “sabetitoted ” for a dactyl always, w trocbee or iambus never: . the digamma iz 
never igneral: exceptions point to sorraption or interpolation). Hiv pictore of the 
Acharan age was hosed on true tradition. exurt anc exuoily followed, Tlrynaand Mycenne 
had no room for a great company of guest4, ‘no epace for gardens, and no light exoupt 
the tireight for the banqnet inte “shadowy Aull” An interpolator, not the poet, equipped 
Alcinous with standard-Lonpe aod magic gardens wind beset Penelope with tore. enitors 
than her palioe voull acoommodste. Yet Homer knew much more than the Achaean 
stories, He drew on many fountaine—Egyptian (witness Protena-Prooti, now Pliaradh, 
mow the “great pig’ af the Nile, the bippepotamim|, Childe (witness Hermes Argoj. 
phentes, ‘pod of the bright raya"), and, of course, Plisenicion, fram & tase of material 
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for fp -princely suthence, he made poem of thi Adventures told to Alcinone: teem hike 
immediate «ncceadors ade two more, one of Telemaches’ Jourey, one of the V eerbggra tio, 
These wore recited by rhapeqies for tHuree penturies and more. Buffering much Vidlence. 
anhomerin prosedy, acglect of thr diganrma, logical inconsistencies and antiquarian in- 
wxactitudes, appeals to crude theatrical effeut, meaningless wwrbal echoes uf the muster's 
inasie (vuphony without clurity), repetition in the wrong place wll poyrilar pumayes (ihe 
Web of Penclope, tho Vengeance of Orestes), new inventions os sope to local pride, 
Athenian, Cretan, Cyprian, buffooneries (Odjeenus talking of hin helky), scurrilities (Ares 
and Apliroite), even haretplay (Tro), calculated to delight the vulgar andl increase the 
thapecde's pry Abt last the three poor were edited by the Chian Homoeridae Into our 
single Odyssey, still eutforing, mod still ta miffer more, from editors and seribes and 
commentator Archaeology and the Papyri make jt posible, saya Mr. Bérard, to recover. 
not merely the Aristarchan and Athenian text, but the old onion, and to desery behind 
it yet again the wneerrupted form. and substance of the three * originals.” 

The critical apparatus is arranged in. putagriphe, reporting separately fines omitted 
from or added to the Vulgate, lines suapected of ke acabensial ancient critiv!| marks, extant 
or Inferred, various readings, modorii conjectures, evidenoe about the digamma. This 
arengeni¢m emphosiase the value of the Papyriand of aneient oriticwm. * Insertions 
‘genuine’ but auperfinous fines) aré distinguiahed from * Interpolation,’ the sake 
appearing at the bottom af the text, the latter in the teat, betwue square brickets, “That 
is brave and honest; we know what text the editor neoepta, where many modern dinsketiaste 
leave ths windeting. Since: the narrutive woe niment for dramatic recitation, M, Bérard, 
following the hint of at least one MS, and some Papyri, marke the openiny af « speech 
with the speaker's nave. Even the ‘Chorus’ plays its tiny part. Thie arrves ial nny 
Tate to jor imagination, but wo doubt the valoe of tho lista of scenes and dranalix personne: 
The beaddlines above sections, though often based on ancient) tradition, eometimes break 
the composition valeitly—there should be nothing, for instances, to aeparate “Avdou 
1 a line | from, the rhetorical climax dirifivw ‘Otwra: in ting 21, und no break between 
a M23 al! 324, where trddeor dus tthe poet's tribute tothe affect of Athene's exborta- 
tienen the youth. Phemiod’ wang with Penelope's entry in (ie central tableed ins balanced 
structure whieh bezine and enda with musio (1504, 420 &)\- the talk of Athens mic 
Teltmachoe in balanced in this composition with the talk of Telemachos und the suitors. 

The first (and, T think, best) chapters of the [ntrodiuction alow how the PRIpeNcIes 
if public recitation infipenced the poet's technique, and how the needa and temptations 
of the rhapeodes hye leit ther marks on the text. Tos reciter the detached) fornrulas 
Hf intrednetion, for example, were » boon: the tranaition from the * monotony.” of Homer 
to the "variety" of Virgil marked « difference of purpose, notan advanoe in kill. Some- 
Timi chramatio necessity will prove that, where the MSS. offer a familiar fornia and & 
variant, the variant 3° literary * and must be rejected. In § 641 Pirelfene witg ia required, 
and the scholinrt's yarttit |e wrong. In 7 401, Eurykleia receives the constant pithet 
whilrh properly belongs lo Penelope, and Mr, Eeard would restore her tiodest title of 
‘dear name.” We are doubtful. She hag beer grevted) by Penelope as sepildyae (357) 
when she most needs dincretion—for @he is\to wash the stranger's feet. Has not the 
poet teed hls right to break bie own rule at 401, and call the old lady * prudent ‘ just at 
the noment when she promise: to keep the hwro's sewrét, “strong and «wit as tock oF 
ren"? That kind of observation, whether made hy Eustathiun or by modern critiva, 
Mr Bérerd waives aside with the good word * Aesthetic. Still, wa wonder, The chapter 
oH irimatin gesture is excellent, Mr. Croivet per others have pointed cut that drictic 
prononna alien need a gestor | they arp to be intelligible (ag, rotrmcy ina 150). Mr. 
Berard gives many oew and striking ilastrations of this sort of thing (8 101 raed. = the 
sili p 42 eo gest shows that rarpor fu... rors dvipos do not refer to the 
nurse's father, & 4 oc — Penelope 8 196 ofke = suitors), aud wiggzestw that corruptian 
may be detected wher there if exaggeration af auch effocta. 

Space denies na the pleasant task of going throngh the whole work. noting ditaile. 
Whatever may be theonuhit of Mr, Birend's reconstruction. (as it happens, I deny cren 
what eee’ to bin, ga be Rurchboli, self-evident—Proueimiuin ccilotis specrem pronfert, 
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read his book withont delight, and no intelligent reader without salutary shaking of old 
prejudices. A few misprints may be noted: In te: Lp. 16, ‘ Hiddell” not * Ridded," 
ant in thie wud the mest line *Odysey'; p. 22, ‘St. Andrews, not * Saint-Androw *; 
pl, °S. Butler” not * Buttler"; p. 260,“ Macktail* abould be * Muckail’; TE. 160 
nod 236, “Sheppard,” oot *Sheppart tir je J.T. 8. the author of the article in -ln. 
#. Pal, 1991, p, 102. 

Ji Tu. 8. 


= 


Sardia. Vol. V. Roman and Christian Sculpture, Part I The s:; | 
phagus of Clandia Antonia Sabina, and the Asiatic Sarcophagi By 
Coasts Reyes Mourr. Pp. xv > LE, with | plote ami 147 illustrations, Prince- 
ton, New Joriey; Ainrican Boniety for the Excavation of Sania, 1924. 


The Sagcophages of Maudis Antonia Sabina was discovered by tho late Howard Croalsy 
Buthr at Sardis in 1015. Ap aceriental find of fmgments made by a peasant al the 
plough lal to 4 syetematic exploration «if @ somewhat elabornte trple-nichod hnticteng, 
and to the reconstruction of a large sarcophacus of the “Sidamura' type. Two women 
ho recumbent on the eouch-tike |id_ One ie identified by the inseription as Claulin Antonia 
Babini, w lady of commer mk, amd the other may be her daughter. Roum the bendy 
Of thir uurcophagms iv thy typical architectural scheme od a oolonnade with alternate gated 
and cirvular niches. Beven figures arn extant, a nude hero, three ' philephere* au! three 
tiraped women. 

Tht Rabina sarcophagus iv dated, by a curefnl line of raaniog, in the cheng years 
of the seoond century A.D, An elaborate bibliography and discnssian of fifty-six other 
‘examples, moter the general title of Asiatic Sareophagi, completes the work, 


Sardis. Vol VI Lydian Inscriptions. Part I- A Collection of the 
‘Texte in Lydian Script found at Sardis and elsewhere By W. Il. 
Bocures end others Pp. xii-+ 100 and 16 plates, Leyden: Late E. J. Brill, 
lad, 1924, 

Tha a Corpus of the known Lydian inacriptions fifty-one in numbor, Thirty-nine of 

these are derived from the exeayations wt Partie, and the femaining trelve from various 

gles. One comes from the Artomizion at Epheow!, and ay outlying one by a traveller's 
gruflito, cut at Gilkiila in Upper Egypt. Twenty-four have been previously pbliahed. by 

Prot. Littmann and other, and twenty-nine aro mow. 

The whole of the known material is now presented in uniform shape, eurefully edited 
He hae added indjoee (1) of te Lydian worda occurring im these texts, (2) of the word 

endings, (9) of Lydion pleases, (4) of words ptesibly Lydian, and (5)-of non-Greek proper 






Villanovyanes and Early Etr ns, A Btucy of the Barly fron Age in Jialy ea it fa 
set near Bologna, in Etruria, and in Latium. By Davo Rasnait-Marlran, M.A. 
DSe., PSA. Pp xvi + 270 and index, with 46 plates, and 70 figures in the trxt. 
Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 1024. £4 4s, 


This ie the first pert uf 6 vomprebonsive study of the principal pluses of the Barty Tron 
Ago in Italy; it ia also, mia'sense, the sequel to thin Stona mul Brice tyes in [aly of 
Profewer ‘T. E, Peet, bat on an ampler seule, and necessarily on o rather different plan; 
anit it sill be ait indlipensable part of the eyuipment uf ain one Who altempta to carry 
matter further in this line of Wiscovery, For jt a not only « cummnary of all the rina 
important materiaiz, and « cautious and suggestive interpretation of them, hut it be > 
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put Lomether ae to be an umeenally instructive text-book of archesologinal method; while 
‘it tella a complicated etory luciily, it discusses os well sa Tluetrates somo Important probleme 
ol proct, 

Prehistoric archaeology in Italy ie not an anclant pubject; andy a little older, in fact, 
than in Greene, and in some Teepecté slower to maine ad in organised body of knowledge. 
There hea been » very large output of published work, for moro than two generations, 
hot, aa in the closes! periods, there hey been digastroin looting of valuable objects, atl 
a good deal of well:meant bob i]-considered exploration liv amateurs, In widdition, jus 
becanes the materiu] is copious, and tho comntry large and il}-conmected between ite regions, 
Ht hae beee diffionttoren for ecrione workers to keep tourh with each other, Publication, 
like research, hak been regicnal—thouzh the seei-official Voticie degli Seari dims at inolud- 
ing everything, however bricily—and there has been nothing Tike the Frenoh’ (yagréa 
d@ Archéologre Préhiaorique to bring local antiquanies inte. habitual conference. 

It ie in sone meneure die to the realiestion of their awn preelicament thad Itelian 
archaeologists hove given the cordial heip, whiol Dr Raniull-Maciver acknowledges 
in hid preface, to w foreign stailent who comes (a2 he, and Peet, and Grenier, and von 
Dolo, acd Montélius hireself hovecome) aoencumbered by: professional or official pre- 
oneupations, meh aa the cart of a museum ar an inapectorate of suitiquitles, to take stack. 
of what is known, in fuscume and tohographd, withoul obligation to chronicle those, 
details which ‘fret publicution’ tequirea, and pertape also with some knowledge and, 
eaperionoe of his own; at all events without the traditions or predilections of any partionlar 
achuwel. 

For there have been, in the interpretation of prelustoncg remoams in Italy, very marked 
divergences, and vignroo discosions of them. ‘To appreciate that, you hove only to 
ask your two neighbours, in any company ef archsealoginta,” Who were the Villanovans }" 
atill more ‘Who were the Etruscane’? Were the Villanovans’ Terramariveli,’ or* P-apowking 
Wires. or * proto-Slave fram Ulyria, or merely * Uinibrians,’ or “older. brethren of the 
Celts’? Did Etrussaue aries by spuntaneous generation, or trantalpine immigration, 
or werv thiy eenrailers who had bored their bouts,” or (with Herodétus) in some senae 

‘ lirotliers of the Lydians * + Is & Villancvan recogmeabie, at all events after death, 
by his * Pwiesioned om" deppel- with ite inverted saucer or a helmet of bronze or clay t 
(Oe are the ‘santhers Vilanovans' cightly «o-called, whose ashes are found in * fit-urna ' 
like thoes from the Alban Hille and the eubeoil of the Roman Forum? In sock abunchinee 
of counsel, om what principles ote the facta to be examined? And, for an oven more 
previous questinn, bow mitoh of the facts do we know? le there « blind spot in tho vision 
of each expemwmt of them; oro roa! lacuue in tle record! 

Climely there la only ond remedy. Some one eye must review all avallibiln diate 
and some. one judument apply the same sound principies of ocriticiam to all, The first 
result of ach « survey, god the imeat important contrition of Dr. Randall-Maclver's 
book, 4s to reves! how small w proportion of (he record le fully trustworthy, or full enough 
to be trusted at ull) Few tasks om eo imgrateful aa thot of "clearing the ground,” or 
offer ay Little 1o.sbow for the labour expended, except «damaged reputation here and there. 
Bat wher you. cannot pee the wood for thn tres, an axe may be the only wate gnida, os. 
well ui very Wlominiting to the timber-lover This part of his work Dr. Rundall-Mucl yor 
hee wone with judgment and tact; bie mlences oro nloguent ae those of Colonel Bramlile. 
Anil whot Temaing, telle; for the trustworthy eyiience le fortunately Jost sufficient to | 
minke & ooherent story. “There ia suai ‘thin ov," here and Hire, ae itv the murtter, already 
mettivosd, of the * Villanowan" hut-aum: and there: aro bocusione, 42 in tho dibeonasion 
of the painted tabncs of pottery, when tho full strength of the argument will be hotter 
appreciated when the companion volume: appears on the probleme of the sonthi, -Frot the 
inaith argument is elvar, bul gathers oopmey ug it proomeds ; what acm to be digressions 
reverting in convergent proofs 

The tut thing, obvioualy, ie to determine thi characteristics, and the distribution, 
of the normal Villuntyan culture, in ite classed) example, the great group uf Early Iron- 
Ago momniation-semeteries around Bologna. To point of time, Uke ita poor relition the 

 Comacine" cultera of the Ticing aml Upper Po, und ite * Atemtine* countorpart around 
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the Adige, it follows on the latest ‘terramare'-culiure of the Bronze Age north of the 
Apennines, and pases over, more rapidly than they, into fill habituation to the nse of 
iran. ‘Regiouully, while these kindred cultures, of Como ond Este, oooupy between thom 
the countries of the *‘Terramarienli,’ the Villanovan type, marginal already af Villanova, 
epreads alae gonthowerd through the Apemnine puss, and with more or fess profound 
moiifiontion, a¢ far os Yetulonia in niaritine Etrnrid, ancl the Alban Hilla, What th 
Villanovan cuiture superseded, in theee districts, while incorporating some elements in 
iteelf, is je question mither of Bronze Age archaeology than of the period covnreil liy this 
Volume; butt ts one whith lias been comidembly ndtamnced since Peet's hook-camoe ont, 
an it wonk! have helped to clear up the argument for ay essential continuity hetwoen the 
Bolognese andl the eis-Apemnina types, if it hail heen possible to mospitulate at this pulnt. 
When it ja the tom of that other group of variants, represented ot Terni, Falerii, and 
Narer, the brief sketch of thie peontiarities of the adjneent ' Pies" cultore, etworn the 
Upper Tiber and Arno and the ooaat of the Adrintio, males the pation aniunty iheerer : 
though here, too, we must wait for the promised sequel to get Dr. Ratidall-Maolyer's 
whole view of thie ‘front’ of the Villanovan offensive, . 

Very fortonately, ae Jr Randull-Maclyer ie earefiul to instant, on two first-class 
Etruscan sited, Ourneto and Vetulonia, Villinovan oremation-burials not only ogour 
indigpotebly, tot [ie so that their priority to the Enreenn seyuence of tombs is demon. 
ftrable: and not merely eewntial priority, but thet coucdal period of contamination botween 
culties eo distinet, which precludes ihe nution that anything ele intervened, and con- 
sojpuently binds the whole serice into @ historical process, of which snot merely the approx}. 
tmte dato, tmt the trond. and. significance gre unmistakabin The description and dis- 
cussion of those early Etruawcan tombs, wt Vetulonis, are therefore in same mepects the 
contril feature of the book. Aa they were excavated at Wifferen! tinwa, and with varying 
degrees of akill and care, their interpretation has heen a long and delionte lmainess: and 
there i fall recognition bere of the pioneer work.of the tuto Professor Milani, wodl—aa at 
wt pointe in the stury—of the maniniwstal Oiiieeion Primutie on Jalie of Monteling, 

Vetulonia, however, is shown by ite cemeteries to hare Inst its pristine (mportanne 
wlmost: at the moment when the first examples of puinted pottery hogan to he distritmted, 
front Senne centre ot eentre fatther south, along the Tyrchenian seaboard, So, althougds 
the ering af Corneto, and analogyye material fram Biweneds, Falerii antl a few other sites, 
confirms the Vetulonimn dvidenco, and gives it the ohromileyien! prociniiny anbatantioted 
by tie © Bocchoris-Tomb * with ite Egyptian vessel nssigned by inscription to the years 
between 744 anc 723 9.c,, ff le nob to theee.aites that we tore to jodk for the culmination 
Of Etruecan vulture, but to the eplendid chamber-tumuli af Carre un) Praeneste, with 
Vherr wealth of barbaric, quad-orienta) refief-work in metal, amd goryeuia Jewollry. Th 
isa pity that the volunble material, eo ceretully collected from Veli, has not yet boon made: 
o for aveilathe wt the Ville Julie at to permit this chapter of the story to be complotod, 
Atiy one who has secon even the portion of ‘the finds (hot is provisionally exhibited, will, 
Tealise tho significance of this fine site, wd aleo the difference thal scientific excavation 
makes, to the value of each seperite tomb-group. Amd Vedi lice sp far south—npp-atream, 
tht is in respect of the mont powerful tronds of civilisation for this perinl—thot in all 
questions rnised hy thee southern cultura. whink indink (anil perhaps easentii)hy are) 
fireek: culture, its cemeteries must be among the moat cloquent witnesses to the ferment 
which posoms lisiionmitmle during the later regal period of Home. | 

With the great tomby of Caere und Pracnesie, disastroudy marred for acute study 
a8 It Gomme roxpects thoy ure, we reach the point of pause, at which Etrnsian eivilisu tion 
id mathre, pod the dominant factor ig the vultury of Middle Tmaly. Chins, Cortana, ans 
a fev other giles are more importiat aa eyidenes of the tany-leadoness of the Ktruscoy 
regime, aid the lack of cobetonoe among bts Komponeats, than as contributing any new 
frature of finwt-rate importance. So tere tho story breaks off, to bo reimed, we may 
hope, belore long, with the problems ect by the commg of Grock colonists, nov quite for 
the first time, if wo may asim that thige was at least Hue sporadic intercourse with the 
Aegean during the pre-colonidl age, which the Tarenting aod Syracuaan eviileme anggedia. 

team hanily be expected that an essay 90 wide in its survey, ao frank in ibs atiticiam, 
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and in.bame pointe ed vigorous in ita grap of beues, will be uceepted everywhere os settling 
ll the cpurstiona which it haa propoutded. But that it marks « real udvance in recon: 
atruction, and closes nota fow by-roads, there oan be no doubt; and it how the expesial 
jnerit of "giving reavons," anil forming not readers’ opinions anly bint 4 habit of scientific 
thinking, which will earn it a wider public than ite ostenalhle purpose claims. Rather 
large handful, it is nevertheless a mroinal of archaeological practice, in the heat sense of 
the wont, a3) 2 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Beiblatt ae Jahresbericht liber die 
Fortechritte der klassischen Altertumsawissenschaft. Bamd48, 1921. By 
F. Voorn. Pp. viii-- 280,. Leipzig yO, R. Reinlund, 1085. 


The anthor wpologises for pordble deficiennies in the volamm, In view of the difficulties 
whink German scholars still eneoumter in procuring booake anil perrtocticale trom abrowcd, 
Apart from the lateness of ite appearnnca, his bibliography shows little sign of work under 
abnormal conditions. With ite 4000 itema it considerably exceeds the pro-war volumes 
in-aine, and it qnite comms wp to the ol) stanlants of trustworthiness of this scrjea. 





Old ‘Tastament Legenda. From.a Greck poem on Gonesiv and Exodus by Georgios 
Chumnas. By FH. Maesiau. Pp, exziit 10. Qambridge> The University 
Pree, L025. Ta, Bed, 


This volume containe.« text and transiation of the Old Tovtamont favountes from » com: 
pilation of ¢. dum. 150, ‘The legends of course have been adapted to anit popuilar taste; 
Molchizelek becomes a hairy troglodyte, unl Moses’ offmnon is nol hominide lint the palling 
of Tlaraoch's beard: Strangely enough, Noah ia missing. Not the loast interesting part 
of the book wt the ihetrations, which, needs to aay, reprodime Byvontine costame 
and, architecture. 


Three Inecriptiona from Crete. By R..Jd. Watunn: Pp. 95. Published by tho 
anthor at Monace, 20 Hue Emito do Loth, MEG, ie, tel, 


This ia o new and original attempt) to readl the three myvteriond iMeeriptinns from Prassos, - 
In gach iacription Mr. Walker detects sume womintakahly Creek words, and round theas 
be builds ap continuous Grock texté. This ie more satisfactory than to imagine an 
* Etooerctan* language which survived not only a4.4 patois bot in documenta worthy to 
be ongraved on stone. Strangely eoough, the author haa not quite the courage of hia 
convluaions und reailla more Semitic words into the first text. 
"The restoritions are, of course, hezardons, buat \f correct, they show clearly enough 
the character of each inscription. The third text, Be the author infers, tan mmily be a 
hymn. The same is equally trus of tie first, yet Mr. Walker decides that it wae a sqpujpporn 
of pre-Hbcstacan origin; why should any one have troubled ‘to enirrave a guidebook 
on & oryAnt The second, no doubt, is an inventory, but not a- commercial ono, an the 
atther wuggeeta, anil it. ts incredible thats ‘ case of bile of Raw Silk, worm-apun,® whould 
have formed part of « earge of 800 suc. or earlier, The fact that the lovoinn was cugroved 
on dtone anggesta that it wee a list of temple propertics. (For abbreviations on | 
inscriptions, cf, ff. ov, O16.) Mer. Waller appears to bo on the right tmck, hint the 
inseriptions will require anuch further distuadon before wn agreed tart be produced. 





Phe Greeks tn Rosia: By Revs Conrawres. Pp, vill 190; 25 plates, New York 
and London : Lengmans, Crean & Co., 102s. Ta. Gu. 


Orbs ycSuceh Os Shed eal 1k Yonsla ea IANS OPS AURORE EL pels wait wc Sue Feige 
Spanish trosemm exhihite. Et not ouly sume ap the scanty literary aml philological 
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evilence onthe enhject, bat gives a description of the south-eastern corner of tha peninns ls 
in whinh the Greeks first setded, and discusses at somo length the influence of Greek on 
but waa wholly depondent on freck ur Grebo-Ttaliin models; the ' Lady of Hlohe * he 
regards 46 a: Greek work of about 440 pic. In his summary of the history of Emporine, 
as Tovealed| by ite monuments, he brings out clearly the predominance of Attic influence 
in the fifth eontury.- ‘The illustrations inelude & fine ew of the "“Hyptqperaoreioy in §.E. 
Spain, where sailors from Sicily first sighted land. 





Lorganisation de économie urbaine dans Byzance sous la Dynastie de 
Macédoine (856-1067), By Cu. M. Muon. Pp. 159. Paris: BR. Guillan, 1925. 
A clear but somewhat redundant deseription of Byzantine coonomy, mostly based ‘on 
Leo VI's code of inktrivitivta to the ety prefect af Constantinople, The author's 
critic#me of the Eyzantine system are in the vein of Finlay, ulbeit jews ome-sitded. 





Délos. By P. Rovssm. Pp, 44; $ plate. Paris: Les Bella Lettres, 125. Fr. 6. 


An exovllont rammed of the history of Telos and guide to ita principe) monuments. ‘The 
Pancras iMustrtions are exceptionally pood. 








Exploration archéologique de Dalos. Faacioule vill (1) and /2). Le 
Quartier du Théitre. By J. Coamonann. Pp. iz-+ 463; 66 plates (in sepurate 
volume), qnl-253 illnatrations in text. Parise: F. de Boocard, 1024. 


Tive Ingtalnient of the definitive report on the Delos excavations deals with streets and 
houses, and j# thereford of epoclal value in illustrating the actun) conditione of life uf 
Delos during the poriod of its highest prosperity (third and second ventariee a.c.), The 
sirets difered remarkably from the qnay-side, ami evidently were a8 quint ax the harbour 
wad busy. ‘There was no fown-pler, ne brow! proceuivnal way, and nat much paving; 
Mckee ee ant there was a system of underercund terra-cotta pipes 
th collar joints 

The houses showed great diversity: of detail in planning, bit they wero ugnally built 
withont peristylee until c. 150 nc Upper storiva with biralght eine étaircascs were not 
imcoTaman, and dramage to the street gutter wae general, Of the surviving wall frescoes 
the greater quiiber are of thm ‘architectural’ type, which recalls tho eatlier Porpeian 
style. On the origin of this style M. Chamonard contributes some interesting remarks, 
Thia volume throws much new light on a anbject which ia atill bus very imperfectly: known. 





Madness In Ancient Literature By A. O'Ftey Moone. Pp, 228... Weimar : 
Ey Wagner Solin, 1024. 

A eiber wml painstaking survey. which out sone intoresting eonclisiouws The 
anoienia never made real headway in analysing ing wt wuderstanding lunacy; but they 
apparently did not have mony actual cases to study. ‘The anthor still regunds the ravings 
of the Pythoness a2 an instance of physioal intoxication, thougli the French excavations 
at Delphi here ¢hown that this theory i hardly tenable (see the articls by Mr, Opp) in 
JH 8, wel, xxiv), 
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Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultua der Griechen und Rémer. By 
Eva Woxoenticn, Pp. xi4- 116. Gisesen: ‘Tipelmann, 1925. 


A fearned treatise which goes well beyond the scope of ite title atd omases instances of 
the net of red colour from all ages and countries ancl for all purpases. ‘The suthorese does 
not atlompt to reduce all these cases to the simple equation "red = blood, but makes 
due allowance for the direct physical effect of red upon human senses. 


Le Maroc ches les auteurs anciens, By BR. Rocer. Pp, 2zv4-45 leaves. Puri: 
L' Asociation Buch, 1924. | . 
This booklet contains texte and transiations of the few ancient relerenves to Morocco. 


Ii. is noticeable that of tho cloven authors nited no less thanseven are Greek, “The references 
only deal with the coastal horders and tell us nothing shoul Abd-el.Krini's oombry. 





The Dialogues of Plato, By B.Jowerr. Sole fo, Pp, i+ 578. Oxford 
Glarendon Pree, 1925, 


A reprint of the 1802 edition. Further commendation of this work i superttuous. 


La Politique d'Heraclite dEphese. By Preese Piss, Pp. 2st. Parie: F. Alcan, 
1925, Fr. 20, 
Heraclitus ie here chown tip as @ diagruntled anti-democzat who takes refuge in a Utopia 


of infallible laws and Iuindred-per-cont’ sages. The author tries valiantly to render 
Heraclitus lifelike and makes a lth fact go along way, 





The Wandering Scholar. By D. G. Hooamre. Pp. 274.. Oxford: Clarendon 
~ Presa, 1025, Ss. td, 


‘This book & composed of selected chapters from two old friends, 4 Wandering Scholar 
in the Leront and Accidents of an Antiquery's Life. In regard to the ecleation, we would 
merely say that we ate glad to se that Commander Hogerth has incloded the chapter on 
the Anatolian Turk, which ja more inutrnetive than an armful of blue-bocks. 





Lraffaire gréco-italionne de 1923. By P. Lasrount. Pp. 100, Puri: f'Tle de 
From, 1925. Fr. 7.00. 


A commentary on the Corin inciilent, with a selection of the relevant documents. 





The Writers of Greece, By G. Nouwoon, Pp. 12, with numerous illustrations. 
London: Oxford Toiversity Pree, 1925, 2, the, 

A volume in the series of “The World's Maminala,’ consisting of an Introductory Oufline 

and ehuptera on the most prominent Greek writers, mmging from Homer to 'Thoocritns. 

There ia.a short Biblingraphy and an Index of principal names, 





Roman Private Life and its Survivals. By Wacron Beooss McDasm, Ph.D. 
Pp: zii+ 203. Londen: Georgs G. Harrap, 1925. 


This is 9 volume in the ‘Gor Debt to Greece and Rome' series. Tt deacrihes the various 
sides of Roman private life and ly brightly written. The author uses his knowledge of 
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modern Italy to good éffert in drawing attention to kurvivals of ancient eustoms to the 
powes ky. The absence of ilhmtrations is rather # serious drawback In a hook of this 





Platoniem and ite Influence. | By Atruep Enwann Tartoe Pp, ix 153, with 
1 plute. London; George (). Harp, 1025. 

Another volume in the nbove-series, The book js divided into four chapters dealing 

with the Platonic Tradition, the Principles of Sciones, the Rule of Life, and Plate the 

Theologian. ‘These are followed hy Notes, » Bibliogmphy and an Index of Proper Nunms, 

The author Iawiably proclaims aa lis object wdetire to etlinulate the reader to » search 

for further information, 








Sappho and her Influence, By Davin M. Rontsses, Pp, 272, with 24 plates. 

Landon: George G. Harrap, 1925, Gs. 

Another volime in the above eric. ‘The book is divided imto thirteen chapters: dealing 
muinty with the life of Sippho, her writings and ber inflvenee om later literature. Sappho 
pxerckes a peronnial fascination, but it ja somewhat surprising that even ao enthuajaatio 
an admirer ye our wuthor vomtures to rank her-with Socrates and Shakespeare, “The hook 
ia thorvagh, and refermees to all the latest eonrces-of information are given in the Notes 
ami select Bibliography. 

It may perhaps tw permissibio to express some regret that it chould be founil hoctemsry 
to create a fund for the miblloation of this‘ Our Debt to Greeco and Romo" series. Surely 
popular hooks of this kind, whink Loy no claim te orgimality, should atand or fall hy the 
public demand, Ts not the proper fanution of anbaicling to promote the publiotion of 
really original work which cannop in its natore hope to pay ila wey commercially ? 





ensweisheit der Griechen. By Kant Herseyawn, Pp iit, Krtners 
Taschermmusgehe, Bund 23. Leiprig: Alfred Kréner, 1p22. M_ | Ao. 

A series of translations in prow and vere Of selpot passes from Greek ond a few Roman 
suthors (ey. Lucretius, Cicero and Sencou). Tho book is inevitsbly somewhat scrappy, 
hut may serve its purpose in «awakening the unlearned to un interest in Ceeak literature. 


Lat 





|. Aristophane, ‘Tome IT Les Guépes. La Paix. Texte dtabli par Vioron 
Covrios ct traduil:per Hitaime Vax. Duarte, Pp, 156, Paria: Socidte d'Edition 
‘Les Balles Lettres,’ 1024. Fr, 18, 

2. Eechyle. Tome 1. Agamemnon. Les Choephores. Les Euménides. 
Texte dtabli ot traduit par 








Pati. Miron, 1025, Pp. 171. Fr. 30, 
‘. Buripide. Tome TV, Les Troyennes. Iphicémie en Tauride. Hlectre. 
Testy tabi et tradiit par Low Pannentien ot Hixnt Guxgome, 1925. Pp. 244. 
Fr 2) 
4, Platon, Oeuvres complites. Tome VIII. 3* Partie. Le Sophiste. Texte étabili 
‘ef tenduit par Avovers Dike, 1925, Pp. ick Fr. 1 
5. Démosthime, Harangnes, Tome Dl. Sur Is paix. Seconde Philippique. 
‘Sur !'Halonnése. Sur les affaires de la Chersonise, Troisisme 
Philippique, Quetriénie Philppique, Lettre de Philippe, Réponse 
& Philippe. Sur le traitée avec Alexandre. Texte diab et traduit par 
Matemoe Croteer, 1925. Pp. 183, Fr, 20, 
All the above belong to the Calleetingy of Clissioal Authors published under the 
Patronage of L'Assciation Guillvume Build hey are very serviconlile éditions, with 
Text and Tranalution printed on opposite pages, and furnished with Intradustion and 








re 
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Band 14. Leipzig : Atired Kriiner, 1022.. M. 2. 


On the sate lines aa the foregoing. Ita object is to:stinmntaté the geiersl render 4 
study of the great Greek poets in tranilation, The hook comsiute of o serics Gf deanyn. 
interspersed with aclectinne from the Greek poets in translation. 





Aristotelis De Republica Libri VIII ex moensione Immanunlia Bokkeri. Pp. 252. 
Ovonii ¢ Typographic Academioo, 

Thia reprint of Bekker's edition of the De Aepwhiica las no preface otal bears no date 

It consiata of the Greek Text ond an Apparatus Critics. 





Menander. Das Schiedsgericht (Epitrepontes). Erklary von UVaucw © 
Winawowre Momtrespourr. Pp. vii+ 219. Berlin: Weidmannseie Buobhand- 
lung, 125. r 

This edition of the Apatrepontes iv intended primarily for echinal use Besides Text and 

Trenelution, it dietinguished editor expplies an Introduction deating with the tradition 

and teetoration of the text and the conditions of theatrical production, There i+ ale) s 

commentary and an osuy on the Art of Menaniler. 





Gur Hellenic Heritage. Vol... Port 4. The Abiding Splendour, by HF. 
James, Pp. aill+ 254, with 6 plete: and 4 maps ond plans. ‘London: Macmillan 
& Oo. 102d. aa, 

The present: part of this work ineluiles chiptera on Socmtes, Plato and Aristotle, the 

Flistoriunus, Oratora, Greek Vrrama, Architecture and Sculpture, Archooology and Travel, 

Notes on Booka Introduce the reader to works in which the different subjects ate more 





Theodore Gaza‘e de Fato, with introduction, translations and notes By Jone 
Wusow ‘Tayi, Ph.D, Pp. 2. Published by the Librarian of ‘the University -ot 
‘Turonte, 1925, $1.50. 

This is 4 first edition of Gaza'a work, based. on the collation of three MES. made by the 

late Dr. Wendland. ‘The author wee barn at Aalimike at thn tweinning of the fifteenth 

century, aml ulsequently migrated to Italy, where Le was closely associated with Cardinal 


The work is a-reply to Pietho's argument that Plate was a champion of the dovtrinn 
of nearsity, Gaza's arguments are influenced by Christianity, and Dr, Taylor consider 
him inferior a8 ® philosupher to bis opponent Pletho. The Greek, which ie clnssichiing in 

etyle, preeents no particular features of interest for the history of the langunge. 





4 Theage du public lettre ., . par Hewewr Pessor. Pp. 250. Purte: Sovitte 
d’ Edition * Lew Bollea Lettres,” 1026. 
Tho editor has made his selections a9 ee to form an epitome of the life of Jems Christ. 
He hus tronalatoi the Greek text ae Titerully as poeaillo, and os « result finds that he tenda 
to approwch more nearly to the Vulgate than other trmalntors, In the Introduction ho 
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discusses the relationa between the Synoptic Kvangelists It is interesting to find that 


lk! J 


id 
so accomplished « Modern Gresk acholor comes 10 the conoltiaion thai the Greek of the 
Goapele ie orally the first Modern Grerk text, 


Sancti Ambrosii Oratio de obitu Theodosii, with text, translation, intrndavtion 
aml commentary. By Steren Miry Mawstx. Pp. xv + 166, Washington, D.C.:- 
The Cathulie University af America, 1925. 


he Wo dissertation Gubmitted for the requirement’ for the dreree of Doctor of Philq. 
ephy: The anthor remurks that go far “no, worthy commentary on thia work has 
appeared it) doy language. an! no tranulation into Finglith hes born mie. “The intron: 
duction and commentary are ublelly histories! in charter, and the work Appi to he 
thorough and ja writter with sober judgment. Thero le iio & disenasion of Avibrou’s 
voubnlury and style, and an index pf Latin words. 


Isocrate: Philippe et Lettres A Philippe, a Alexandre et a Antipatros: 
Texte ct traduction, avec ame introdiection et des notes. Hy Gronaes Marmmv. 
Pp, We. Paris: E. le Boosard, 1924. 


Bouidea the Greek texts [which are printed in rather pulufulle'smull type) and translations 
of these workés, there jean Introduction containing vatious essays dealing witli ihe altitude 
of Teoerates to the politics of 346, the composition of the ‘Philip’ and its political idens; 
the infinence of Teourites’ idess pon Philip, the relations of Isserntes to Philip betwwen. 
the two Sacred Wars of 316 and 330 respectively, the literary urt of Iaveraies, andl Gially 
with the mannsonpts of the works, Thy book may be recommended to the htttorica 
tudent af the prerind, 








Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. By Wour Avy, Pp. xvii-+ 438. 
Blolofold ml Leipzig: Verlag von Vellaget ond Kissing, 1925. 
The wothor in his Preface maintains that, though the history of Greck Milerat! lea beat 
Written, we poss pe history af Cireck literaturn. The now) methed aims at allowing: 
Ut ti -rocogniae “the ceally motive factors.' Tie perixt enhrwoed is from Homer to 
Eusebius, and eines praotioully every Greek work of any Komen uenee whirk falle wiithit 
this vast period im considered, the neceseary compression makes it inevitable that a grec 
deal reals like # cotslogud. Though we cannot any that the book (im spite of its author's 
fmiplied ambition) differs preaily fron the numerous histories of Greek literatinre it met 
be allowed that the judgment of thé literary temloneiea of the variouwy epochs is ane ancl 
Zand that ww gain the iorpression tht our guide haa areally first-hand knowledge 


whee he i writing about. The work is qqulie i p-to-date ot inchodes all the troagmenta 
of aly importance recovered liv fins of papyri: Ii may be menmled to thes whe 
whl to visualise as a whole the wonderful ochievementes of Greek Literature. | 


Readings from the Literature of Ancient Greece in English Translations. 
By Dora Pre, Pp, 341) 8 illusizations and map. London: G.G, Harp & Co, 
1924. Be. et. 

Like ita companion volume, Aeadings from the Literature of Ancien Rama, thin book js 

birtended for the ordinary render, 1% containa wpwards of ono hundred short extraota 

translated by various hands and trepreentative.of about thirty authors, besides those 
figuring in the Aniholegy. In view of the quite exceptional difficulties involved in som- 
piling such a selection, criticiam scoms hardiy in place; it may well be that the book 
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‘will succeed in elimulating & number of its readers to pursue further ther maquirtes into 

Greek literature. Tho writers of the later period come noticeably better out of the orden! 
no dinbt because they teal mainty in proce, while, almost ineritably, 

Pindur wid une or bee other grnat ones remain only ahadows. 





v.58. 


Ths Complete Poems of Meleager of Gadara. Trunslated from the Greck by 
F. A. Watowr. Pp. 138.. London: Silas Birch, Lod., 1024, 


Mr, Wright deserves credit for offering na the first complete tranelation into English of 
* poet who je of undoubted importance aaa Kgere reaching cub from the anckint to the 
modern a@ Well aa from the Evet to the West, though the olain that * he, more thon ony 
other one mang, turned the current of poetical imagination into ite present channels” ia 
pechape a litthe large. Mri Wright hus grouped Meleager’s work into three seetioyia, poeens 
of youth, of manhood! and of age, an! exploys in bis versions either rhymed couplets or 
some form of not too intricate stanza. He hes ourried through his difficult task with 
undeninhle zest, but the reader is left with the fecling that the method & altogether too 
rouzh-and-ready to be fifty employed apon the exquisite and lingering harmonies of these 
¥..5, 


The Antigone of Sophocles. Translate! by R.C.Tarvarray. Pp, 61, University 
Frees of Liverpool: Hodder & Stoughton, 14. Ba. Gel. 
Mr: Trevelyan pureuce in this transiation the same princtples which bad already guided 
him in hia version of the Oreteta reviewed in LA08., 1994, Pt. ii, these being the eom- 
passing of each Greek lombin line in o line of English Wink Verse and the imitation of the 
metrical pattern of the chornses ‘in ench away that one muzsleal getting would fit both 
the Greek aod the English words." The result i once more. anogovincing, Tho limits, 
= strait and, after all, arbitrary, within which Mr. Trevelyan has chosen to confine himaeif 
iInreodering the dislogue ont him off from too large a port of the Engliah poetical vocubulury. 
The result. ia that the general tone is pitched too low and there is » good cleal of prosiness 
which 0 intelligmit o tronmdater would atherwite have no diffionlty in avniding. 
Vy, 3. 


Tragedy. By W. Miceene Divox. Pp. viii-+ 228. Londony Edward Amild & 
Co. ts Aeachylean Tragedy. By Hetorner Were Surtn. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, vol. ii) Pp. vil+- 34, University of California. Press: Berkeley, Cal, 


Profesaor Dixon defines hin book ws *iustend of w treatise ... . a dlisooutee dliiemed ty 
preserve an interest in the topic proposed whithersoever the argument tends; tathor than 
to extinguiah it by a trinmphent conclusion,’ ‘Thy forty-two short chapters of which it 
cundinid tance easily and without technicalitice over « varied field of epecalation in ancient 
and Shikespencio tragedy. In epite of their informality they keep tho. main essential 
always pretty well fn the foreground and are caloulated to supply many readers with 
food for } thonght. 

Professor Snzyth bein with a dbapter Gi general considerations and then takes his 
readers systematically throngl the weven extant plays of Aeschylus, wnalysing and com:. 
paring ao he gots along. His treatment make little attempt to past beyond * the best 
anthorities," hut it is sournl and discriminating end altogether forms wu weful comp 

of traditional Anschyioin ppititata, theatly’ er Sat net forth, The disquisition on 






vs. 
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Buripides and his Influence. By F. L. Leas. [Our Debt to Grocee and Rome, 
No, 34.) Pp, xy+ 188. Landon: , G, Harrap & Co., 1924. de, 


then goes-on to wn survey of the infloonoe of Euripides throughout the ages, from bis ow 
contemporaries down to the present diy. ‘The appreciation, if it can scarcely be accepted 
ad the lack word on ite aubject, id very judipious, while the survey is exeellently dons. 
Mr. Yucos, who has been most auccessful in dxtrasting what is really signitivent from 
mnltitade ot iivtadl, brings out clearly how, eren af periods when general opinion locked 
& at Euripides, eminent minds |Milton, Racine, Goethe} have accorded full recog- 
nition to hia: genius, and how fier se much misunderstanding it haw been reserved for the 
Present generation fully to respond to his appeal, ut any rute on ite ethtoal und excial side : 
mneshes hi tt ae @ revolutionary Ime not cauzed his versatility as an artist-to be 
overiogked is arguable. Mr. Luvas is to be congratulnted on pmdnoing ao readable anc 
V. &> 


Fontes Historiae Religionia Aegyptiacas, volleit Tarononus Horramn Partes 
[—¥. Bonn: A. Marona and G, Webors, 1922-1025, 

Dr. Hopfner's careful compilation of the classiea! sources of knowlege respecting Fayptian 
whgion being now complete in five parts, wa ore able to review the work, which could 
fot bo done satisfactorily so long as it-wasinoomplete. For onp thing, there was (naturally) 
no iniles till the work was cumpleted, and it ia-not muoh use to direct. the attention of 
students to.» book unfiniehel aod withont an index, Now we cat aay that the book is 
a very heeiol ono, woll selected, wall arranged, and. with a * brief but suificieit ' vritien! 
wpparatia. All citations, even thoae from: Herodotus and Diodorus, aro given wt full 
Idteth; the work is nothing if not complete. We begin with (ul, iv, 210-232 and the 
hm Re thet Polym gaye to Helen, and and with sack people as Ninkolaus Myrepeus 
in the thirteenth century, An we miny test named that we have woder our hand every. 
thing that classioal wothority had to. aay on the subject of tho religion of contemporary 


H. HH. 





Le Sanctusire d'Alés Athéna & Tégée au IVs sidele, Par Cuannes Dunas, 

Jcies Brncumaxs et Mocexs Ctemmensex. Pp, xiv + 144; pistes 116, Paris: 

P, Geuthner, 1624. 

This 4 ane of manny publications the production of which has beon deleyed sume ten years 
by the war, The excavations of which it ls thu official secount are ¢hiee of the French: 
School in 1888-1580, 10-1902, and 1910, The final excavations were largely Incilitated 
_ by the putchase, effected by the Archuealogical Society of Athens, of the private properties: 
which enowinbernd the site, The subject mutter of the publicntion ik the tearple ited! aml 
all its architectural and seulptural fragments. It is gratifying to learn that the exponen 
of pubiication were largely helped ty # Danish soures—tho ' Fondation Rask-Ooruted.’ 

M. Thigns anil his colleagues arp to be congratolated both opan the fact and wpan 
the manner of publication, All sections combine the highiet thoroughness with » proper 
ceution int tha mutter of hypotheses. 'The rumains af the temple and of ite sculptures are 
a8 fmgmentary as they areimportant. Few temple sites of Greece have yielded ao little 
and yet few heve given ue clues go iniportant, Yot we mast confess that M. Degas hes 
no anewor to the ainple queetions—Was Seepas the eculptor of the Tegestan seilptures? 
Can we reconstruct the pediments from the existing remains? and for this he deserves 
thanks, for he i9 a ewntious critic and will not go beyond his evidenve. 

The temple tiaelf ia of the greatest interest. “Che careftl anil elaborate moasnromenta 
given Ulpstrate ite refinemonts and show it to bo a work of the highest order and worthy 
of ite architect Soopas: The interior engaged colonnades of the cellu seam to be: based 
on the similar featore at Bozeoc, with the difference that the hulf-columns are attached to 
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the cella wall and do nob-project, aa ot Baseae, irom kattiresees. Corinthian colonnades 
of thia charscter heeame popular In-the fourth century, anid the Philippeion at Olympia 
ood the temps at “Louspi give two focal poralfels. The type of Corinthian work seon at 
Tegea id sentially the product af « seulptor-architeit.. Polpeleitue the younger prodnoed 
similar resulta at Epidaiem. The extreme nore ln masonry anil iv gener! finish (p, 55) 
chows tat the standards of the fifth century had not degenerated in the fourth: ” 

The seulptural fragromnts ore Lomentebly damaged. The beat-la the Atulants, whose 
name M Duges woeepie mod whos place he fils somewhere about the «entre of the eaat, 
pedinient, if notin the very orcntre. He rejeote the enggestion of Studniczks and others 
that it ja part of an perptertal figere, meiniy on the grounds that there @ no truce at all 
of wings (p. Bl). “The attituile of Lin figure te alitivowt certainly ane of acti, with the right 
arm raised and holding © apoar. To thin weet pediment are given the Herskles, of whick 
we have the head, and the two warttors of whom helmeted heads eurvive. All three 
figeres would be more appropriats in the hatile acme between ‘Telephus and Achilies than 
in the hunting scene of the other pediment. Thoth tet fimeted heats cone frean the right. 
half of the pediment (p. 88). The head of a potmy male fleure lot Atheis) eanbob safely 
he placed “To the west pediment again helongs a fragmont of a roolining woman from 
the extreme left angle, and several (rurmente of ¢hielda, To the east podiment ia atéri- 
buted an important imgment (p, 05), No. 23, of a mun in action, perliups Caetor, while 
another fragment, No. 26. may he Epochos: But ull thee anguedtiona, M. Diyas Lnointa, 
are oniy intelligent conjecture. Yet they ull deserve consideration, 

As to tho atyle, M. Dues remarks on the eketeby treatment, often actually fanity, 
of anatomical detall und the unequal and imoectiain manner of the daepery of Atnlunte. 
All that be will say of the pedimonts ly that Ure sculptor haa followed the traditional render. 
ing Of the Calpilinian Iimnt (p.106),. But the iramplee.of thie traditional ponlering that 
be quotes aro ailment all post-Seopasian in dute, wo that itis equally posible thet the 

The besartifil head often attributed to the Atalanta torep (and recently stolen from the 
Museum at Piali), M, Dupos rejects abwohitely, Dnifortanately he dice nat repeat his 
readout, Which were publlehed in TL) in & joutruil not universally obpeethle to Kneslish 
readers. Having rejected tho head bo associates it -with two siiall frovmenta, Noa. 05-90; 
af @ hand! ol a foot and sigoete that doom the ou loners of tho face any statue rather 
than Atalanta wore prefernble (such us the Hyyvla of Seopis), hut in virtae of the non- 
Soopesiag character of the faep (to judge by the pedinrental hearts and the Dreadeon Maen) 
he comes to the nom-oommiftial conclusion that itis by ancmknown master of the fourth 
century, Birt fee le arguing in a citele, for he haw hot committed himself-to-tho Soopasian 
origin of the pediment headw ond the Dresden Maenad |@ identafied as Soopasian on com: 
parizon with them. He -wonld have done better to aearch the Mnticlonim frogments for 
comparison; hit these he hag omitted to mention. 

Among the many interesting incilents| details that lie gives ae ore hie aceonnt of 
the inscribed architrave blocks, which Indicate the nature of some of the loat metopes 
(Pr and 10d), and his-rejection of the claim of the Ny Carkberr male etxtue ta be 
‘Tegeatan (jp. 50, 1 1). 

The Hne-bhock plates are admirable, but some of the process-hlocks are itfevior, 
aml photographa much a= Plate OLX, J. gy, end C, d) ire of little value. Beyond an irritating 

mation. of *Oomt* pad * Ooeidental*® we have nothing to cavil at in the style of 





S..0, 


Swedish by F. J.-Frecoes, with a Preface by Sir Jaurs G. Frazer: Pp. 310. 
This is not simply 2 tranalation of Dr. Nilaaon’s Swedish work on Clreelr religion, the sub. 
stance of which wae delivered in 1920-in # conree of [eoturos for the Ohaus Prtri foundation, 
at paola. Siner then the author haw lectured at Aberystwyth on the relations of Cretan 
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to classicn) Greek religion (1023, soc Your's Work for that year, p- 40), and, pending the 
complete pobllestion of that cours, lie incorporates a sketch of ite resulta in the first. 
chapter. Noteworthy points are, thet he refuses to consider the serpent necemearily 
ththonian (p, $3), mggesta (p. 15) that the doabhy oxo is w ascrificial Lnjloment, mit a 
thunderbolt, in its origin, will got hastily conolime that the Minoan worshipped -¢ preat 
@odiless | [p. 18 ay.), painting wut, very pertinently, that their art shows ture than one 
type of female deity, andl je stim Ay of opinion (p. 31) that the godilees or goddesses, lied 
as porteer, oot «lover or boetand, but a divine ohitd, the Ceetan “ene, En Cliapter IT 
be pela forth his dissovery, already jublictid-in “ArriAwpor: Fesachrift fir Warkerungel, 
of the coincidence of Mycenaehn sites und yyules of myth; with mgard to pertioular myth 
mud ty rejizion ho ia frequently in agreemont witli the best results of research in this 
country, perhaps niore han thatof dhe Continent; thos he recognises (p. 238) that Horakles 
was ot originally # Dorian hero, but merely une who wae eppropriited by them; he 
rejects (p, 87) Gethe's Sagetiverschiebung, ail oqitally (p. 77) & Reconoh's toteniietlo Hieories 
and (p.78) Ming Harrison's tov mgeniouw attempt to read savagery litte everyihiig, Ad 
the sswe time, he is quite ready ty use the reuilte of anthropology und folk-lore, clearly 
teomising. for inetance, the ocoasional survival of waavage belief or practic (cee espenini}y 
Chapter TT) or the importance of folk-tule themed in mythology. ° Heo ty" os Ste J) G, 
Pree says in hie introduction to the book, ‘fur too cautions tw posh tho otengerignns 
to extremes, to dlacovera totem toler every bush and a ght undér every god; * but 
tit does ol prevent him from secing thet such things as whoate wind, if not totem, ub 
doy rato magical beasts, aro to he reckoned with, Ee wdopts the Fruserian distinetion 
betireen: mmgic an toligion, with. (te implitation that the former is tho earlier (e.9. p. 1S); 
a View dcalist which strong objection canbe arsed, int which ds comrenint for parposes 
of clasaiticatjon, ab aoe tate, On mativ Mehatalle points, suck as the exiktenes of divite 

dn: his fourth chapter, Gade of Nate and of Himnan Lafr, his attitude is, that man 
begins (and thervfore the Grenks began) by projecting * his ews canveious and volitional 
ego into the work) about him,” thus conceiving of "powers" exterior to binsell, which 
ean hardly be collod personal, oortainly not anthropomarpitic, at first: from theea pownrs 
(datmenes) develop the person! and anthropomorphio gods. ‘he next chapters. disouse 
the part played by Homer in ehaping thee conerpts, thy very important factors of begaliern 
and mysticien: (Chapter VI), the religion of tle Stute, and, finally, a weloome and very 
miniible geetion, the difftrenge: botwoon the religion of the cultured classe and that of 
the peasantry, In thie eormection he insidmees. a few of the mater wurvivals. 

Dr. Nilsson ia well qualified to write soul a bouk as Chia, not simply by his learning 
antl hia gomi sense, Int by the fect that ho wae himeelf brought up in a country iistrint 
of Sweden where ho met many people among whom something of the old avtivude towards 


such things aa mvthestill fingered, "Chine, he doe not mel to theorise abort the importance 

of the aetiologioal myth, for he remembers that nearly ill the folk-tales he heard an a boy 
were getivlogical. Hence one fiztens with respect to bis views on the mentality of imple 
With ibe podarsacre of i, Hence alto the sanity of much that he suya; he is nat evolving 
aonmel out of his inner consciisnes, bub eketohing whit he has seca. 

There aro w cumber of points, however, on. which he will find many to oppose Irim, 
oe grounds which (o the jreeent reviewer appear good. Apart from the vexsd question 
Of Homer (he bs a separatist), [ donbt very much if Wilamowite-Millondort's thiery of 
the Asintio origin of Apofio, which Dr, Nilkeon adopts, will hold water; the distinetion 
hotween magic amd religion, alvady mentioned, ierather too sharp; and there are minor 
matters hero and there which might be eriticised, Rot) all this loeves it tran that the 
book fs freah, well-informed, vignrous, aod on the whole perfeetly sound. 

‘The tranalator has made several slips in English ittiom, such ag "young! several times 
for" tate! or‘ recent” On p, 10 we find, " When the place wae plumed, in late Mycenaean 
times," in a poniext which emma to-insivnte that he his misanilerstood planer (levelled), 
On p. 160 he, or the printer, line nade Tasion into Jasen.. 





H. J. Be 
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SAPO SESS a On Greoque.. By Growoms Méarms Pp. ix-+ 169, 
with [rontispiees and one full-page Uoetration. Paris: De Hoocard, 1025. Fra, 7.50, 


Tt would appear thas there are still acme belated individualson the Continent who imagine: 
that Greek religion wes immoral. M. Miawtis, in this dherming [lttle volume, sete ont 
gently to refute thum, anid does it yery well. | His three briof chapters dinmue eack a cingle 
poiut, Chapter 7, L'aspert winscal dd do religion grecgwe, emphasising the keeh sensibility 
of tho Greeks, deala with their attitude in genera) towards music, and in perticuiar with: 
the definitely religious value of such glorifieations of music and powtry ae pee to be four 
in the Jon aod the first Pythian, ending with on interesting analogy between urtistic rapture 
and philosophica) contemplation. Chapter Tl, on L'aapect Aarofyer, treata of the pevelo-. 
jggioa! amd religious valoe of «moh myths ae thoes of Hemkles, Bellerophon, or Oedipus, , 
wher handled by » Pindur ora Sophokle In Chapter IM the anther disusses » truth 
which the writings of Prof: Barnet and A. E. Taylor have male very famillar in this 
qountry, tamely, the deeply religious charneter of the Platonio Sokrates: ho dom not 
ge) inte the question of his historicity, beyond eating hiv owncoonviction that Plato's picture 
is troo in lin essentials. 

In ao short a Look om does not look for very now ideas, yel there are several aug- 
gestions which it woald be well to work out in detail, as thet on p, B44 that the religions 
reasons poverning the choles of purtioular mythe far the decoration of temples aught te 
he examined more thoroughly tlinn they have been, or the dictim (ph. 140) thio Apel lechars 
In the Syapawum ia te ippe dan commenti, and the paraliel drawn between him, the speaker 
in the Pofwmufres, atidl a convert ata modern Salvationisé meeting. But for considers- 
tions af spice thers ar mony poasages well worth Quoting for their inaipht ane felicity 
of expression. 

A fnller sequaintance with modern. British literstars on classical eubjecta would have. 
exabled M. Méuntis to avoid « slip or two, as the statement that Herakles is a Dorian 
here (p. $7), and also would have aliown hin thit ha ia less iaoleted (lan bie thinks by 
come of hia views. The rather dogmatic statement, that the heautiful archaic statue: 
Which form the fruntispiese la ta. weile stitwe comsermée quai me did Vobje Pon cults tnlglit 
witli wilvantage by either modified of justified in i subasquent edition, 

H. J. 


Kulturgeschichte des Altertuma, cin Gberbliok Gher new Epscheinungen. “By 
Waren Orro. Pp. z-- 175. Munioh: Boole i235. 


Dr. Otto explaing that ha set ont to write » review of recent historical literature, Int 
found the article which he hel intended grow miler bis hands-notil it beam a emll 
book He hes dane the publhe o favour be Jetting it do ed, and giving same decomnt af 
he own views on many debatable points; for they sire the views of onn who knows whist 
hittory iA, possesses u sound nnd critical judgment, and has read widely. Porhape rather 
mare stteution might have bern paid to ton-(erman works (thm, there de no reference 
to Tarn in ¢onnesion with the Hellenistic period, to Mrs. Btronw ! when the history of art 
J2 in question, nor to several! urtidles in Englidi poriodicals which might have heen noticed), 
hot this @ obviously doe torrely to the Tmttetingg to which every acholar's rending is 
subject under present conditions, 

‘The book fe divided into three aestion®: (1) Die Akgriffe'' Altertini” wad * Kolin 
geochichte,’ (UT) Zur Kulfurgechichfe dea Oriente, and (01), whieh ta much the : 
far Kultergeschichis dee Mittiimeerkreiee. In (1) ihe author axploine that by * ancolont' 
history he means history down to the Germanic Invaaiont in the West and thoes of the 
‘Arabs and Slavein the East: he very properly will have no orhitrariy fixed dates His 
compeption of history contres arvnnd the * Vollizelat’ aid ite diyelopment, although 
lo aciiits the (minke importer of thi State and therefore of | al history, i 
tle other’ chapters ‘he inakes a number of intoreeting points, a fow o which may le ele, 
He ja of opinion (pp. 30, 40 if.) that the questions whether the Hittites, themuelves influenced 


& He claariy would not ares with her, as he gtronely opposes Wickhoff, p, 124. 
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by Babylonia, may net have liifienced catty Roman Iw, mg Etruria, and to what extent 
Babyinnian. literature may have. intluenced Greeee, are worth careful investigation, He 
tikes up (p. 52, pote 104) « sceptical attitndes towards the views of Reitzeustoin as net 
forth in bis Tramiscthe MrlGernyempeteriem, largely on chronoligicel grounds. He would 
date (p, 07).the appoursnce of the Greeks in Central Greece in Mycensnan tinres, say 2000 
it. and considers the importanes of Myceusean civilisation after the fall of Crete as 
der rile prose Sieg das (VriecAenfiens, the eple evidence alan showing clearly that the 
Mycenabana were Greek. Tho colenising of tlie Black Sea district in the seventh century 
he considers (p. 85) to have heen.o feat nneqnallid by any seve the Britich since that date. 
Ae regards the West, be hold (p,.0N-110) that the Roman principate had nothing save 
6 few externas in common with Hellnistic monarchins, and tht although (p. oh ie 
was great intellectun) decudence under it; moral corrtintion was nok widespread, ancl 
ejinl life in the first century of our ern generally healthy. On coonomic history hehe a 
gooil tial te may thet ie worth readliut, see expecially pp, 76 ff (Greece and the Bast) and 
pp. 151-8. the relations of aclence worl industry, and of town and country). 
HB. . E 





Alt-Eretea. Ed. By Hecepm Tr: Bossenr, Die altasten Kulturen des Mittelmeer- 
tveises, Band 1. Pp. a0, 356 plates Berlin = TE. Waemnth, 1923, 


It fe kokiom that « biter edition of a book improves pon lie -prodecessor so muvh aa this. 
The first edition of Al, Arete (1021) was'a very useful work, bot it had the encumbrances 
af « popular introdnotion ihmtruted with imaginative pictures of Minoan life, and an 
MOUr cn contesrporary Ancient references ty Aegean peoples. Thi Intter wae a yabiahle 
focument, birt out of place; and it ahonld be noted that the author proposes to reproduve 
itinanother book together with the relevant pictorial and plyptio records: Meanwhile 
it whatech aa the sule claim te wnrvival thot the first edition now possesses: In that edition, 
ton, several archein Greok reliefs and statunttes were intrinlesl among the Minoan sculpture, 
Their expulsion is apparently dun to exigencies of epnee, Dr Bossert rightly losiats upon 
the sontinnity of Creek culture, but tho gicture-book iy undoubtedly better without 
Uhwstrntions of it, Tho next.edition will probahty discard the few Helladio and Cyclndic 
pico which eedupy the first fourteen plates, and by that tine there may be enough 
muillorial for a volume ii the same serie on AleMellud "Tho preset book vontaton iLhue- 
tritions of three humtred and tfty:two objects (not eventing jeans an aoa) jewels, which 
are in grompa), The descriptiy text on each plate gives provenience, material ancl pix; 
daitea, pobliontions aml other useful referenies ace ballaekes (it + eepreke Lint of etrdse and 
‘Jeorne! notes, Dr. Besserts intomate knowledge of the materiil aa made hin text 
temarkehly acommic; some error of conse any boomd to exist, but the roeviewor haa 
foun! «nly two. ‘The jusinied frintelivase with donbilaae, stars and whella (No. 16d) 
eae from Pulaikastro, not Knossos, and the Lewee Honas collection 44 het and never wos 
at Chcford (this collection may not indeed oxiat af all, eince some of the Myrimaran gems 
which it conteined are at the preeent troment in thé henile ot dealers). it m uleo wrong, 
dn the chronological diagram yeprinted fam the first cilition, to set the bewitmings af the 
* Early Mycenaean {aliaft-grave) period! lovel with tle middle of MLM. UL, for the Cretan 
actileinent at Myceuse bolongs to ee mod of MLM, IE: int somn other recent atthoritices 
heave arrived at euch gtrange conelunians ity this context that one hesitates to call it an 
iindonéeiis ecpor, Tt will be fonnil convenient to koep the Minoan nme for the earliest 
Crofan importatiine, and to draw tho Early, Middle and Late Mycennoan perils (Myc. T., 

Myc. T.. Myy. UE.) parallel-with Lat 1. 10M. 0, 1.81. 10. The pictures aro the best 
to be hail in prery instance, aul are miowtly phbtogranhed fram orksinabe: many important 
aubieets (notahly a eeriea of vores from Myvense) hare not previounly bees publisher! 
Finally the emall print of the notes # admirably clear, ami the pletes are reproduced fin 
eilityqpr foe agninet half-tone in tie fire edition), with the rmnlt that their detail bears 


etlurzenient under 2 glass or throuch « lantern-slide. EJ. 8. 
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Athens: Ite History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion. Ty (. T. 
Stirmax. BA Ho. Pp. xx 4228 With 24 callutype platen, a frontienieen, and 
76 figures in the text. Cambrideo Cniversity Press, Wd. £225, 


Mr. Seltman won hit spr gome yeare ago tee the production of # remarkable and illumin- 
Gting monograph on the Turple Coins af Cipmypin” Adopting & method af investigation 
frat applied on «a large ecaly by the vilitors of the Curpaa Nemunorum, be wade a careful 
etudy of the dies that had been umed for the rel miniage of Elle, and was thee alile to bring 
order owt oF whit haul prevkeualy: been, Gy conypariean, Litthe letter thin ahans His nerw 
hook if a titieh mare ambitious effierl along the same lines Hi, canuot be prone 
equally suecesaful, the fault i not entirely the antbor’s, On the one hatid, the combimeil 
wrath and vagueness af oor mformetion regerding early Athenian history haw heen a 
very real rmbarynasnen|, offering « dietant benyplation to indulge in highhy speculative 
conjectims. On-the other, the aumismatio material haa proved far mere Intrectahbe: 
tian might havy been hoped for, Even a cursory exammalion ot it will show tht tlie 
eearcl for aotual ylieseqieines hes heen rehtindy barren Mfr, Seltman might wot be 
will Ly te dulinit thie: "Te Sat, hein sie, reunite thee bat Were) iuuny inrlivivtoad meters 
of the various * growps inte which the come ur inarsliulled there ba nn Weine of ihe Kind 
thet ia pootulited, whik) the reletion between the ‘groups’ themesives js m even Jess 
fortenale coae, ‘The weeks ia fundneneertal, li mri (bund, ao for ow the arimenite 
are supposed tu te beaed upon ditdeqnences, they rest itt hwer rieweure upon kant ‘The 
comalusiony to-whiech they Jead have, thereforr, little, if ary, of Ghat inevitability which 
the contlibent masher of their presentation may possibly induce the genoral reser to beleve: 
hank. hneew pocadseseetin, 

_ Tis warning sccm necessary in the ipterssts Of the tninitinted. Spreinlinte will be 
wither 1m ivory in the matter end, rvalising the diffioultics with which Mr. Seltman 
was cuntrantel they will te all the madier to acknowledge the eolidl merite of his achieve 
mont, File cotalgue js an excollit pieen of work, narefal anil lt will be 
indicpersuble to future students of the weries conerrned: Again, the reasonitic in the 
comminiteny fa fle wipuedtive anil bolpifih Even where it in loait oomyineing, th never 
faila te be logenioue, Che wolumo ls a distinet contritnbion towards tie solution of a Het 
of nunematic prohiome whore importante ia matelied only hy thie obecurity, As regards 
thi stwere which are here propounded (rome of which, by the way, are far from 
hovel) ib ie aufe tO aay Ht tities be hardly ome af thie on which a jury of experte wouk! bw 
prepared to retard i unanimous virdiet—milise jvdeest |b were tu be adverse, Sanit 
however, are moch more Ikely to he right than others. This, thie eritiviem of the ordinary 
explant oF ihe well-known story about Hippiss is singularly effective, and in associating 
the appouruncs af the olive layes pon Athenn's helmet with the vietary at Marathon 
Mr. Seitman huitgs himself into line with the bread trend of tosent opinian, His theory 
ae fo the pre-Solonian comage of Athens, on the other had, hongy by the very slenderest 
af fhreaila, That.as to the date of the iran of the delewirachm, though. more probabte, 
can scarody bo regunlind an yeh prowen, Amery dotuitet acount by given of the minting. 
aoTivites Of Peistmins and of the Alomaconidac, whether within te boundaries of Attica 
ot heyend them, Tt may be true, but tow will sgree that @ is vouched for hy the evidence 








Even thoen who expected that o study nf the dies would clair up oneé for all the 
myetory of the Wappermdscen, will be dissppainted to find that something @till emia 
to We hom. The dite concerned being punch<die with only a mde -incuso, identity is 
short of ocular demonstration, sud the opportunity for thet ie denied them, dinwo wn wus 
than & tingle example of wach die is reprodured om the collotypo plates, Meanwhile: 
Mr, EL 8.4, Robineon telly dis is the Nempiemutic (Rrmniete that, in the only gronp where, 
he bes been ible to examine the origiuile, be cartiot accept Mr. Seliman's jlentitieatinn, 
Where are we? fia all very perplexing. What is more, it ie a great pity. Long apy 





the Alibé Rarthéleny, Cousinary and Beolé assigned theee -piccrs to Athens, mainly on 
labelon agninsl| o tramafermoe fo Euboea. Mr. Scitman hos now male it his own, As 
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tlaboruted by him, jt fits many of the facta wmcomm«mily well. It-would be yory aatistactory 
(fit could be-firmly established Ts there no chanor of the whole of the material being 
made generally weormible T te potdiontion would certainly be worth whiik In face of 
Me. Robin's phallenge it would almost seem to be necesanry, for there are indivstions 
thot Mr Stltruan's wtlivdinen can aometimes take command of his jodgerient, ‘The 
apipearaace mone the Wupenminon of the coin with tho lull tothe left (Catalogu Ne, 24) 
ie inexplicable on any other hypotheetm, aml the enggestion that tho cain-types of Etruria 
ree borrowed froin thioer af Athena (p. 191) & nothing short of fantastic. | 
Dispite covssional lapses:(eg) ‘the staple trade needed oo egzing on," p. 0) the volume 
very readable: The publishers, too, liave done their duty by i) handiomely, Nor bs 
the pros tomesmable jn. vinw of the number and quality of fhe jilustrationa. If the 
wollotype plaies are net quite equal to the best continental work, they om well op to the 


British pre-war standart. 





The Homer of Aristotle: By D. 8. Masuottorre Pp, vii 4-248 Oxford; Basil 
Rinotowell, 123, 
Tn the opening chapters of this book, entitled * Tim Cipher of Attic ‘Traged" anil “The 
Hormeria Cipher’ Prof, Margollouth extends to Acawhylus, Sophooles and Homer the 
tmethode already applied by him to Euripides in * Chronograme of the Kuripidesn Dramas ' 
(1916. He believes that the tragedians hid away in the mtroductory iambies of each 
of thuir plays, firatly, their signature, seanddly, the date of composition, thirdly, a dedi- 
cation to Athena, und lavtly, a warning ta look for no further eryptie information after 
thia point. Taking the jambica two lines at o time, hie proceeds to rearrange the letters 
if which thew Goniwh inte tie new tometers, which onder more of tess vigorous presaure 
Fink] @ soggerion of the seme royuireh In the naan of Homer the procedure ie somewhat 
different, the atingranie—again in trimetors—being extracted from /linil, ll 1-7. aus 
Odyeey, UL 1-1, broken up into groupe consisting of two commcutive letters from each 
Hi The result iv #tartiing. The rexel question nf Horner's tirth place found to. be 
settled in favour of Tox, ane of the minor Sporades, and ihe twe great epics are revealed 
a5 having been writes hy the poet in an official capacity for a Creek ruler uf post-war: 
Trey (now oalled * Sow Tlion “) who Whe AL the same time ‘a ation of Aeness.” Por the: 
renirkable theories as to Hoteer anil his poetry which Prof, Murgolionth thevelope an the 
basis.of his ‘wipher' and for tier oonnuxion with Aristotle’s themry af fietion the exrions 
inquirer must ho referred to the book itself, In apite of Prof. Margoliouth's anrene conviction 
of the teoth of all theas things his troatise ie not dalouluted to persuade many of hs readers 
to share hie betieds, 
y= 


Prance, Musée du Louvre, iy Eo Porm: Fasienlie 2 ond % Par, 1025 
and Hei France, Musée de Compitgne, by Mme. Marceau, Puor. Paris, 
1824, Danemark, Copenhague, Musée National, by Can Busxexnena 
and. Puos Jomasvew: Feacionie L Pare and Copenlagen, nui Great Britain, 
Faseloule 1. London. 188. 


The two new fascionice of the Louvre Corpns continue the publication of the vases From 
Sam, of the Attic hlack-figured and of the Attic red-figaned yas, A good number of pivces 
wre juiblidhed! for the firet time, or better than before; and many of the photographs are 
exdellont.. One oritioiem whieh I made on the first faayicnle T cammt but repeat 1 andy 
tho vases could be cleaned before photographing! ‘The value of tho photographs woulif 
be toebled The molem bitching le often manifest in the photograph (for example, 
ITY, Wd, pl 12.2; T0, dd, pl. 16, S (eye and month gone over}; TDL Je, pl. 1A, middie 
(iniy with two heads. one ancient and one modern), but often i is hard. ewe for on expert, 
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bo tel) fram the reproduction alone exactly where old ends andl new heging: and even when 
the restorstions are porfortly obvious, they confuse and enrage the eye, 

Tn self-defenge TF most point ont that in the text to {1. lel, pl 1 ha, 6th anid pl = 
® and 0. statements are attributed tu mo which | have not made, anil thet the wasigament 
oP ILL le pl 12. 8 to the Kloophrades painter does not in the least depend on thot saincEStS 
tion, as might appear from the text; and thet Hoppin in his Handbook remonded, did not 
make, attrifartmna 








The QCompiiene fasctoule poblishoe the whole onlfection.. The vaxee are well arranged 
and well described ty Mme. Flot. ‘Tho restorations in pl 3, 1, and pl 14, 2, might have 
heen noted; in pl 15, 1, the central medallion anema to have been let into un alien cup 
in modern times; in pl 17, 2-5. I mad Lysie not Lakie; tho black vases in pl 24, 10-09, 
do not seem to be all Campanian, “The mtroduction gives « lively account of Viveuul, who 
formed thie admiretile collection anil preeenterd it to his tative town. 


The Danish Corpus is proceeding in chrowologieal order: the first fsecionle oontaineg 
Egyptian, Trojan, Oyponte, Thesalinn, Cyvladic, Cretan and Mycenaean. The photograph 
are very good and never tog amiall; the text, in French, worthy of ite authors, 


The: first Britmih fassionle ia devoted to the pottery from Oyprus—brone-age, aml 
Myomean; tothe Pansthimade amphoree and vases with kinctred subjects; and to Gothia 
vuus The photeoraphy bb exvellent; end we afo glu to find thet the hackgrounds hava 
not beat tunpered with, ae in the foreign fasciunles, The text i plonsantly brief. The 
restorations in the Punathonaic vases might hove been given. (B12, EB 1SS, etc.), eeeing 
that they che ant appear in the Moweun Catalogye; anid the bibliography at the head of 
the Panathenalo «ection might have included Robinson's article in 4.7.4. 1006, and 
Langotes Zeitieximaying. ‘The * Cnathin * nection dove not distinguish what may be calles 
‘Gmithia® proper—p late Apulisn ware—from ¢very different falires—the Latin Pools 
ipl. WB) med eect (Mts aes OF ADin Tatlin fads ecto ol, 8 pl. 7, 13; pl &, 2 pl.'8. 3) 
The section ia nono the less singularly valuable, for all these dasses of vase have been hitharta: 
negiocted, exeopt hy one or two scholars like Watzinger anil Pagenstecher, an) gooil repro- 
matopnteeretsiminl the fine bowl of Mena Soter {pl 2. 4), long. know, hae teers heen gris bis bre! 











~ Sako the debellenmed ornamenta on back anul aide of the Briciah cover compared with 
the oaks 
J. BD. B. 


Phidias and the Parthenon Sculptures. By P.Jouasses, Tronalated. Py. 16 
with qumercos qute Copenhagen; Gyldendalske Boghwncdel, 11125, 


The stream of writings on Pheidias seema to be enilloaa, to tho neglect perhays of other 
production: of (ireek art also in their way important, Dr, Johawen’y book i an honest 
etudy, Tt is largely haved on the teachings of the eminent Denial eritie d Lange. ‘The 
wtulptures of the Parthenon ore examined in detail, aol crithtiawd from the artistic point 
of view. The writer does chow imagiimtion in his attempts to-reallew the motives and 
procedure of the sonulptors, -Butcanformaately the hook saflera from ereve defects. Lange 
takes for granted Fartwinglér's Lemnia, and bases far too much on her, seeing that hn is: 
only a copy. He rants thy doulptote of the Parthenon too much ae the men omployed 
by Pheidias, and too little a¢ » school of almost independent artiaté, Almost the only 
thing that we inne abent the aithership of the pedimental sculptures is derived from 
the fragmentary imeription which proves Wind pavinent for them wee matin, inot to Pheidina, 
but to atreral (uniinmed| artista. In disenseing the well-known ~ law of frontality * wt forth 
by I, Lange, Dr. Johansen speaks of ite * sidesny heomeyeneerguarr tie whith is clearly 
to confuse legislative enautments with conveninnt » olications.. He makes ihe 
amazing st sit think Pasiaauiiaa doce nut diéplay any-intosset in: artista. He epoaks of 
the ndmirable archaic group at Chalols ix Suboes ag repreemting Perens aul an Armnzon. 
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He observes of the pediment wt Olympia thet their soulful expression is very prominent. 
1 have noted many other strange statements, but it is often difficult to say how far they 
are-dim: to the writer, and how far ty the translater, who evidently hes no knowlege af 
the subject and may eauily have transformed. a possible viow into an obvious abetriitw. 

PF. G: 





Phidias et la Sculpture grecaue au V*Sidele, By H=sn Lecuat. Pp. 106 = 
ditetreations, Pars: de Boccard, 104, | 


Vet another ljook by « Continental scholar on Phoidiag! The present work, however, is 
nok limited 1 Pheiding, 1) i in fact » brief ascoun!, of the rigs and bloom of Greek art, 
mpecaliy at Athens, The moral of the vuméerou works an fith-contury art which have 
hitely apponrod seme to bw that we know hardly anything with certainty in repard to: 
Phoidias; Init that the sculpture of the Parthenon repays the deepest ancl most appreciative 
whos, 

It would hardly be anitable to write « detailed critica of M. Lechat's book. He mona 
over the hietory of Gronk ecalptore, citing the examples which soem to him moet etrikinyy. 
and stating whit ho regards 44 their authorship and meaning. But hr pives po references, 
nor does he state the grounda of his views. To discuss them le Hherefars inrpessitle. The 
work iigvidently meant, not tor specialists, but forthe French pablie, Of vourse M, Lechat 
Monoh« mere rulpirieierr. He hos published ¢carctul and minute studies of worky of 
sculpture at Athans, eapecially of archuio style, and haa every right to form theories and 
to publish them. Nor would his public wish lim to state the exant drgree of probe bility 
which ho attaches to exch. ‘The work ie readable, anc} the selection of oxamples for illus. 

P..G, 





Prof, Dr. Ecos Wass. Pp. vi=-556, Leipeig-: Felix 








| q Pri 5 tr ! ob 

Allgemeine Lelinon.. By 

Meiner, 102%, 
This is the first: volume of « work intended to givem description of (reek private Inw oso 
whole; and the work is the first of ite Lind i appease in any language. ‘The author, of course, 
recoguisce, though perhaps hie tieide te minimise, the very considerable (Gwergencies between 
the systems of the various states, and he realises therefore that it ia Impocaible to give a 
logmati acouunt such as can be given of the law ol a people living under a single sovercign, 
hut be holds; we is how the geheral pinion, that underlying all the diversities af time and 
Place there waa a unity of Hellenic Tegal keaa This wnlty itis his obfeat ty wet out according 
te the scheme now nanally atlopted forthe exposition of a system of private law. In his 
Tole consequently he gives us ‘General Principle,” tnoluting *Spurce,' ‘Subjects of 
Rights” and " Acts Inthe law ' (Renhtegrachaette), whitch Loos: imludes two chapters euggreted 
by the proutisrities of Greek institutions, * The Principle of Publicity,’ and * Archives.’ At 
the endl af the volmm we find ‘Execution,’ in ita two divisiona of “Execution agaist 
Property * and ' Execution against the Person.’ ‘The reason for this Mather srprising precn 
of arrangement, ae stated in the proface, is that, not only in the documenta whirh have 
onme down to us, but alao in Greek law ea a system, execution ocoupirs a prepondersting 
position ewer fidgement. This handiy scme enifisient justifiontion, and we may” perhaps 
‘eonjeoture that the abundance of material and of reeent work on ihe subject hod anmething 
ta do with the appearance of execution at thie stage of the work. 

Without limiting himeelf by any definite date Professor Weise hn confine himaalf 
to Grovk Jaw. purely. and hiv diseription ceates in geneml at the point where Roman 
institutions Home to prevail amongst a Helleric population, « point which js not the ean 
forall purte of the subject. It is thus that we eet a faitly full desoription of the Buyptias 
system of land registration, whioh ie a development of Greek ideas aa to tho publicity of 
acts ir the law, though a¢ 4 matier Of fact the AlMéeqmun Syempreor tid uot come into 
exittenod until Roman times. 
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A volume dealing professediy with general principles ia bound tu be ilisoureive, anu we 
need not be surprised if'we find im this volume matters which belong more unturally to 
anthropelogy or religion than to law, asin the disewssion of primitive ideas of personality 
ant the soot, or in that on the aster of on oath, «Bot ther i¢ a wertain iwveunnes of 
treatment: which, f it. eantimnes in the later volumes, will rame doubts whother the author 
le ight in thinking thet research tm. partionlar matters hes now reached @ poiot ap whines 
(Greek qirivate law can really bar sec ot as 8 oyaten, "The fact i¢ that the amount of aur 
knowledge varices very considerably w ding to the wocilental preservation of material 
Htumunating different paria of the delet. Thus Protessor Woiss can Five ue @ Toll atl 
eetfal account of the differnt forma pl puiidicity aol of the ighees whieh ontleriie thom 
laft in the wholv of tin chapter im acts in tin law thew is no setifactory yoneral mncount 
of contract, and the teason presnmabiy ie that oo one has yet succeeded in getting any 
avneral theory ont of thn existing material. Partach's beginnings in his Buergehaflarect 
and elamrhere have ool born followed up, Again iy the law of worcesaion, alee cliscresed 
in this voline, althougl we have a great deal of Athenlay material anil some emoellent 
evidence of the different system of fiortyn, there are fundamental quevtiona aa to the 
nebore df universs| succession which are quite nniteciced, atel = pimple practical qoestion 
niey be ineapahle of teeeiving & certain meenver. hr Attio law coulda private ereditor af 
the densaamd tonoh the affer-soquired property of a son of his dultor? The author ean 
onty grve a donbtiol affirmative answer, though it te intereeting to pote that his reasoning 
eonvinost Darter (Archi fore Papyrumrisarecha, VIL 272), whe had: supported the 
coitfary opinion in hie Jmergachaftenchi_ 

Apart from the general question of the poseihiliny ab the present tine of e compe 
hensive statement of Creek law, thire can be no debt of the vali of thid work, Meer 
interesting perhaps and moet novel i tle chapter on ‘as Gesvts,” setting forth the very 
different ideas on the nature of fegialation held hy the Greeks from theeo whieh the modern 
world hae developed, Whereas we negerd the law ae mpeaking dlirestly to the inci vidual 
citizesi, the Greeks regarded it ws adelreesd to the magistrate, whow: origiully imlimited 
powers itis intended to lind. The normal Greek arrangement of Jawa le theeefore, os the 
wythor explains, according ty the official whose aphere af duty they coneorn, a pomt af 
viow which leada to the conception af molds roog ne & birw dealing, in comtratiatinetin, 
with the eltizen direotivy, Iv thir chapter, se chowhere in the book, the references both 
to the sonrces and to modern literature ere fill and clear, Tinleod it seoma to na (het the 
Tite on eoutine overbodened with references to modern legal literarnre which haa 
no partinnler reference te Greewe, but simply dineuaws, for oiher eyiteme, thn matters 
of which the author is treating with reference to the Greeks, Note tis, for bustenom, on 
Pp. 275 gives references. to modern works on tho Austrian ¢ystem of jund registration. 
Anether noticeably ‘print i thet the autior does not sem oonsetent in the amount of 
kuowhdor be assumes in) the wader Sometimes. we in the description af aarerperio 
(pp. 204). we have an elementary. statement of matters of whith a pene wha reads this 
book can hardly be ignorant. In another place thy Toman * detuclio guoe-imoribns jit,’ 
a more «dificult, or af any tate = more disputed matter, be mentioned withont any expla 
etiow. Woe notiond o curiana alip on j. 247, where i is anid that urban eervituilee can 
‘only bo mancipeted,” whereas, af nottres, what fe moan is thai they can only be ooded 
vo tere, “But theen are emall. matter. We hope that Professar Weise" promise of a second 
rolume an the law of pereoue aul property will soon be fillilbel. 

H: F: 








Lee Novelles de Léon le Sage, Ivy Heese: Moxsiee, Professcor A le Faculté de 
droit de Bordvanx. Ip, vii -+ 226, Bordeaux: Feret & Fils, [22 


The editing of this postharmous work of Mousiour H. Monnier appears from the preface to 
have been a labour af considerable diffwulty, bat ii wae well worth while After somn 
proliminary discussion the author gives & aveiematic aconunt of tin ombenute of Leo's 
Novels, together with an. illuminating commentary. The volume ends with briuf iiaeua 


sicnu «if Leo's theology. psychology, ethics and logic aw displayed. in hin legndstion, und a 
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cnjesture ae to why he waa called “the Wine.’ Tf this eonjectine in right, i worms fest 
tad an Enipeser who legilated ec mcvordly bgninat mavin (Nor. 65) shoul] owe lis title 

ta the thet Clint Nis subjedte belicwed hin to be “qudgne ped sorcer: "The whole boak 

brings out well that astonihing inixtum of w highly developed cfviliastioy with « onrtain 

hetreté of min which chamcterises the Byzantine age. Loo was well versed in the subtleties 

ef Hieclogy—he was imieed mure ofs thevlogian than a lawyer—bot in the Novel which 
ives to the captive the right to make o yulid will, 4 eemaihle enough reform ta itelf, he iy 
simple enough to-ignore the logic of tho sacient rule to the coutrary, m1 cau virly apple 
of the lack of testamentary caparity ax ‘a. ming moore aharp than that of death tant’ 
It Is inpertant to uotioe Monsieur Monnier’s vinwe en two points of geurral interest, Sn 

npponitiim 10 Zachoriae a later opiuien. lin Lolle that tie Baailies were already prude hued 
for the fret tiny by Ravilivs Macedo, and o# to Juatinian's Novela, by inclines: though with 
much hesitate: to ihe vinw that Vuwtinion, made o. collection of then himself. 
H. Fad. 





Iziperg; Katl W, Eioreemann, 1c, M. 36 ($5-70). — 


Sporialitts will lind this werk stimaliting, if. after anconrawme, but it cannot be rosom< 
incniled to the general remder: Tho puthor's peimuery object is the Creek cil of Siafly 
heganied we correnvy—ae the oil, in hie own plinise, which Inbricates the eonoure machine 
—bus he tonthes wlio on game of ite historical and even artietio aspects. In thy latter 
finlile, se thoroughly planted anil waters! by Holm, Evans and Hill, he hae tittle new: to 
show; iidond hie apprecintion af etyld seems souetimes st fault, wits hi atrangrmont 
ef the Syracusan docadrachma. Hut. after all it ia ua study of the curreney ae swel Ghat 
the beni miget he judied, Giesscke approaches the metrology from « refreshing point of 
view, lomikine with the olf ' Babylonian’ just ani tabinu the welghte af the coing as he 
finds then:, Further, he envisapes lie protien as oth of e greater priblen eorerina thn 
Weaterr) Mediterrmonan, and, rightly emphasises the connexion hotwoett the standards of 
Ptrorie anil the Chakeilian Colonies at the endaf the aixth century, anil bebween thie of 
Ttaty atv Sqraciee is the third “The: while work, however, fe etultified in the rove wee f 
opinion by one fatal wesimption, trimetnlliem. For a bimetallic ourresny in fold ated ailver 
© food cass may ho made out, but that the intrinsic calun of copper ooins Li Siriiv frow 
the parlient tives was ayia! to their mominal malin aeeme a doctrine all hot from what Heloch 
valle the “witched’ Kitehon' of metrology. This assumption bowls 40 the conclusion that 
the ratio of copper to silver wae roughly twice na Jow as the lowest Kitheto proposed, 
wis enbiject to vidhmt fectnations (which would make Th unnitebl) for anything bit 
foken cote) and stood at different lovely in neighbouring oltine af ho exme time. Alec 
dveat difficulties, it this mew principle srely makes matters wore. 
An deslizur with the gold ail sityer coluugn of Agsthorles and bis eoceesore Giesecle 
4 more at home. Hia reconstruction of the etepn by whinh, in spite of abortive attests 
to browk fro, Simlian currepey was gradually drawn into the coonomie circuit of Bonu is 
interesting an) dheeeres eaireful coniideration Hore, ae ttesd throughout tie book, 
nitkrolngiats will be grateful for the material which haa ten placed mt their dispounl A 
word o¢ praise should be said for thie plates. 














Novas Inscriptiones Atticae By. 7. E. Hosmes Pp, 4a. Leyden> A, W- 


This wark forms the dwctors! dissertation of a Dutch bola best known in this country 
(rectum. It deale with aovonty-nine Attic Insoriptions. of whirk five are demos, eight 
fragments of inventories of acconnte, 4ixty-two epitapha and: the remainder a fragment off 


4.4.3, —VOL. XLV. c 





fhe tritute quota-het of 448-7 2.0, an Incomplete list portape of durryrai, part of w fifth. 
centory easnalty.lish amis fourth-omntury detlication, All these were nopoblished when 
the author began his tusk, and although the fourteen texte attributable to the fifth century’ - 
hil before ita completion appeared in Jnscriphones Greecas, T led. minor), that laa iy no 
means roudered valucless his edition even of, these texte 

The work, which di excellently printed and Ulestrated by admiralie photographs of 
the jmors important inscriptions under disouesion, ix marked by creat dilluence anil care, 
and the few errora wo have noted are almost all typograplical sips The commentaries 
oontéin fall amd valuable discossions of various eubjecte—e.9, the ransom of prisoners of 
war (jk LO) fL}--on which the inaeriptions tooch, and an interesting exourius be wdeled 
(p. TH), in which the vexed problem of the dipyatog ven ie examined. Last, tut net loaat, 
De, Hondiua has appended to hie work a series of indexes. which notably facilitate ita ure. 


Plotinus. Tremilated by Srsrazx MacKexsa. Vol. I, Paychic and Physical Treatives 
(Hnneade and OT). Pp. 246. London: Thilip Lee Warner, publisher t0 the Mocict 
Society, Limdon, 1921, 21s, Vol. TI,, On the Nature of the Soul (Etmmesd- IV), 
Pp. 180. London= Tho Medivi Socinty, 1004, 21a, 


[to stronge thing that Plotinus, wlio tiantter of writing even hie devoteil pupil adnitted 
to be incorngibly carves, ghould find a trnelator who has managed to turn the creaking 
and fitting Greek injy as perfect © pier of Enulivh prose ae haw ever been prindicee! from 
im ancient original We cannot help wondering whet Mr, MacKenna woul make of & 
first-class Greek text, aay w Platonid dinligne; and we hopo that some day he will try. 
Me. Mac Koen je mothet about his achiewment; he withes hit trenalation to be regarded 
ae tentatives aud he freely cag rstolace he ssarattcageytecrata dbiaheaP pli Seal 
[se pretty certain that porta of Plotinds will alwave romein ohsoure, iiaitily throngh his 
own fant anil not that of hw interpreters; but no one in rocemp years has dono more te 
clivitote the dark places ‘than Mr. MawKewna, We helkeve, lawever, that Mr. MacKerme 
le kee pationt of Mattery than of oriticiom, amd we will therefore eall attention i jeome 
passages where his renderings seem to require modification, 
Vol TL, p02, 010, *amthere is there any wrong of any other, any opposition, 
For the batt two words suletitute "even If there be opposition ' (nté’ Ay 7 dreerion, Volk 
mains mlition. 227. i). ml op. V2 26. 23. otughen A otros. . wal ol PE doarrev, PT, 
L Af,-for * why the wrong course is followed fe scarcely worth enquiring read “it is not 
right to held that the tum tewatda the bad comes from araking (f° ‘(oo Brthior takew i), 
P. 25, bepinning of ITE 2,12, Mr. MacKeuus i driven to couniderable straits by miscor 
mv, a it appears, the character of the conditional seutener «f dipyacero. . . ole Ar 
myo, The passage means something lie thia: “if the Reason Principte: applying itself 
to matter be the creator af this universe, and if-it derives its charncteristin differentintion. 
of yrurts from ita Pride, then thia, its product, ao produced, cannot have. superior in beauty, 
DP 36, |, 10 insert © nuiensed (xeuntoe ¢ynqoravzre) botween “have! and "money. P. 3, 1 
(3, for “oe may perhaps think of actora * real * peeubly there ieno neal to ..... (ey yay 
offer dei), Throwhowt thie paragraph Plotinus seenia sreghipg dekeoab abet 
eoation (c. 17) that the actors in the weeld’s drama do ammething mor than repeat the 
parts which ra Author haa given them, P. 37, 1) 20, rar fp ixarepa shold he rendered 
‘the agents for good and had," not ‘ihe minor agents, the & dross," P. 42, at foot, 
"sore Of thea omtines , {LE ates [V_ 287, 20) dine nod refer to \owusde.' Lut to? our- 
eelves,—" they (vil) are due'to ont connneting ourecves indeed with the operstions of 
Providence . . . birt it being table to joir-om the oorspquanors « = - igo Bréhinr), Pit, 
L 24, vie parade ripe ¢ Ereripow qpeedereme (V. 265. 17) mumane “in the interval befors,’ ant 
"during th poriod of thie renwed Uf: P85, L 10, rit Agpdyreow pragtin Foote 
10) dose not mean ‘copalative love” ‘The eeference is certainly to Plato's * mixed. sort 
of lowe (Zeus, $97 Bj in whink bodily desite end epiritial Jove are mingled. rPhdalrstt 
Lidindhiheedl silocg worse es weal dll abl qv afee (TTL & 3, V. 271, 12) & 
rendured *in the real beg which looke ... towarda the very Eighest.* But the very 
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Highest, or the One, is riot oler(a, but transcends it. dipierys, if right, {? ipaoa), net 
in spite of grammar refer to sont looking towarda the intelllzildn warld, which ds spairy 
orig. P.M, | 4, the distinotion between Acyou and podot ie mised, Piotinus i argiting 
thet sot merely myths have to use the imagery of time in reference to the eternal, but 
even #ober plilosophibal dianussion DP) 72, |. 4, Grune inarre (V¥. 225. 99) rendered by 
“im ite effort to shapo things to ite choice,’ goose with tAtyero, “where we danlt with the 
several chiracters of all the passion=” P75, 1 18, the words ather or jsp go together: 
‘Ut is everything by ite power, nor hua that power a definite limit” (a0 Brihicr) P72, 
end of c. 8, ond p. 83, laat’line, broieljeor should Ue trandated by 'sulyjosh” rather 
Bian * wabstimes'; aul evi. p, 69, by “holy ' rather than ‘mntter.” Plotinus himself is 
very careful abeut these diktinetions. P60, 23," certainty there can be none fie. no 
action) lntween theen (ac, qualities) uf uniiios seope,” But dha wards paador 4 ai trartiong 
Exowrnas (¥. 204 107) must mean * though there will bo marked dotion int the wate of opposite 
qualities,’ » well-known Anstotelian doctrine, stated by Mintinus himself » few fines 
lower down. “P37, 1. 12, mapee\gerest is not‘ brought near,' bt * the samo sort. of thing.’ 
POOL 2 15, the Greok meana ‘so too the All will hove soothing towanda éhicl it 
Feniin” sis creep ia aubjovd of otras terra: (V- 314. 11), P. 104, 1. 27, the translation 
‘the wonception of Eternity .. - fe not satisfied by something mason out to any 
pprese with yodrcr and is contmatel with the following denpor, FP. 108, tinar foot, Mr, 
neKenna: hes.’ if the roference ato ihe ctrouis of the beavenly system (it is not strictly 
AOTC oer pre ble, aie) (hes tite taken in tha Trin path isnot that of the outgotog 
ioramerit ... the movement of the Al proomeda, therefore, by two different degrees: 
the rate of tho entire journey is not that of the firat hall; This ia misleading, The citmit 
fe eqiebly enongh ami eo is the rate of ite tides sa, Motinus means that if ther is ach 
& thing us continuous motion ike that of the heavenly cirenit, it js nomw the lees in time, 
not Tinie itself: lmlf the circtiit talked half the iime of the whole On the sume page and 
thewhere rerayypary (oc. xigens) i rendered "detinite” anil on pape 107 “anbendinate.' 
‘Tn former reniloring t obviowaly right, P. £14, last fine, for ‘sequent * read *oon- 
timo” (orweyds). PL 168, 127, * that if needs,’ 4 <pag exccvor (V. 137, 95). Substitute 
“than Satin,” 
Vol, OD, (Ennead IV), Th ieworth noting thet this volumo votitaina those trontises 
on the Sou) whith the enti Longims foond sq qoealing that-bo could onty appease bin 
‘copy defectiye, Porphyry eenures us it was au «xaet transcript of tho anthor's 
Tnoanneorpt, Mr; MadKenna theows a Hood of light om, these (ifiewlt bool, 

Pay LS (matter) exiate- here amd yet fa There” * There * tigcests thie eternal 
world, Mut G6)... dake refer to differniit places inthe somsihle work, =P. 11, 1/11, * with 
other parts avai) making allotmend of faculty,” But DAw S¢ rh papiLew atrwe (¥. 13. 9) 
Topans "thie Kind of partition: bojongs to other things tan soul! P82, L 3 (V, 32:29), 
“thimgs, therofore, in whinh at no Point ia there anentirvey’ Js not the enbjoct * space" t— 
“ao thant in nothing ia bt an entity” WAS. 1 10, de sporrnog rote wedors (V 85, 32) 
dothtlees means * at tlie ene of the nerees.! not “xuainly onntred in the nerves’ P. 41, 
hab, Line, yh pip éhelwop ary ort (V. 42 11),° Hie soul etill.a ch Tirol captive But (AcAnapdry 





is profahly middiy (op, V- 27, 26, 37. 32) ancl 1 shonild be read for drs, which ts not wanted. 
P. 42, 28.2, The right trausdation i ‘or do wo remember objects if desire by the 
desiring faculty, or objects of anger by the passiotinte faculiv'’ No one would mugeest 
that we dosiro by ro Mujoetes, ae Mr. MacKenna's rendering implies P. 46,1 1, * though 
ite fuclution. ja not peroedved.” Rather * tot when merged in another its repos exttence 
is iden * P46, 1 2. there is always the possibility..." ‘The right rendering senne 
to he "for owing to the exoellonce of the higher it may be possible for the other of lower. 
mitre ty beheld down forubty by ite eaperior.” Mr. MacKenna takes 2yy iegpar rir 
prow xeipora strod (Vd 1) to mean ' for the ewe (ee the bigher) to becomes worse ree in 
tiatire,” But eijp tow xeipuvn is adjectival and cruz goes with aarexouéryr, Op, ¥_ 50. 
27, G1, WS Pla, 25, * the indicated conglision docs not follow unless...” nde dc 
referring to the ‘affirmation’ by the ordering principle. P. 75.18,’ this conkd not accompany 


‘thar intention jon torearis ti highest.’ Tather ' thie cannot be dur to ,, 5 Tie spir 
Te ot 
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cattrrog civai (V, 74. 27) must be eaveal, P76, | 24, eulistitute fir the text " bat allen 
over the suffering of anyone: connected with m:.’ At fine 6 of thes page (V. 76. 11) tor 
fuypresens, © passionate, detaxor should prohably bo read Op. V. 76. 31. PL 70, leat Tine, 

“it the accede af anger presented themselves.’ sucrer pefers te blood aud bile just 
mentioned TA, LO, such a memory as wo mectibed to Demeter am) Hestia,” The 
passage looks lack. Ww o. 37, where memory is not attributed to: these bangs. ‘A wafer 
rtiiering would be ‘it might have been something Wee same with thind.ws with Demsiter 
and Hestia” P1040, lost line, ofdy dere @rapyés (V. L0G, 20) presumably meann. not “so 
far we anything is visihlo,’ but * (the fire itself) in all ite clearness.” FP. 124, last Tine, 

“mach more mast this bo trae tn the coer OF thought: . oe, The Grok (¥. 127. 3) 
tmulunbtedly metus ‘se that wtill more when. pasaling into tlie gevering principle they 
(ec objects of sensation) become like indivisible thoughts.’ Op. TL 1. 7. 

The follwing mmor alterations require to he maute:: Vol. {f., p. fiat, | 14. cut ont‘ yf? 
before‘ ang determined thing"; p. O8, L 25, read" exclivlings * for * ievebackinng - pe 163, 
Ld, alter “for the cold! to | for ‘ibe hot"; Vol, T11,, p 38, L Lt, real “revolving” for 
‘revolting,’ anil p. 134. 1 14," liad ot eon for “hae hoen.* At po 142.4 18, ° through * 
ahould be read for ~ throngbout, aul af-p. 248, L241, ‘tend to” te probehly @ slip for 
‘stiends to" (Avy I. 

Mer. Masters weoall Dave donn wel te add & lista! the readings which he adopta 
in. disputed jimesaged, Ocosetonally he follows Volkmann where he should not, but nop 
infrequentiy he throws oem the editors anit meyeets te the matmnenrifite. Sarnuhimwey, hie 
tranalates whut appear fo be conjectures of bis own, #g. Vol 1, p. 43. LT, Gay for Typ 
(V. 300. 11), Vol TIL, p. BS.1 27. i) jedees aia for) padied pe, Mir, Mino Reuns makes generoms 
acknowledgment to Mr. F. Dodie fur betp and. eritiomm, All stodents of Plotinu 
will share hie gratitude to Mr. Hrnest Pi. Debenham, whe undertook the extire financial 
Loren, tf the wel. lag 


Die Antike Munzeals Kunstwerk. By KuerHeouys, Pp. 144, with aa collotypo 
flutes. Berlin: Schotts wad Parrhyeiua, 1924. 


Tt is nearly half a coutury ginee the pulilication of Professor PL Cantner’s pioneer work, 
Types of Greek Coins, and éince thon no similar survey has made Ta appearance. Ly phe 
Len work the Direvtor of the Berlin. Catoom doo not, ib ia tome, Tange over so wile © 
the differenes in title auffiskently indioates hie limited seope, which bs 0 write the 
Sickiss he CissOL saul we eee ed iminringr aa far ae poweibbe their economic, hintorio 
and mythological aspects. Incimportant directions he breake new ground, while he work 
over the old more clesely ani! onrefuily = inileed one's only eriticisin of the book as a whole 
ie that the cultivation da ao intenaive that it is often difficult to geo the wood fur Lhe tens. 
To be frank, if is vory hand readin, physically: os well ue imontally. ‘The atzings of refer: 
ences keap the reader continually searching the plates under penalty of misyime the resence 
af it# highly ponconitsted snntences, thongh if Le wins throweh to the ead he ds amply 
roped, “The author sees the coinage af the anolent worlil not In isolation, but asa partioular 
expression of ity art at large, and, subject to the epocml limitations imposed by purpose 
an) material, following atop by step the same course. This while he im at pains te cite 
frespuert nll just pealogies feowy the major arta, he emphusions the artistio indape 
of the dis eugrsvers of the earline prtioda, and wtrongly ittaoke the view thut they largely 
borrowed their eubjects from seuipture or painting, Some may think that ie gout too 
far in this reactiom; trae, die mnererers were not slavish copylvls, hae the parallels atifl 
to be found among the gelutively scanty romabis of anclen) sculpture gigyest thet the 
threet debt to iheir eller brothers was roster than the author allows, ‘The stylistio 
evelopment te fitted mio a moro cloely artionlated framework than is wenally attempted: 
the erchat: period (70098)) falls inte thee subdivisions at STU end 52), the fine period 
(480-225) into four ai 440, 400 and 359, ‘The third period covers the Hullenistic age and 
the Toman Republic, while the fourth summarises somewhat scantily the Enrpire down 
to am, 884 In the earlier perinds, which righily conetitabe Ua chiel diterest, thers are 
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Setlons on anch enbjecis aa the treatment of animals, sitting and wtanding figures, spacing, 

tte, and the divilopmont of various moli/? ia carcfully traced. General tharacterntine 
ate sketched in from time ty time with « fiom find and many eoute olservathime stink 
out from tho mass of detail We nite, for exumple, that a wholosome sonpticiem: is 
aiimitted on the value of style (aa opposed to falrio) for determining loculity, and with 
this we an ainly agree, Tho short discussion of foorth-contury pertrwiturs is perhaps 
lead satiafactory tun the reat, ‘The autho apparently mgarda Maussolias ad tho first 
Mmilividual to be represented in a. ienumine portrait of any Kiml, and tofoses to belicve on 
@ pron ernie that the four atrikingly realistic heade on a well-known rearp ol Cyrirene 
einters (¢. 375) con be other thon imaginary likenesses of distinguished mew Jong did, 
Buy what of Demetriui of Alopece and chia portrait: of held, pot-bellied Timothene ane 
others t Bostdes; the ansiogy on which atress je Inid between @ coin al fos showing w 
heel af Homer aml the Cyzirenes hardty holds. “Thero wo have a head hich but for the 
fopontt OM POS vould jeee Quite eormfictably for Zows or one of hie beardual follows ; 
here are Tienda whiok one feels in wpite. of Lhe lok of ® name to be bomen and individnal, 
fn thit connection, tes, more apace might have heeti given io the portrnite of Lie Helenintig 
ge >| there ds uone, for example (and splendid ones may be founil), of Seinous Nicator, 
or of any Hadtrian king, Fnideed the alieenes of all mention. of thin oUt ying provines fram 
the murvey of Hoitenistic art is a women Tal wor prin on ieedien, 

Throvehout hie work the quthor’s standpoint is sevetely objective, that ie to asy, in 
spite vf the title, archasological mdher than acathetic: we miss, for example. ary diseimaion 
of the mitviduality of the variowo masters—and they are not a few—who actually signed 
their works. Bui to these who wish to get a general wiew of the wirtisti: dewuopement of 
Cireek caine, Lien pribleme which teed the engraver and his solutions, tho book eit ea 








Die Hellenistische EKunet in Panrpeil, Herauspegelen von Fuass Wisren, Bd, 
IV. Geffiése und Gerathe ais Bronze. By Ex Peuster. Pp. G4, with 
10 plates anil (M) text-iustrations, Bertin and Leiptig: W. do Gruyter & Co,, 1925. 
We are glad to poe» firet instutnipnd (strictly speaking. the fourth volumo). of tlie German 
publiostion of Hellenistic urt at Pampeli, inder the editorship of Dr. Winter. Tir, Pornice’s 
tame ise guarentee of » high ktundard af excellinen ns there ig po better unthemity ém 
Creek mitalwork. ‘The hook ia well got-up and admirably illustented, 
The comparieoy of metal vases with contemporary ceramic exnples ia ory instmctive, 
nod dooy not seem to have heen attempted hitherts with auch carefyl study as m the 
present work. Tho mothor wems rather to amgeat tlurt the Pompeian vases are linitationa 
Of Botile forms in metel, bit stirely just. the reverse was tho csaet A comparison uf thn 
clay and metil aitulae (Fiee 10, 20) shows very clearly that the mortal vase wae the proto 
typ At all events the closancse of resembilunoe in dere of the yua-formn, at, for instance, 
the fatye kimtere with volute handles, is very remarkuhle, Theron ig alan an inferesting 
sentiun |p, 43 fF.) om the developmest of the candilatoum, both ne candicetick and Tatip- 





Male Infibulation. By Exc Jows Drxawats. Pp, vi-+- 145,-with | plate und F text 
‘complete and pravtios! dispussion of = tunch-misunderstood peaction af antijuity. The 
writer sugresta tnt the term hae been extensivaly Int wrangle appalind by sxheduns to 
Phonomens in Greek art which oreto he explained hy referenes to customs and does quite 
different from infiimlation proper, ‘The werk mannomned aa the first of a series of similar 
studies and wa shall await with interest the appearance of the next in the ecring, 
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“The Voyage of the Argonauts, By Jaxer Retm Bacox,, Pp. 187, with six 
ilimtrations and three mape London: Methuen, 1025. tas. . 


This plossantly-written little volome is an examimetion of the famous legend, of it develop- 
ment in literary tradition and of Ite possible historical sources, The treatment ie ‘oon- 
servative, ind the oonclusion is reacled that a real vovage of abowt the fourteenth century 
».¢.. is the origin of the sagn. 


L'Empire de TOrient: By Sravuo Coeroroci. Pp. 200, Parie: Ti de Trance, 
125, 

A stody of economic comiitions in Kemalist Turkey. “The author writes from the Hellenic 

paint of view, ant we fear thet hie sonclisim, that the salvation of Turkey Lee in the 

repatriation of the expelled Ciresk olementa, presents obrions difficulties. 


The Greek Commonwealth Politica and Economics in Vifth-contury Athens. By 
A: Ztuumex. Fourth edition, revised. Pp. 471, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1024. 


A. History of Egypt under Roman Rule, By J. Grearrox Mux. Third edition. 
Pp. xxiii +301. - London: Sethoen, 1024. 


gion. By Giaker Mramar. Pp. 276 Oxford: 
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Die Islamische Damaskus, Wieetnarhaftliche Vertffontlichungen des Devtsch- 
Tirkischen Denkmalschuts-Kommandosa. By T. Wincaxp, K. Wreiriworn and C. 
Warascrn Fp. 203, with 2 plates, Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 
1924. 
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